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Art. 1—A History of the Church in Russia. By A. N. Mov- 
RAVIEFF, Chamberlain to His Imperial Majesty, and Under 
Procurator of the Most Holy Governing Synod. Translated by 
the Rev. R. W. Buackxmore, B.A., Chaplain to the Russia 
Company, Constradt. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 1842. 


As the eye wanders over the earth’s map, and steps over region 
after region; as chains of mountains, rivers, bays, promontories, 
succeed each other, and the surface of this globe spreads out 
before us, we go through, in our minds, far more than a mere 
mechanical process of surveying space and accumulating mileage. 
The survey appeals to the fancy as well as the eye. We ap- 
pend vague impressions to each coloured line and broken ridge, 
each shore and peninsula, each continent and isle. ‘The vast sea 
comes in with its alternations of expanse, indefinite and void; 
the distant roar echoes from East and West Pacific, and a white 
boundary of waters on each edge of the world, only takes us out 
of solid magnitude and terra firma, into still more immense and 
uncontrollable regions of vacuity. Science does not interfere 
with imagination. In one aspect, this earth, as one planet, and 
a smaller one, in our solar system, out of a hundred millions of 
other solar systems, rolls round the centre of its orbit, like a 
globule in the midst of ether; in another, it stretches out a 
boundless horizontal plain, extends its tracts into eastern, 
western, northern, southern immensity, and presents simple la- 
titudinal amplitude and vastness to our minds. Astronomy and 
geography agree to differ. Within the intersecting circles and 
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slides of the orrery, the mind is duly scientific, and the earth 
most correctly globular and insignificant; but, at a nod, the 
orrery itself, with all its brazen machinery, vanishes, and we have 
space and width before us. The earth passes at a stroke from the 
phase of philosophical rotundity into that of transcendental hori- 
zontalism. Matter obeys mind, and puts itself into that shape 
and position in which the sovereign within arranges it: insigni- 
ficant and dull in itself, the material earth which we walk upon 
serves as an object and elicitor of the inherent innate ideas of 
magnitude and immensity in our minds. Noble and inspiring 
are the spaces and vastnesses, the lengths and breadths of 
nature, her moors and wildernesses, her vistas and her long in- 
terminable lines, her colours shading into mist, her dim perspec- 
tive, and empire of multitudinous diminution. What baffles the 
eye, stimulates the fancy; the veil of distance exaggerates its 
treasures and itsroom. The fancy swells and spreads as we look 
over a large view, and picture it extending beyond our eyes’ reach, 
in the same way that it does within it; as distance leads to dis- 
tance, and the far-off horizon seems just to veil the world beyond 
it. From the lofty precipitous mountain top, the eye reaches 
over tracts beyond tracts, till, after countless lines of distance, it 
arrives at a misty blue, when all things mix and dissolve—the 
boundary of the world, and the shore of the unknown. What 
can lie beyond that furthermost point, that dimmest and most 
impalpable shade of the wearying lengthening realm of vision ? 
What is there in that unearthly clouded region—that field of 
mystery, where earth and sky appear to mingle? What forms 
snhabit the far-off horizon’s ethereal blue, too tender and too 
visionary for this solid world ? What is there in that ‘ beyond,’ 
that ambiguous border-land of space, which we see and which 
we do not see ; which hints of, and half discloses the undiscovered ; 
which looks unutterable distance, and mutely says ‘ Beyond, 
beyond—there is yet more beyond?’ Onward, onward, over 
lines and over levels and ever lengthening sweeps, fly the 
couriers of space, and are lost in the interminable. All runs up 
into distance, and is absorbed in the boundless boundary of 
vacancy, which ends the scene; all tends to a liquefaction of 
remoteness, to an infinite ‘beyond ;’ to a point where insatiable 
distance reproduces itself, and unbosoms its native shorelessness 
and universality. 

Or go from earth to ocean, and take your stand on some high 
cliff; the eye reaches over watery ridges, and lines after lines of 
waves, and speeds its journey over the broad sea till it arrives at 
that ambiguous line of horizon where air and water mingle, and 
the arch of heaven bends over and descends into the bosom of 
the deep. What is there, fancy asks, what may there not be beyond 
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that mighty circle of evaporation, that marvellous boundary of 
evanescent haze that forms the wide ocean’s edge? What lies 
behind that misty veil, that twilight fusion of the elements? 
Mystic realms of nature, and worlds of shadow spread ; Homeric 
regions, and cloudy phantom wastes, gigantic solitudes and 
mountain forms of vapour, huge Arctic and Antarctic landscapes, 
sonorous expanses, and caverns big as worlds, lie beyond that 
awful line. In the poetic distance of the ocean scene, the Zégov 
nepdevra, anew world, majestic, pure, primeval, seems to rise and 
to invite discovery. The ship midway looks as if it were bound 
for its shores, and sailing on a Columbus voyage to a super- 
natural unknown land. 

In.this way, the earth ever puts before us images of greatness 
and expanse; and as its airy heights, its mountain tops, and 
rocky pinnacles, point to heaven ; as its rivers and oceans repre- 
sent eternity, and the summer clouds love, and the luxuriant 
landscape Paradise, so its simple surface represents immensity. 
And this effect of the earth’s map is deepened and enriched by 
the addition of history. Antiquity adds a new element of awe 
and wonder, and time and space intertwine their impressions. 
The archeology of the world springs up and haunts our steps at 
every turn as we journey over the scene; each chain of moun- 
tains has its history, each mighty river and ample territory tells 
of human events and changes, of races of men, and their splendid 
or dark achievements, of ages golden, silver, iron, brass, through 
which this historical world has come down to us; of eras and 
epochs, and of life savage, patriarchal, heroic, political, classical, 
medizeval. This orbis terrarum has been in the hands of an ap- 
pointed race of guardians and occupiers, and from an incompre- 
hensible source within its bosom, the mysterious race of man has 
issued forth and overrun it. Wanderers here, citizens there ; 
dwellers in tents and builders of towns; tamers of horses and til- 
lers of ground, the human family, in the geographic scene, spread 
and ramify marvellously from their eastern centre. Upon the 
earth’s wide bosom rolls the march of conquering tribes and 


hordes, mighty exploring adventurous races, whom a penetrating 
powerful instinct, breaking through earth mountain and forest 
barriers, carries like waves, they know not whither, to settle they 
know not where. They go where their gods and their own mag- 
nanimous appetite for movement sends them. A jostling and 


push of races agitates the earth’s surface; all is stir and com- 

motion, invasion and ejection, occupation and force. A ual 

change follows ; things right themselves; the scene subsides, the 

earth is disposed of and divided, and ages of disorder issue in the 

territorial map we have before us. In this way the poetry of 

geography arises; each portion of the earth has its own asso- 
s 2 
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ciations appended to it, and east and west, north and south, 
present their own legendary colouring to the mind. 

The North pectin. to us characteristically in this way, and 
presents an imagery and landscape very distinctly its own. A 
peculiar scenery of regions and races rises before us, and the deep 
shade of an old set of legendary associations has hardly yet left 
the ground. Vastness is the attribute of the North; poetry 
endows it with a kind of innate and super-geographical extent. 
The shadows spread, the forest blackens, the plains widen and 
expand as we gonorthward. Beyond the boundary which lovely 
Thessaly, with its Pierian range, raised to classical ground, the 
Greek legendary eye saw a vast space and terra incognita, to 
which it assigned gigantic and grotesque forms, animate and in- 
animate. Her seat of poetry standing midway between the world 
known and unknown, just conveyed intelligence from this 
sphere of the supernatural to that of human life and civilization. 
Beyond Thrace, where the region of wildness and vastness 
began, tracts indefinite and enormous spread, which imagination 
a with Hippogryphs and Centaurian shapes, half human, 

alf animal, and covered with massive clouds and brooding twi- 
light. In the vapoury air grotesque phantasmagoria flitted and 
hovered, and it rained feathers. ‘There were curious tribes—the 
Iazyges, the Agathyrsi, the Perrheebi, the Arimaspi, with one 
eye; nature darkened and became eccentric as she approached her 
boundary ; the Hyperborean mountains, in the farthest distance, 
threw their awful shadows over the earth’s edge; and a rolling 
sea of chaos and vacuity closed the view. On the Eastern side, 
history let in a misty light, and showed wide spread tracts and 
wandering hordes of Scythians and Sauromate. The shores of 
the Euxine and Caspian rustled with wild movements, and the 
flight and pursuit of tribes chasing one another round. A homeless 
houseless earth stretched out on all sides; and the eye ascended 
from the scenes of restlessness and scattered nomad life that 
authentic geography displayed, only to dwell upon immeasurable 
cloudy solitudes, and lose itself in the gloom of fable and horizon 
of nature. 

Such is the portion of the globe over which the Russian 
empire now extends. A tradition, reaching back to the remotest 
antiquity, speaks of a great race, that travelling from Media 
and the rising sun, turned the corner of the Euxine, and advanced 
by the straits of Mount Caucasus into the European border. 
Scythian in origin, the Sauromate or Sarmatians, as this race 
was called, claimed a consanguinity with the numerous Scythian 
tribes that traversed the whole extent of Northern Asia, from 
the Tanais to Mount Imaus. The rugged defile of the 
Caucasian straits (the Sarmatian gates, as they were after- 
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ward named) admitted these Sauromate to a district between 
the Euxine and the Tanais, where they settled and ramified, and 
became the parent stock whence the Sclavonian, Polish, Prus- 
sian, Muscovitish, Bohemian, and Transylvanian people and 
languages were severally derived. The Muscovite and the Scla- 
vonian were the parent tribes of Russia. 

Stretching its wide arms over each side of the European and 
Asiatic confine, Russia thus receives, from her origin and geo- 
graphical situation, a peculiar mixed character and colour. She 
shows this in her modern empire: she is European and she is 
Asiatic both; she brings thetwo continents togetheron herground, 
and mingles hyperborean and oriental imagery. Spicy gales 
from the East meet the rude frosts from the North; the snows 
of Siberia and the Arctic shores unite with the paradisal beauties 
of the Crimea, and she has Elysium and the North Pole within 
her domains. We take a leap from the Baltic, and wander 
along the falls of the Don, with the Cossack steppes around 
us, wild continued meadows covered with choice plants, flowers, 
and herbage knee-high, picture the scenery of eastern romance. 
The forms of Oriental art appear; the minaret and dome deco- 
rate the old Scythian regions of cloud and fable; the Mahometan 
splendours of Kazan and Astrachan rise up before our minds 
as we see the crowns of the Tartar Khans in the Czar’s 
Treasury; and the old names of Georgia and Circassia carry 
us back to the scenes in the Arabian nights. A mixture 
of European and Asiatic pervades the Russian manners, 
customs, architecture, dress: the long beard of the peasant, 
his salaam and prostrations, are Eastern; so is the ‘ gaudy 
fantastic splendour’ of the popular festival: the whole image 
of splendour in the national mind is an Eastern one. Mos- 
cow, with her pointed minarets and domes, towers and spires, 
glittering in the sun and displaying ‘all the colours of the rain- 
bow, is an Asiatic spectacle; and the mixture of magni- 
ficence with the wretched wooden hovels and muddy streets 
which, till lately at any rate, composed the main part of the city, 
is not less so. ‘One might imagine,’ says the traveller, ‘all the 
‘states of Europe.and Asia had sent a building, by way of re- 
‘ presentative to Moscow, and under this impression, the eye is 
‘presented with deputies from all countries, holding congress. 
‘ Timber huts from regions beyond the Arctic, plastered palaces 
‘ from Sweden and Denmark, painted walls from Tyrol, mosques 
‘from Constantinople, Tartar temples from Bucharia; pagodas, 
‘pavilions, and verandahs from bhina, cabarets from Spain, 
‘dungeons, prisons, and public offices from France, architectural 
‘ruins from Rome, terraces and trellises from Naples, and ware- 
‘houses from Wapping. Nor is the costume less various than 
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‘the aspect of the buildings; Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, 
‘ Chinese, Muscovites, English, French, Italians, Poles, Germans, 
‘ all parade the streets in the habits of their respective countries. 
‘ Numerous spires, glittering with gold amidst burnished domes 
‘and painted palaces, appear in the midst of an open plain for 
‘several versts before you reach the gate. Having passed, you 
‘look about, and wonder what is become of the city, or where 
‘ you are, and are ready to ask once more, How far is it to Mos- 
‘cow? They will tell you, “This is Moscow!” and you behold 
‘ nothing but a wide and scattered suburb, huts, gardens, pigsties, 
‘ brick walls, churches, dunghills, palaces, timber-yards, ware- 
‘ houses, and a refuse, as it were, of materials sufficient to stock 
‘an empire with miserable towns and miserable villages.’ A very 
good description, we have no doubt, of an ancient Ecbatana, 
Sardis, Susa, or Bagdad, as it certainly is for a modern Con- 
stantinople. ‘There is something peculiar in the Asiatic idea of 
splendour. Its most majestic demonstrations and highest 
triumphs are consistent with unutterable dirt; it does not attend 
to it, it overlooks and rides over the paltry obstacle; it kindles 
and glitters, it aspires and ascends, it mingles with the sky and 
catches the solar blaze itself, it collects all the treasures of earth 
and sea into a circle, diamonds, and pearls, and emeralds, and 
jasper, and onyx, and the supernatural brilliancy is in immediate 
juxtaposition with what offends both eye and nostrils. The 
imagination is satisfied, and the senses go to the wall. A nation’s 
idea of the splendid, is a characteristic feature init. The savage 
rejoices in trinkets, the Gothic race has produced the labyrinthal 
magnificence of stonework and carving; the imperial East revels 
in the richness of gold and the metallic glories of earth’s subter- 
ranean treasury ; the ore’s burnish and the crimson die empurple 
and emblazon her ceremonials. Gold and jewels, the very type 
of transcendental wealth, and the world’s capital and crown, 
distinguished the pomp of Oriental monarchy and universal 
empire from the subordinate and insignificant feudalities of the 
rest of the world, and imparted that imaginative supremacy to 
the Eastern Sultan upon which he used graciously to allow all 
—_ monarchs in the world to eat, drink, and sleep, after he 
ad. 

It is to the honour of ancient Russia that she consecrated 
her treasury of colours, radiances, gilding, and jewels, to the 
Church. The Church of St. Basil, in the Kremlin, painted in 
glaring colours from top to bottom, with its huge pinnacles, 
twisted bulbs, and thistle tops, and pyramidical spire, gilded and 
striped red, green, and yellow, and rough and scaled in cactus- 
stem fashion, is a specimen of the national taste. The dark 
Egyptian interiors of her churches only show off by contrast the 
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same image of splendour. The shade is the back-ground, from 
which gilded Icons, pillars and roofing emerge. The lower part 
of the Iconostasis, in the Church of the Assumption, blazing with 
sheets of gold, contrasts vividly with the dark brown pictures 
above; and the four large central gilded columns, the Virgin’s 
jewelled crown, the silver lamps, and huge candelabrum, which 
the French army did not take away because they thought it 
must be base metal, the shrines and tombs, with their gorgeous 
jewelled clothes, shine mysteriously in the sacred gloom. The 
sarcophagus tombs, one after another in long succession, of 
metropolitans, and patriarchs, and princes, display a profusion of 
pearls that astonishes the European eye. Those of the sainted 
prelates are covered with them; pearls as big as beans, emeralds, 
each worth their thousands of roubles, appear, and the palls are 
one silver studded jewelled surface. The pearl was the adopted 
ecclesiastical jewel of Russia. ‘The robes, mitres, and croziers 
of the Patriarch were covered with it. The medizval merchant 
carried his pearls to Russia to get his price for them; and when 
the monastic lands were taken by the State, their internal trea- 
sury retained its pearls: they still remain in one monastery in 
sacks. The silver table in one church, the silver shrine in 
another, the sacred amphore and other treasures of the Patri- 
archal vestry, carry out :the image of ecclesiastical splendour, 
and show the jewelled metallic standard of Oriental taste. 

The rise, progress, and fortunes of the Church in those large 
and wild regions of the North, furnish a subject of great inte- 
rest to the reader of ecclesiastical history. Over and above the 
interest which attaches to the spread of Christianity, as such ; in 
the present instance, there is the additional one of seeing her 
progress upon a different ground, in many respects, from the 
European one. There is an interest in seeing the way in which 
the Church accommodates herself to different circumstances and 
spheres of action; penetrates into the temper of the people she 
is thrown amongst, and, in turn, imparts to her population a 
character, and imbibes one from them. It is a remark which 
every reader of history will make,—how the Church of Rome 
has imbibed the characteristics of the Italian mind, its subtlety, 
polish, penetration, and diplomatic skill. This may have been 
a natural development of the Church’s character, though often 
an abused one, in one particular part of her territory. But the 
ecclesiastical mind admits of a variety; and different portions of 
the Church display it differently. A rougher and more simple 
character pervades the religious energies of the Russian Church. 
She gains her objects more by the power which simple hearty 
enthusiasm of itself gives. Her history does not show defi- 
ciency of power in her; by no means; butit is the more simple 
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straightforward kind of power, and has less of the diplomatic 
appendages to it than the Roman Church exhibits. The same 
difference marks her great men. Her metropolitans and patriarchs 
have not the refinement, the internal command, the profundity 
and masterliness which the great Roman Ecclesiastics show. 
A vigorous ascetic spirit, a simple-minded enthusiasm, a confi- 
dence in their own position and sacerdotal and episcopal power, 
carries them along; and they are the idols of rude admiring 
crowds who flock around them. They have skill enough for 
their situation, and show it when it is wanted; but, as a general 
rule, they carry their point by heartiness and will. They sway 
the primitive Sclavonian and Muscovitish hearts by apostolic 
fervour; and the multitudes, from age to age, bow simply to the 
men of God, to good strong characters, elevated and invigorated 
by an ascetic religion. 

The work of M. Mouravieff’s before us, gives a condensed 
history of the Russian Church from the time of the first conver- 
sion of the country, up to the reign of Peter the Great. It is 
too condensed, and too much of an historical abstract, to offer 
much pleasure to ordinary readers. Condensation necessarily 
squeezes the materials it grasps, and must squeeze them more 
or less dry; it lets fall those juicy and rich particles of the 
circumstantial and descriptive, which, more than anything else, 
make history solid and living. This is not the fault of the 
author, but an evil resulting from the nature of the work. He 
relieves it by the liveliness of his style, the warmth and genuine- 
ness of his feeling, and the real poetry of heart whichis ever break- 
ing out from him. He is a fond affectionate son of his Church, 
and delights in the task of reviewing her past glories and 
achievements. A real lover of ecclesiastical power, he takes an 
evident pleasure in displaying the parental relation of the Russian 
Church to the empire, and the movements, spiritual and political, 
in which she was originator and guide. Here and there he dilates 
alittle, and becomes circumstantial, and he always creates interest 
when he does so, and shows a graphic power that could easily 
have been brought out more generally, had the nature of the 
work admitted of it. We shall only hint one thing in the shape 
of complaint, and that is, that, as he approaches modern times, 
and enters upon the struggles between Church and State in 
Russia, he obviously feels himself on tender ground, and does 
not say all that he would like to say. The majesty of the em- 
pire, and the weight of the arm secular, press unconsciously 
upon him, and he is afraid of exalting the great ecclesiastic who 
figured at that crisis, at the expense of that political power which 
he opposed. Without attempting to follow M. Mouravieff 
through all the links in his chain of annals, a rough review of 
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the origin, and some of the principal movements of the Russian 
Church, as he has presented them to us, may not be unservice- 
able. He will allow us to make use of his language, as well as 
his facts, occasionally, as we proceed. We shall attempt little 
more than a reflection of his pages; and where the incidental 
mention of miracles comes in, the reader will remember that 
they are simply part of the history which we are transcribing, 
and are given along with the other contents of the book. 

The great medieval conversions in all parts took place through 
the instrumentality of the king, or chief. The missionary 
addressed himself to him. He was the centre of his tribe, and 
his conversion produced that of the rest, by a natural and matter 
of course law, which it is difficult to appreviate at the present 
day. It is one among those striking phenomena which the 
progress of Christianity presents to us. An inscrutable Pro- 
vidence has, in different ages, provided different means for the 
spread of the Gospel. * All kings shall bow down before Him, 
all nations shall do Him service,’ is a prophecy which seems to 
point to a period when the kingly office should do some special 
service in furthering the spread of the Gospel, and when kin 
should head conversions, and precede the rest of the world in 
entering into Christ’s kingdom. It is of course easy to say 
that kings had power in those days, and could cut off heads ; 
and that converts were more willing to give up their gods than 
their lives. But this only removes the difficulty another stage ; 
for it is still necessary to account for the fact, that the sword 
was enabled to do this. The sword is an instrument equally 
available for all creeds, and can be appealed to by one side as 
well as another, by the Pagan and by the Christian, by the 
Catholic and heretic as well. Whence accrued that swing of 
Christian strength and impulse to the monarchies of those days ; 
and how was it that the Gospel had so often the advantage of a 
favouring sword, without the injury of an antagonist one? Pagan 
nations are naturally attached to their old pagan creed, and a 
nation is many, and a king is one. How did the many allow 
the one to dictate a new faith to them, and thousands of heads 
suffer themselves to quake at a single sword? Was real vital 
and enthusiastic paganism gone, and had a superior power cowed 
and prostrated the Gospel’s antagonist before the Gospel came ? 
However we may account for the movement, there it was. 
One spirit prevailed, one impulse had its way. The same 
unseen influence that had presented a king ready for Chris- 
tianity, presented a people too; the sympathy spread from the 
centre to the mass; and one movement, with a subtle electricity 
and magnetic force, caught and carried along both. In our own 
country, for example, King Egbert’s baptism brought the Anglo- 
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Saxon crowds, whose descendants are one, to the font. The 
king was the gate of the national court, the grand arch under 
which the Gospel passed with solemn triumph into the area within. 

Moreover, whether we attribute it to blood, or to education 
and circumstances,—whether we connect it with the men, or 
with the position itself, which necessarily elicited and cultivated 
a certain class of great properties; a decided greatness does 
attach to the regal families of the middle ages. If there is such 
a thing as talent going in a family, theirs is an instance. It is 
as if solid power of mind actually descended from father to son, 
and son to grandson. Power seems inherent in the race itself, 
seems to cling to the family as such. It looks like actual nature. 
So deeply and so esoterically does the world’s government accom- 
modate itself to the world’s necessities. Where power is 
wanted it is had, and the helm acts in the hands that have hold 
of it. When the centre had the power, the centre was strong 
enough to wield it; it was necessary for the world that it should 
be. ‘The political changes of later times have now distributed 
the exercise of that power through the mass; and, as a natural 
consequence, the character of the centre is debilitated. Wherea 
new political organization has made a certain character no 
longer necessary in a spot, we immediately miss it. And,—in- 
stancing the natural working of the law, that all things are 
double one of another,—the royalties of the present day neither 
want masterliness, nor have it; the medizval ones wanted it, 
and had it. Throughout European history, they appear on the 
field with a regal aspect, which it is impossible to mistake, carry- 
ing the popular heart along with them, controlling its will, 
heading its movements. They produce the characters of able men 
and statesmen, men of sagacity, foresight, and talent for business ; 
just the heads for conducting the affairs, and superintending the 
progress of a nation. The royalty was the nation’s spring and 
centre, the source of its motion, the seat of its strength; and 
= change, whether political or religious, spread downward 
rom it. 

The royal family of Russia goes back, according to the most 
authentic legends, to the same source ultimately with our own 
Plantagenets. The old Scandinavian region of the north sent 
forth from its mythical islands and coasts a race that was des- 
tined to play an important part in the future history of the 
world. The Runic heroes of the Norwegian mainland and 
seas, the descendants of Odin and Thor and a long line of 
Vallalla divinities, dissatisfied with the small amount of booty 
which their own rugged rocks provided, commenced a south- 
ward and eastward movement from their old haunts. A fleet 
full of Norman pirates landed upon the Italian coast, and, with 
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profound demonstrations of humility, received the fertile territory 
of Apulia from the Pope’s hands. Another settled in Normandy, 
and gave, in the i? of William the Conqueror, a royal 
dynasty to England. Another, after practising their piracies for 
some time in the Baltic, landed on its eastern shore, among the 
Fennic and Sclavonian tribes, and the primitive Russians of the 
lake Ladoga; and received from them a tribute of the skins of 
white squirrels, and the appellation of Varangians, or Corsairs. 
The Scandinavian chieftain, Ruric, ultimately possessed himself 
of the sovereignty over these parts, and founded the Russian 
dynasty. His brothers became petty princes, and the main 
body of the Varangians the class of nobles, and the military 
retainers of the monarchy. 

It was not long before the new Russian power cast a look 
southward, and saw the meridian sun throwing its splendour 
upon the luxurious city of Constantinople. The capital of the 
Czesars was a tempting sight, and offered a pleasing field, either 
of invasion or service, to the lean adventurers of the North. 
They modestly began with the latter. The Varangian nobles 
having missed the first prize, and seen the monarchy divided 
among the family of Ruric, grew discontented, hungry, rebellious, 
and formidable. The reigning prince benevolently pointed to 
Constantinople, and advised them, as a friend, to try their luck 
in the Emperor's service, and earn higher wages than the skins 
of white squirrels, or the pay of so poor a monarch as himself. 
They took his advice. Arrived at the Byzantine court, 
they offered themselves to the Emperor, and became his 
body guard: and thus was formed the celebrated Varangian 
corps at Constantinople, that continued to the last age of the 
empire, in spotless loyalty and fidelity to their masters, and 
maintaining their foreign character, and the use of the Danish or 
English tongue. ‘ With their broad and double-edged battle- 
‘ axe on their shoulders, they attended the Greek Emperor to the 
‘ temple, the senate, and the Hippodrome ; he slept and feasted 
‘under their trusty guard; and the keys of the palace, the 
‘treasury, and the capital, were held by the firm and faithful 
‘ hands of the Varangians.’ 

Paganism was advancing unconsciously within Christianizing 
influence, and the rapacity of the northern pirates became 
the instrument of their conversion. Russia kept a steady eye 
upon Constantinople, and the Ceesars trembled at fleet after fleet 
from the north, that threatened to overwhelm them. Toward 
the close of the ninth century, Oskold and Dir, princes of 
Kieff, collected a large armament. In canoes, built out of single 
stems of beach or willow, very like the ships in which Agamemnon’s 


armament sailed to Troy, and in which the Cossacks used to 
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issue forth, two centuries ago, on their piratical adventures from 
the mouth of the Dnieper, the Russian force set sail; and a sea 
of barbarians suddenly appeared beneath the walls of Constanti- 
nople, to the utter dismay and confusion of the capital. The 
Emperor was absent. ‘In despair of human means,’ says our 
history, ‘the patriarch Photius took the Virginal robe of the 
‘ Mother of God from the Blachern Church, and plunged it beneath 
‘the waves of the strait, when the sea suddenly boiled up 
‘from underneath, and wrecked the vessels of the heathen. 
‘ Struck with awe, they believed in that God who had smitten 
‘ them, and Oskold and Dir became the first-fruits of their people 
‘to the Lord. The hymn of victory of the Greek Church “to 
‘the Protecting Conductress,” in honour of the most Holy 
‘ Virgin, has remained a memorial of this triumph, and even now 
‘ among ourselves concludes the office for the First Hour in the 
‘ daily Matins; for that was indeed the first hour of salvation 
‘ to the land of Russia.’ 

A ‘Church of the Prophet Elias at Kieff,’ and the labours 
and miracles of a missionary bishop from Constantinople, were 
the results of the conversion of the two princes. Light dimly 
dawned in Russia; and, an occasional conversion of a Varangian 
at court, and the sight of the treasures and splendour of the Con- 
stantinopolitan churches, ‘the holy relics and the precious Icons,’ 
diligently shewn to all strangers from Russia, produced their effect. 
Toward the end of the tenth century, the ‘morning star’ of Russian 
Christianity, the Princess Olga appeared. Lifted from a low 
birth to the control of a kingdom, the commanding mind of the 
widowed princess made her acts strike home, and tell upon an 
admiring and idolizing people. ‘She undertook a voyage to 
‘ Constantinople, for no other end than to obtain a knowledge of 
‘ the true God; and there she received baptism at the hands of the 
‘ patriarch Polyeuctes, the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
‘ himself being her godfather. The Russian annalist Nestor 


‘ draws an affecting picture of the Patriarch, foretelling to the 
‘ newly illumined princess the ——— which were to descend by 


‘her means on future generations of Russians; while Olga, now 
‘ become Helena by baptism, (that she might resemble, both in 
‘name and deed, the mother of Constantine the Great,) stood 
‘meekly bowing her head, and drinking in, as a sponge that is 
‘ thirsty of moisture, the instructions of the prelate concerning 
‘ the rules of the Church, fasting, prayer, almsgiving, and con- 
‘ tinence; all which she observed with holy exactness on her 
‘return to her own country.’ The Emperor Porphyrogenitus 
himself, has ‘described, with minute diligence, the ceremonial of 
‘ the reception of the great Princess.’ The steps, titles, and salu- 
tations,the banquets, and the presents, which accompanied her visit, 
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shewed the empire’s respect for the new northern power, and the 
joy of the Christian Church on its converts. The baptism of 
her uncle, two interpreters, sixteen damsels of a higher, and 
eighteen of a lower rank, twenty-two domestics, and forty-four 
Russian merchants, who composed the retinue of Olga, accom- 
panied her own. She took with her, on her return, a priest, 
Gregory from Constantinople, and by him was buried, without 
any of the Pagan ceremonies that attended the funerals of 
Russian monarchs. The people surnamed her ‘ the Wise’ in her 
life, and blessed her as a saint after her death. 

But Christianity had yet a formidable struggle to go 
through, before it became the religion of Russia. Vladimir 
was brought up on the knees of his saintly grandmother, in 
whose care his father, a fierce barbarian warrior, who simply 
for Olga’s sake did not persecute the faith, left him, as he went 
on his incessant military expeditions. In retirement from the 
scene of war, and the disorders of a predatory sovereignty, the 
words of Olga sank deep into the heart of her grandson ; but he 
carried them through a stormy and adventurous early life before 
he showed their result. On coming to manly years, the young 
Vladimir forgot his grandmother’s lessons, and, carried away by 
the rude chivalry of his nation, plunged into the thick of blood 
and adventure. Covered with the glories of barbarian warfare, 
he even offered up Christian martyrs to Peroun, and multi- 
plied statues and altars to his Sclavonian gods; but the lessons 
of Olga were working silently within him all the while, The 
hollow and assumed zeal for heathenism, which worked itself 
into enthusiasm to conceal its feebleness, neither deceived himself 
nor others. It became known that Vladimir was no pagan in heart, 
that his mind was on the move, and that he was on the look out for 
abettercreed. The Mahometan Bulgarians sent ambassadors to him 
with the offer of their faith, but he dismissed them peremptorily. 
The Chazarian Jews hoped to win the warrior by a description 
of the ancient glories of Jerusalem, and the wars, invasions, and 
heroic achievements of the old people of God. ‘ But where,’ 
demanded the wise grandson of Olga, ‘is your country?’ ‘Itis 
ruined by the wrath of God for the sins of our fathers,’ was their 
answer. Vladimir said ‘that he had no mind to embrace the law 
of a people whom God had abandoned.’ Western doctors from 
Germany came next, but Vladimir's mind associated Christianity 
with Byzantium and the East. A Greek embassy won the day. 
There appeared before the prince a Greek philosopher and monk 
named Constantine, who discoursed, with the strength of an acute 
zeal, on the insufficiency of all heathen religions. As his speech 
went on, he set, with impassioned eloquence, before the prince, 
the visible judgments of God in this world, the redemption of 
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the human race by the blood of Christ, and the retributions of 
the life to come. He saw the face of Vladimir agitated and con- 
vulsed, (for the heavy sins of a tumultuous youth weighed upon 
him, ) and he seized the auspicious moment; unfolding a picture 
of the last judgment, done in the vigour and vivid colouring of 
the day, he showed the prince the righteous on one side, the 
wicked on the other; the flowery fields of paradise, and the 
scorching flames of hell. ‘Good to those on the right hand, but 
woe to those on the left,’ exclaimed the overpowered Vladimir. 
But sensual nature still struggled in him against heavenly truth. 
He dismissed the missionary with presents, and went back to 
his council-room. It was resolved ‘to send chosen men’ to 
examine the different religions of the world on the very spots 
where they were professed, and make their report. And so 
issued forth, from the gates of Kieff, the most simple-minded 
school of inquirers, and the most original and primitive embassy, 
that the modern world perhaps has seen. 

‘The Greek Emperors,’ says our author, ‘did not fail to 
‘ profit by this favourable opportunity ; and the Patriarch him- 
‘ self in person celebrated the Divine Liturgy, in the Church of 
‘ St. Sophia, with the utmost possible magnificence, before the 
‘astonished ambassadors of Vladimir. The sublimity and 
‘ splendour of the service forcibly struck them; but we may not 
‘ ascribe -to the mere external impression, that softening of the 
* hearts of these heathens, on which depended the conversion of a 
‘ whole nation. From the earliest times of the Church, extra- 
‘ ordinary signs of God’s power have constantly gone hand in 
‘ hand with that apparent weakness of man, by which the Gospel 
‘ was preached; and so also the Byzantine chronicle relates of 
‘ the Russian ambassadors, “ that during the Divine Liturgy, at 
‘ the time of carrying the Holy Gifts in procession to the Throne 
‘ or altar and singing the Cherubic hymn, the eyes of their spirit 
‘were opened, and they saw, as in ecstasy, glittering youths 
‘ who joined in signing the hymn of the Thrice Holy.” Being 
‘ thus fully persuaded of the truth of the orthodox faith, they 
‘ returned to their old country already Christians in heart: and 
‘ without saying a word before the Prince in favour of the other 
‘ religions, they declared thus concerning the Greek :—“ When 
‘ we stood in the temple we did not know where we were, for 
‘ there is nothing else like it upon earth; there in truth God has 
‘ His dwelling with men, and we can never forget the beauty we 
‘ saw there. No one who has once tasted sweets, will afterwards 
‘ take that which is bitter, nor can we now any longer abide in 
‘ heathenism.” Then the Boyars said to Vladimir, “ If the reli- 
‘gion of the Greeks had not been good, your grandmother, 
‘ Ola, who was the wisest of women, would not have embraced 
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‘it.” The weight of the name of Olga decided her grandson, 
‘and he said no more in answer to these words than—* Where 
‘ shall we be baptized?”’ 

One difficulty, however, still remained, and it was a peculiar 
one: a crux which neither logic nor theology could surmount. 
Vladimir’s genuine but somewhat partial experience of human 
life had convinced him that nothing that was good in the world, 
and worth having, was to be had without fighting for it. The 
inference was applied with vigour and determination to the sub- 
ject of baptism. The magnanimity of the great barbarian sus- 
pected the peaceful and benevolent aspect in which that heavenly 
gift presented itself, and could hardly appreciate its reality as so 
easy a prize. Asa thing that was to be had by simple asking, 
it puzzled, not to say scandalized him; and he longed to give 
the mild delusion a solidity; to convert the free gift into an 
extorted concession, wrung by force of arms and mortal 
onslaughts, amid the cries of besieged cities and devastated 
fields, from a reluctant and hostile Christianity. He embarked 
his warriors, and set sail for the city of Cherson in the Tauride, 
a tributary of Constantinople. After a long and unsuccessful 
siege, an arrow shot by a priest named Anastasius, from the 
town, who probably knew the prince’s state of mind, and the 
easiness of the terms which he would impose, told him to cut off 
the aqueducts which supplied the besieged with water. In great 
joy, Vladimir vowed, that if he got possession of the town, he 
would be baptized; and his wish was gained. In possession of 
Cherson, he sent to the Byzantine court, and demanded the hand 
of Anna, the emperor’s sister. The condition of conversion 
which the court sent back received the philosophic answer, that 
Vladimir’s inquiries after truth had terminated in making him a 
Christian; that he ‘had long examined and conceived a love for 
the Greek Law.’ The Princess Anna arrived at Cherson, 
accompanied by a venerable body of clergy ; and ‘the baptism 
‘and marriage of Vladimir were both celebrated at once, in the 
‘ church of the most Holy Mother of God. The sight of the prince 
‘had been much affected by a complaint of the eyes, but at the 
‘ moment that the Bishop of Cherson laid his hands on him when 
‘he had risen out of the bath of regeneration, Vladimir received 
‘ not only spiritual illumination, but also the bodily sight of his 
‘ eyes, and cried out, “ Now I have seen the true God.”’ Struck 
by his miraculous recovery, many of the prince’s suite followed 
his example; and the armament that had left the Borysthenes a 
pagan one, returned a Christian. 

adimir’s return to Kieff was the signal for the over- 
throw of the old superstition. His twelve sons were baptized, 
first. The image of the god Peroun, dragged through the 
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mud of the city, and battered by the clubs of enthusiastic barba- 
rian converts, was hurled into the Dnieper. ‘ The people at 
‘ first followed their idol as it was borne down the stream, but 
‘ were soon quieted when they saw that Peroun could not help 
‘ himself.’ Surrounded by a converted court and Boyars, he 
resolved to strike a decisive blow. The century that had passed 
since the conversion of Oskold and Dir; the treaties, the inter- 
course of commerce with Constantinople, Bulgaria, and other 
Christian powers, had gradually ripened the popular mind. A 
royal proclamation from Vladimir announced that ‘ Whoever on 
‘the morrow should not repair to the river, whether rich or 
‘ poor, he should hold him for his enemy.’ ‘ At the call of their 
‘ respected Lord, all the multitude of the citizens, in troops, with 
‘ their wives and children, flocked to the Dnieper ; and without 
‘any manner of opposition, received holy Baptism, as a nation, 
‘ from the Greek bishops and priests. N estor draws an affect- 
‘ ing picture of the whole people at once :—* Some stood in the 
‘ water up to their necks, others up to their breasts, holding their 
‘ young children in their arms; the priests read the prayers 
‘from the shore, naming at once whole companies by the same 
‘name.” He who was the means of thus bringing them to 
‘ salvation, filled with a transport of joy at the affecting sight, 
‘cried out to the Lord, offering and commending into His 
‘ hands himself and his people :—“ O, great God, Who hast made 
‘heaven and earth, look down upon these Thy new people. 
‘Grant them, O Lord, to know Thee the only true God, as 
‘ Thou hast been made known to Christian lands, and confirm in 
‘ them a true and unfailing faith; and assist me, O Lord, against 
‘ my enemy that opposes me, that, trusting in Thee and in Thy 
‘power, 1 may overcome all his wiles.” Vladimir erected 
‘ the first church, that of St. Basil, after whom he was named, 
‘on the very mount which had formerly been sacred to 
‘ Peroun, adjoining his own palace. Thus was Russia Enlight- 
‘ ened.”’ 

From the capital the tide of conversion reached the provincial 
cities. At Novogorod the scene of Peroun’s overthrow and 
degradation was acted again; he was thrown into the Volkoff. 
In Rostoff and the principal towns the altars of idolatry fell 
before a strong arm; and the Russian bishops made progresses, 
accompanied by Vladimir himself. Once begun, the work of 
conversion advanced rapidly, and spread over the ground. From 
the principal towns it irrigated the country districts, and pro- 
ceeding onward and onward from the heart of Russia, gradually 
invaded and covered the regions of the far North,—those large 
tracts extending to the Arctic sea, now forming the upper half 
of the Russian empire, but then almost an unexplored field. 
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The chief instruments of Russian conversion were the monas- 
teries. The monastic system was the great machinery by which 
the Church’s activity worked, and by which her missionary 
enterprises were forwarded and sustained. The monastic system 
arose by degrees out of the deep individual impulses and cravings 
of holy minds, and was fostered by the peculiar character and 
temperament of the infant Church. 

Deep in the heart of the newChurch the hermit spirit was fixed : 
it arose with the first conversions, and mingled with the popular 
mind. It was part of a whole character, which her locality and 
the temper of her people has stamped upon the Russian Church 
from the first. A profound, vigorous, and enthusiastic spirit, a 

wer, which an intensity of the Christian character rather than 
its grace and finish gives, marked the character of the primitive 
Russian saint. He grasped firmly and resolutely the idea of 
abstraction and separation from the world which the Gospel 
gave, and carried it out literally and tangibly. Solitude courted 
him with spiritual attractions; she unfolded her mysteries; she 
opened out a world. That meditative faculty which fills the 
soul with awful imagery, keeps her gazing on deep truths, as if 
on vacancy, deepens the sense of the Divine presence, and reveals 
God in His creation, seemed her especial gift. A fixed, rooted, 
tenacious, and single-eyed faith, longed to have nothing to do 
but look on mysteries; to live in a spiritual world of its own, 
and be alone with God and that creation which shadowed forth 
His greatness. There is a state in which thought simply rests, 
reposes, dwells on its object; the senses simply act; the eye 
gazes on and on; nature is still and imbibes; and one deep 
passive continuity bears the soul insensibly along. An interval 
of pure primordial life appears to come over her; and, all tumult 
and disorder over in earth, and sea, and air, herself relieved 
within, and the uneasy machinery of active common thought 
suspended, the simple motion of the soul proceeds, the soul as 
she is in herself. Her noisless wheels move on as if they moved 
not. The mute orbit of the silvery moon, the silence of the 
planets and the stars, the growth of nature’s offspring—plants 
and trees—faintly picture her still motion. The transparent 
liquid element of thought rests, like clear water, within its basin, 
and reflects the heaven above. The noiseless vault and blue 
depth of ether overhead contains the music of the spheres, inau- 
dible to the outward ear from its very purity, but acting on the 
inner sense, and touching the secret springs of mental peace. 
There is a faculty of simply fixing, setting, and planting thought ; 
letting objects fill the mind; a cleaving, adhering, absorbing 
faculty of simple contemplation. All things under the sun are 
food for it. ‘The misanthropical solitary of our own Borderland 
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fame had his own love of nature and earth’s beauty. He stood 
for days and days looking on the green, and on the water: he 
only looked and looked; he saw the green—he saw the water. 
Hours and days passed,—the green was green, the water water ; 
they were the same; but he looked on and on, and fixed his 
sullen intense soul, like solid lead, upon the earth. The hermit 
translated nature’s depth and fixedness into a higher temper, and 
gave it a religious scene to dwell on. He saw through nature’s 
veil the world spiritual, and carried his heightened vision there. 
That world was ever before him ; he saw its depths unfolding to 
his religious eye; he gazed and gazed on heavenly shadows, and 
fed unceasingly on the awful and sublime. He went out into 
the woods, and left mankind behind him. The sight of man 
was an interruption to him; if it followed him, he retreated 
further. A holy ambition courted wildness and desolation, and 
was only satisfied with solitude’s very furthest shore and most 
inaccessible cavern. 

A wildness and exaggeration marks other features of the 
primitive saint of Russia. He carries the Christian standard 
into a region of eccentricity, and is not satisfied unless grace 
assumes heraldic and mystical dimensions. If Christianity 
be, as has been said, in comparison with the luxurious softness 
of classical paganism, a kind of barbarism, in no character has 
its bold peculiarity been more prominent than in the Russian 
saint’s. His intensity rises into a quasi-barbaric, and rude 
magnitude; he is omnia magna; he aims at size; his spiritual 
world delights in extraordinary formations, and is not content 
with the tempered expressions that Christian civilization culti- 
vates. The saintly Prelate that wished, after a long life of 
prayer and self-mortification, to express the depth of his humility, 
the prostration and horror which his inmost soul felt at the 
contemplation of itself, could not do it by ordinary language or 
signs. His humility was ambitious and gigantic; it sought 
‘ within the lowest depth a lower still,’ and swelled into a rude 
barbaric act—a majesty of self-abasement. The dying saint 
anathematized himself; he forbad his body the rites of Christian 
burial, and ordered it to be cast out, like the carcase of a 
beast, upon the desert. He was obeyed; his friends dare not 
trifle with the awful command. For three days his body lay 
exposed on the plain to the beasts of prey. But no beast touched 
the sacred corpse. After the third day his friends came, and 
his unviolated remains could no longer be excluded from a 

rave. 

Such was the source from which the great conversions of the 
North proceeded. The Hermit was the missionary of Russia. 
A hermit-spirit, that grew by sympathy, and caught one mind 
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after another, made its way into the wildest and most unexplored 
tracts. Solitude flourished upon the social basis: it was the fashion, 
if we may say so. The impulse penetrated the youthful Church, 
and formed an atmosphere of its own. The genius loci favoured 
it. Nature’s magnificent desolation, and the aboriginal solitudes 

of a newnorthern world invited the meditative minds of these pri- 
mitive ascetics; and the silent forests and the shores of the inland 
waters of Russia were inhabited by spiritual wanderers, that 
haunted the scene like beings from another world. They dug out 
their caves; they built their cells with their own hand in the rock, 
by the dark rolling stream or cold placid lake. Wherever they 
went they could not hide themselves; they were discovered ; 
disciples gathered about them. The hermitage now swelled into 
the monastery, that became the missionary centre of its neigh- 
bourhood, and sent out preachers to the heathen tribes around. 
The adventurous solitary was thus the first propagator of the faith, 
and scattered the original seeds of conversion everywhere. The 
monastery was as prolific in its turn, and re-produced the spirit 
from which it had itself sprung. From the bosom of each new 

Society the spiritual adventurer went forth, who aspired to 
greater solitude than a fraternity afforded. He quitted his 
monastery as he would his home, and rose ambitiously from the 
monk to the hermit. The cell thus produced the monastery ; 
the monastery the cell. The system spread by a self-expanding 
power, and propagated itself. The isolated offshoot of the old 
fraternity was the nucleus of a new one, and the parent monas- 
tery planted its colony in some hitherto undiscovered field. The 
new fraternity worked in secret, under the shelter of their forest 
home and sanctuary, unseen by the world’s eye. Nobody had 
seen their rude abode; no one knew of its existence. Hunters 
from Novogorod, and kings, travelling with their suites, sud- 
denly came across a rough fabric in some wild recess, and found 
it was @ monastery. First collecting the Church’s resources, 
and then dispetsing them, the monastic system thus gradually 
irrigated the country, and distributed the waters of its reservoirs 
by different channels over the northern wilderness ; and the vast 
domains of the heathen were overrun and subjugated by a career 
of religious adventure and colonization. 

Beginning as early as the reign of Olga, when the desolate Island 
of Barlaam, in the Lake of Lethon lodged the two missionary 
anchorites, (rermanus and Sergius; the hermit-spirit of Russia 
reserved its first regular movement for the epoch of the national 
conversion under Vladimir. To one great saintly name the 
movement principally attaches—one of three that seem trans- 
planted from the early ages of the Gospel to attain a second 
sanctity. An air of spiritual romance is thrown over the birth 
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of Russian monasticism, as the names of the first Christian an- 
chorites recur, and the first founders of monastic life in Palestine 
and Egypt re-appear, by the lakes and river sides of infant 
Russia, in the Sclavonian solitude and forest. The spirit of the 
first great hermits, Hilarion, Antony, and Theodosius, lives again 
in the Hilarion, Antony, and Theodosius of the North, the first 
great monastic exemplars and Hermit Saints of Russia. The 
vision recurs; the eastern sun has a second rise; history repeats 
her tale unconsciously, and goes off into a mystic rhyme; ages 
are prototypes of other ages, and the winding course of time 
brings us round to the same spot again. We feel as in a dream; 
even in waking life, we see objects sometimes, and think we have 
seen them before, and know not where; and the mind revives 
a primordial recollection and dreamy mirror of the past. 

The deep woods that covered the beautiful banks of the Dnieper 
offered a peculiarly genial solitude to hermit minds. Thithgr, 
from the elevation and activities of the metropolitan throne of 
Kieff, retired the saintly Hilarion. He took an affection to a 
picturesque site on a hill, where he dug with his own hand the 
dark eave, which was the germ of all the future religious houses 
of Russia. There he passed the remainder of his life in solitary 
prayer and meditation, and, at his death, bequeathed to his 
Church his holy name and empty cell. 

A native of Lubetch, by name Anthony, travelling abroad, 
and touching in the course of his journey on Mount Athos, 
received upon that old monastic ground a sudden impulse to 
devote himself to celibacy. His first wish was to stay the rest 
of his days in the scene of his casual visit, and live and die 
amongst the brethren of the monastery. But the hegumen saw 
a higher destiny in his face and bearing, and told him to return 
to his country again. ‘ The humble Anthony obeyed, and brought 
with him the blessing of the holy mountain.’ He went from 
place to place, but ‘his soul thirsting for contemplation, could 
‘ find no resting-place any where, but in the deserted cave of 
‘ Hilarion.’ There Anthony established himself; but his solitude 
could not choke the fame of his holiness. Princes and Boyars found 
him out; and, partly to express their reverence and ask his spiritual 
counsel, partly to satisfy their curiosity, persisted in breaking 
upon his retirement. The Great Prince himself paid him a 
visit with his suite, and received from the hermit’s lips a prophecy 
of the disastrous defeat which afterwards befell him on the 
banks of the Alta. Wearied with such irruptions, Anthony 
would at times retire from the involuntary publicity of the 
hermitage on the Dnieper, into the thicknesses of the unexplored 
forest, and beyond all human track and inquiry, cultivate an 
intensive and deeper solitude, After such absences he returned 
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again. The cave of Hilarion drew him by aholy charm, which 
the memory of the dead, and years of prayer and contemplation, 
had imparted to it. 

Now disciples collected about him, and he supplied a centre 
to the religious aspirations of an infant church. Twelve pupils 
formed the original religious community which grew out of 
Anthony’s cell. He himself retired as soon as he found himself 
surrounded, and would not share the fruits of his own solitude 
when they took him out of it. Born for sternness and isolation, 
he kept the new world, that he had himself made, at a distance 
from him, and preferred to influence men as an exemplar solely, 
rather than as a companion, however reverenced. He just con- 
structed his new society, and gave them a head; and then, leavin 
them with his blessing, excavated for himself a new cave, whic 
he never left. Theodosius, the first head, brought the new 
society into shape, and gave it a constitution. The rule of the 
Studium Monastery, the very strictest in Constantinople, was 
adopted. The diet and the ceremonial; the chauntings, bowings, 
and prostrations, were fixed by it. Theodosius added spiritual 
instruction of his own on prayer without ceasing, on the means 
of guarding against evil thoughts, and on mutual charity, obe- 
dience and diligence. 

Thus, with a founder from Athos, and arule from the Studium, 
arose the great Petchersky Lavra, or Monastery, which became 
the model of all the future monasteries of Russia. All religious 
eyes turned to it, and its standard was law. The offerings-of the 
faithful, and presents from kings and nobles, flowed in, and the 
skill of Greek architects soon replaced its humble church of 
wood, with spacious stone. The Lavra ‘ shot its roots deep into 
the soil of Russia:’ court and hermitage felt its influence. -It- 
supplied bishops and pastors; missionaries and martyrs, doctors 
and historians to the Church. ‘The Annalist Nestor, at the age 
of seventeen, retired into its walls. His annals, authentic and 
almost contemporary, of the sacred antiquities of Russia, the 
most precious record of herself that his Church possesses, were 
composed within its walls; and the Petchersky was ‘ the cradle 
of Russian history.’ The haughty warriors of a semi-barbarian 
race, visited it with awe. The great Prince Swatoslaus himself, 
came to the Petchersky; was rebuked for his sins and usurpa- 
tions ; and showed his gratitude to his reprovers, by munificent 
donations. Royal asceticism took refuge within its walls. The 
excitements of rude chivalry were abandoned for its devotional 
rule; and commencing with a son of the great Vladimir, a long 
line of princely recluses, were inmates of the Petchersky. 

The religious movement begun by Anthony on the banks of 
the Dnieper, spread far and wide in its example and offshoots. 
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A missionary monasticism attacked the savage Voss and 
Viatichi, and worked its way along the banks of the Oka. <A 
community of monks, discovered one day upon a rocky and 
desolate island in the Koubensky lake, were the preachers of the 
Gospel to the Choudes. <A northern offshoot of this settlement 
sprung up on the shores of the Onega Lake, and the haunts of 
the Lopars. The monks of the Lake Lodoga converted the 
Carelian tribes. The forests of Great Perm were penetrated 
by the fur-hunters of Novogorod: thither the apostolic zeal of 
St. Stephen carried him. Pained by the gross heathenism of that 
forest race, among whom his childhood had passed, he went out, a 
single monk, to overcome it; he formed an alphabet for their lan- 
guage; he set up a Christian station and Church; he wandered 
along the banks of the Viuma, preaching the Gospel to the 
natives, and drove the heathen priests before him. ‘ Thirsting 
‘ after a retreat of absolute quiet, St.Cyril left his own monastery, 
‘and secluded himself on the silent shores of the White Lake. 
‘ Such a light as his could not remain hid under a bushel. His 
‘monastery grew and flourished, and became an object of the 
‘ deepest reverence to the Czars, especially to John the Terrible. 
‘ In its turn it became the seed-bed of other houses, which sprang 
‘ up around it both near and far off. From the white waters of 
‘ the lake, St. Sabbatius carried the germ of monasticism to the 
‘ grey waves of the Northern Ocean. There, in the uninhabited 
‘islands of the White Sea, his fellow-labourér,-Germanus, and 
‘ his successor, St. Zosimus, laid the foundation of the Solovetsky 
‘ Lavra, which has stood as a glorious boundary to the north, 
‘ and illumined all the coasts of the sea with the light of Chris- 
‘ tianity.’ This monastery still preserves its religious name, and 
is one of the great places to which pilgrims resort. Inaccessible 
during eight months of the year, from the floating ice which 
surrounds it, it is visited by crowds of peasants in the summer 
months, and presents to the traveller's eye a scene from mediaval 
times. 

Stronger at some times than at others, subsiding and revivin 
again, this vigorous course of monastic plantation runs thro 
the first centuries of Russian Church history, and fills the 
religious openings as they occur. So late as the early part of 
the sixteenth century, the scene of the first conquest of Russia 
was repeated, in the shape of the discoveries and colonizations 
of the Cossacks. Ascending the courses of rivers, like the 
Varangians of old, the Cossack armaments emptied them- 
selves upon the wild districts of northern Asia; and the 
savage inhabitants, awe-struck at the spectacle, paid the old 
Varangian tribute of furs to their conquerors. Siberia, the new 
world of Russia, was gained much in the same way in which 
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Cortez and Pizarro gained the new American hemisphere ; licen- 
tiousness, cruelty, and rapine marked their progress, and new 
Russia was one field of worse than heathen disorder ; all things 
were articles of capture to the Cossacks, and wives among the 
rest. A hermit, named Jonah, appears in the midst of this 
scene, as a propagator of monasticism. Side by side with the 
progress of Cossack conquest, barbarous and reckless as it was, 
Christianity was made to extend too. As each colony was 
planted, and towns arose in the uninhabited desert, monasteries 
arose with them ; the Church laid her basis in Siberia, and the reli- 
gious houses of Tobolsk, Tagila, Tara, Verchotoursk, and a num- 
ber of places, whose magnificent but unpronounceable names 
would make an idle display upon paper, formed a fabric of ecclesi- 
astical influence, by which she grappled with her emergencies, and 
Christianized, in some measure, the conquerors and the conquered. 

One effect of Russian conversion has not been observed. Be- 
sides that of simple conversion, it had incidentally another ; it 
raised a commonwealth, while it founded a Church, and a reli- 
gious organization was the basis of a political one. Little thought 
those simple hermits of old, as they lived in the woods, and 
preached the Gospel to the rude neighbouring tribes, that they 
were forming the basis of an empire; and that their cells were 
the sources from which the great organization of the North 
would issue. But soit was. Each new religious house, as it 
gained its converts, gathered a populatidn about it. The savage 
tribe of the forest, that lived without law or settled system, 
rose into a regular community around it. The town, in natural 
course, rose about the monastery, and a basis of law and social 
order was formed, wherever conversion spread. The rights 
judicatorial which the monasteries enjoyed, made their neigh- 
bourhood especially desirable. Ecclesiastical law gave a shelter 
and support of which men were glad to avail themselves; and 
the calm benevolence of Church power, in ages of misrule and 
disorder, attracted special confidence. The monasteries became 
the centres of rising Russian civilization, order, and unity; they 
created their own atmosphere around them wherever they rose. 
The fields began to shine with culture; aboriginal rudeness dis- 
appeared, cities and villages sprung up, and a new era, political 
as well as religious, began. So far from the State founding the 
Church in Russia, the Church founded the State. The Church 
was the mother of the empire, and not its tool; and the Russian 
nation was the issue of a religious colonization. The Russian 
kingdom, like that of ancient Rome, was a small one in its 
origin; and, extending far outside of the narrow domain of the 
Varangian princes, the modern Russian empire consisted then 
of a vast number of scattered tribes, that owned but little con- 
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nexion with themselves, or with the Great Prince. The Church 
converted these tribes, and, in converting them, incidentally 
united and consolidated them. She brought them under one 
head. The Gospel was the centre of unity ; and one faith made 
one kingdom and people. She threw up, wherever she spread, 
a new alluvial soil, and carried a new organization along with 
her; and the Russian nation is her formation, the work of her 
constructive temper and uniting creed. 

The era of conversion over, we approach an age of civil dis- 
order and anarchy. Russia, for a century and a half, trembles 
on the brink of dismemberment and dissolution. The bitter 
feuds of the appanaged princes tore a promiscuous empire, just 
emerging from barbarism, and made up of different and but 
superficially connected tribes, into fragments, which hardly pro- 
mised to come together again. The great house of Chernigoff 
disputed with the elder one of Kieff for the supremacy, and each 
enlisted on its side all the fury that could be mustered in a wild 
and untamed people. The storm invaded even the sanctuary, 
and the horns of the altar were not respected, where they pro- 
tected a member of the rival house. The sacred character of 
monk did not save the Prince Igor of Chernigoff from being 
torn in pieces by a Kieff mob. The numerous and widely- 
scattered branches of the Russian royal house, prolonged and 
sharpened a contest, once begun; and a crowd of petty princes, 
answering to the feudal barons of the European system, and 
owning a comparatively loose allegiance to their lord para- 
mount at Kieff, exulted in disturbance and collision. Russia 
was the theatre of a savage civil war, and the new field of the 
Gospel was stained with blood. 

The Church alone carried Russia through this dangerous and 
tempestuous period. She was conciliator, peacemaker, and saver 
of blood. She appeared as an angel of life amid the storm. The 
rival armies met, and were preparing for the engagement, when 
the intercessor came forward, and threw herself between them; 
and the white flag of the Church befriended the besieged city, 
with its defenceless crowd of women and children, when no 
other help appeared. Her approach was the signal for a pause, 
and cessation from the clang of arms. ‘ The Great Prince lay 
trembling behind the walls of Kieff,’ besieged by his own in- 
censed brethren; the fate of the city seemed sealed ; when sud- 
denly, in the hostile camp, the new metropolitan Nicholas 
appeared, and addressed the besieging chief:—‘* We beseech 
* thee, O Prince, and thy brethren, that ye will not be so unna- 
‘ tural as to ruin your own country of Russia.’ The fraternal 
appeal saved Kieff; the threat of an interdict saved the city of 
Vladimir from the wrath of their besiegers. The only neutral 
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and organized power amid conflicting interests and mutual 
hatreds, the Church rose in influence and position throughout 
this anarchical period, and became the centre and rallying- 
point round which the loose fragments of a crumbling empire 
finally gathered, and were cemented again. She commanded 
the only bond of unity which all felt; her creed was the only 
impress which all minds had in common. The element of unity, 
gradually asserted its strength, and prevailed over the incentives 
to discord and division. 

Upon the Metropolitan See especially, a new set of duties, 
responsibilities, and powers, was thrown. It naturally became 
the referee or arbiter to which both sides appealed. Its inter- 
ference was sought, its favour contended for. The Metropolitan 
knew the secrets of both sides, and, from his advantageous cen- 
tral seat, could command attention and respect. He had the 
Church at his command, that supplied him with an un- 
limited number of active messengers and envoys. The monks 
were the political agents of the day, and passed and re-passed 
from camp to camp with messages of peace, and terms of 
arrangement. A Greek by birth, a Constantinopolitan, who 
had breathed the air of the South, and lived in the city of the 
Ceesars, superior in arts, accomplishments, and address, to the 
- semi-barbarians amongst whom he was thrown, the Metropo- 
litan combined many different advantages in his situation, and 
was enabled to take an important part in the political affairs of 
the day. 

The Metropolitan See gained weight from such a career, and 
assumed a recognised authority and position. It rose not without 
considerable suspicion and jealousy. An instinct tells the world 
when the Church is getting power; and even the rude Musco- 
vite had his apprehensions. A prejudice arose against a foreign 
Pontiff. Their own Metropolitan, said the Russian warriors, 
should be a Russian like themselves, not a Constantinopolitan, and 
lettered Greek. An assembly of Bishops met under this political 
influence, and nominated, on a vacancy, a Russian Metropolitan, 
without applying to the Patriarch of Constantinople. A struggle 
immediately commenced; and St. Niphont, of Novogorod, 
celebrated in Russian story for his defence of Church rights, 
stood out for the Patriarch, and refused to recognise the intruder. 
After a nine years’ contest, he conquered; and for three cen- 
turies after its conversion, the Metropolitans of Russia were, 
with hardly an exception, Greeks. 

A step taken by the Metropolitan See about this time, showed 
judicious foresight, and was very instrumental in preserving its 
power. As the tide of conversion spread, and the Church 
enlarged her domains towards the North, the southern city of 
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Kieff became an inconvenient seat for the Metropolitan. The 
activity and life of the Russian empire, gradually flowing in 
the northern direction, threatened to leave his see stranded and 
feeble. An able and far-sighted Prelate saw the danger. A 
new city of promise in the North was then making its appear- 
ance, and the Metropolitan, Peter, saw, through the poverty and 
nakedness of its first settlement, the future glories of Moscow. 
He persuaded the Czar, John, to lay the foundation there of the 
stone cathedral of the Assumption. ‘ If thou wilt comfort my 
‘ old age,’ said he, ‘if thou wilt build here a temple worthy of the 
‘ Mother of God, then thou shalt be more glorious than all the 
‘ other princes, and thy posterity shall become great. My bones 
‘ shall remain in this city: prelates shall rejoice to dwell in it, and 
‘ the hands of its princes shall be upon the neck of our enemies.’ 
His prophecy was fulfilled. ‘ In that same temple, in the wall 
‘ of which he prepared for himself beforehand a tomb, in the view 
‘ of his uncorrupted remains, and, as it were, before the face and 
‘ presence of the Prelate himself, are crowned the successors of 
‘ John, now no longer princes of Moscow only, but rulers over 
‘ the ninth part of the globe.’ 

A meek, steady, quiet ability marks the policy of the Metro- 
politans throughout these troubled times. eir situation 
exposed them to much odium, and envy and faction created 
difficulties, and brought them into straits. They went through 
these with that easy assurance which simplicity inspires, and 
which reminds us of our own Anglo-Saxon Prelates, the 
St. Wolstans and the Oswalds, of primitive English times. 
Accused by a malignant and rival Prelate, who desired his See, 
before an Episcopal Synod, the venerable Peter faced his 
gathered foes with calm tranquillity. ‘Little caring to be great 
‘ in this world, the holy man spake thus to the assembly :—* I am 
‘ not better than the Prophet Jonas; if I be the cause of this 
* tempest, cast me out of the ship, and the tumult will be still.” 
‘But when his innocence could not be hid, the meek Prelate 
‘ revenged himself upon the slanderer in these words :-—“ Peace 
‘ be with thee, my son! This was no deed of thine, but his, who 
‘ from the beginning is the envier of the human race, the devil. 
‘ As for thee, take care of thyself for the future; and for the 
‘ past, may God forgive thee!”’ 

The Russian Church owes much to her line of Metropolitans 
and Patriarchs. They were a noble, earnest, ascetic line of 
prelates. They issued from the monastic cell, and its stern 
discipline, to their see ; and they maintained through their public 
life the severity and devotion of the monastery. They were 
laborious, ardent, enthusiastic rulers and champions of the 
Church. They attended to her as their only care upon earth, 
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and only object of their love. They follow one another in 
patriarchal order, sustaining each other's steps and labours; and 
the stream of time carries down the Metropolitan character with 
its traditionary associations and aims, into the See and its occu- 
pier. There is an absence of chance and irregularity in the 
succession. ‘They differ in degrees of saintlinéss, and some are 
more marked and stronger characters than others; but the point 
to observe is the remarkable absence, as it seems, of bad prelates 
among them. There do not appear those violent breaks or blots 
in the line that one expects to see in a long series of high digni- 
taries. They personify the Church, and her career; they seem 
identified with her; they bear consecrated countenances, and 
like a row of Church pillars, they support and are part of the 
ecclesiastic fabric. High Saints ap among them; men of 
heroic fortitude and fervour, to whom the whole Church of 
their day looked. Their lofty Christian flights and ascents in 
grace, their humility, rigours, and perpetual devotion have been 
canonized. They looked back with fond regret, in the midst of 
their splendour and dignity, on the contemplative life they had 
left, and involuntarily coveted a return to it. Some did retire 
to cells and hermitages. The Metropolitan Theodosius, in 
withdrawing from the See, ‘took with him a poor feeble old 
‘man, to his cell, and tended him as a servant, washing his 
‘sores, as a pattern of Christian humility.’ His successor, 
Philip, wore heavy irons on his mortified, emaciated body: they 
were discovered at his death,-and hung up over his tomb. 
Miraculous powers are attributed to them. They prophesy; 
they heal the sick. St. Peter, the Wonderworker, whose staff 
descended down the line of Metropolitans and Patriarchs as the 
heir-loom of the Church, St. Jonah, and others, were the awe 
of their several ages, and the people looked up to them as inspired 
men. Their sanctity was the foundation of their fame, and in the 
Russian, as over the rest of the medizval Church, the saintly 
character was associated with the miraculous; and the intensity of 
grace overflowed into the outward world, and acted upon nature. 

Meantime the Church enjoyed remarkable privileges and tem- 
poralities. By the charter of Vladimir she was independent 
of the Lay Courts, and possessed a large jurisdiction of her 
own, secular as well as spiritual. She alone judged priests, and 
all who, to use the technical term, ‘ belonged to the Church.’ 
‘ These,’ says the decree of Vladimir, ‘are the persons who 
‘belong to the Church: the stewards of Church lands, the 
‘ priests, deacons, and their children, the wife of 2 priest, and 
‘the whole body of clerks; moreover, the monk, the nun, the 
‘woman who bakes holy bread, the cloistered pilgrim, the 
‘ physician, the man who, by a holy miracle, is restored to 
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‘ health, the slave whom the master releases for the good of his 
‘soul, the stranger, the blind and the lame; especially the 
‘ monasteries, the hospitals, and establishments for the care of 
* guests and strangers. All these are the people who, for the 
‘sake of God, belong to the Church. Between these parties 
‘ the Metropolitan, or Bishop, is to act as judge, and to arrange 
‘ the offences, disputes, and contentions which take place among 
‘them.’ Particular classes of crimes and civil cases came 
under the eye of the Church as well: ‘ divorce, adultery, con- 
‘tests between married persons on the subject of property, 
‘ magic, poisoning, witchcraft, incantations, biting, striking of 
‘ parents, legacy and property disputes between children brothers 
* and sisters in law,’ and many other cases. ‘I command,’ says 
Vladimir, ‘ all my officers, and judges, and lieutenants in nowise 
‘ to prejudice the jurisdiction of the Church. If any one detract 
‘from them, he shall be fined with the loss of his goods; and, 
* in addition, he shall have to answer for it before God and the 
‘assembled angels at the last day, where no intercession is of 
* any avail, and righteousness alone saves men from the second 
‘ death, from everlasting torment, from the laver of the con- 
* demned, from the everlasting fire of hell.’ 

The secular sway and baronial rights of the Western Church 
thus grew up in the Russian. An independent jurisdiction and 
large estates brought with them the natural concomitant of 
power. The monasteries grew rich, and exercised a feudal 
sovereignty over their districts. The Archimandrite or Abbot of 
one of the large ones was a territorial prince, and could collect 
and equip, on occasions, considerable armies. The large monas- 
teries or fom themselves were huge places, more like towns than 
single buildings ; and the thickness and height of their walls and 
fortifications enabled them to maintain sieges, and keep armies 
at bay. The Bishops sat with the nobles in council. ey had 
high temporal rank in their cities. The ‘Lords of Novogorod,’ 
as the Archbishops of that place were called, maintained their 
civil post with some difficulty among the tumultuous population 
of a city proud of its independence, and the singular privilege 
of a popular assembly. The uproarious Novogorodians ejected 
their ‘Bishop, but he returned again. A wave of popular insur- 
rection carried the Church out—its ebb brought her in again ; 
and the threat of an interdict kept the unruly democracy in order. 
Meantime churches and monasteries crowded the large cities. 
The — conflagration at Kieff burned down four hundred 
churches, according to the accounts of the old chroniclers. The 
report, at any rate, shows what ground the Church covered 
there. The skill of Italian and Grecian architects, and the 
splendour which accompanies increasing wealth, appeared in the 
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ornaments and style of the fabrics. The minarets, and towers, 
and lofty domes of the Russian city, rising in almost theatrical 
beauty and splendour on the vast plain, touched even the heart 
of the barbarian invader, and he turned away, and could not 
utter the order for its destruction. 

We have arrived at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
the fourth of Russian Christianity. We have seen the Church 
first forming her northern empire, and then keeping it together ; 
first the colonizer, and then the guardian; uniting a number of 
nations and tribes by the tie of a new faith, and preserving the 
political unity which had been founded on the religious. 

Another age draws on with another struggle ; a foreign foe suc- 
ceeds intestine discord, and a barbarian irruption brings out her 
characteristic power again. The Moguls appeared. The savage, 
overpowering, and prolific race, that had already, under Zinghis 
Khan and his sons, overrun China and Persia, and overturned the 
throne of the Abasside at Bagdad, now presented itself upon the 
European confine. It came with the terror of a hitherto irre- 
sistible march; its numbers were countless, its leaders unrivalled 
in military prowess, and talent for command. Its course, like that 
of fate, strong, merciless, and unswerving, had flattened all oppo- 
sition, and cleared the ground it touched. No exhibition of 

ower that history presents to us surpasses the career of the 
Mespile and Tartars under Zinghis Khan. He was imper- 
sonated empire, embodied invasion, an engine rather than a 
man, with an element rather than a soul in him. His progress 
was more allied to the irresistibleness of physical power than 
the instability of human will; it emulated the laws of nature 
and mechanism; and the world seemed threatened with the 
dominion of Manichean evil, inexorable fate, and unconquered 
matter. The strength of the Moguls was unaccompanied with 
those ingredients of weakness that enter into the constitution of 
ordinary nations. Snugness and stagnation, unemployed ease, 
and large classes, whose sole existence is luxury and pleasure, 
stuff up the frame-work of the civilized nation, fill up her in- 
terstices with encumbering matter, and line her veins and 
arteries with fat. She moves heavily and slowly, and fetches 
her breath with difficulty. The Mogul race was all muscle and 
sinew, and had the anatomy of strength without its excrescences. 
Every arm whirled, and every finger clenched ; the particles of 
weakness were excluded, and a terrific multitudinous skeleton 
trod the earth. The work of life was invasion; pleasure was 
limited to progress; capture was insatiable, because it only 
enjoyed itself and not its prey. A rigid simplicity kept the 
Tartars hungry as wolves, amid treasures and plenty; and 
they banquetted on roasted sheep and mares’ milk, while 
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waggons, by hundreds, of unloaded gold and silver were in the 


camp. 

The census, after the conquest of China, showed fifteen 
hundred thousand Moguls and Tartars inscribed on the military 
roll, of which the Great Khan, son of Zinghis, selected a third, 
which he entrusted to his nephew. A festival of forty days 
inaugurated the European expedition of Batou. He passed over 
the immense plains of Turkistan and Kipzack, explored the 
deepest recesses of Georgia and Circassia, and overran the 
kingdoms of Astracan and Kazan. With a whole continent, 
and its mighty rivers,—which his Tartar hosts either swam 
on horseback, or marched over on ice, or crossed, with all 
their artillery and baggage, in leathern beats,—behind him ; he 
entered Russia. In vain did the desperate valour of the 
Russian Princes, who fought as long as they had a foot of 
ground to stand on, oppose the march of this innumerable host. 
One after another headed his troops; they fell in slaughter- 
house fashion; the armies of Batou trampled towns, villages, 
fields, under their feet: fire and sword did their work, the 
smoke ascended, and cities became heaps of ashes. Vladimir 
witnessed a solemn scene within her walls before her fall. ‘The 
* Bishop Metrophanes, with the consort of the Great Prince, 
‘her daughters-in-law, and the boyars, shut themselves up in 
‘the Cathedral Church; there they all received the Holy 


‘ Mysteries and the Schema (the robe of death) from the Bishop, 
‘and from the Lord the crown of martyrdom, amidst the smoke 
‘and flames of the burning temple.’ The Church allowed a 
certain shade of martyrdom to rest upon those who perished by 
the profane heathen sword ; and attributing the barbarian irrup- 
tion to diabolic instigation, and the a of Satan upon the 


Christian faith, gave her slaughtered children the pity which a 
religious cause inspires. And, doubtless, barbarian ferocity, 
however addressed to simple capture and conquest directly, 
displayed also, at times, that instinctive hatred which savage, 
untutored nature must at bottom have to Christianity as 
such. It hated its victims, for their religious deaths; and the 
confession of Christ which the Prince Michael, and his faithful 
boyar, Theodore, made before the Tartar Khan, fired the 
demon-spirit in his breast, which made him their immolator and 
their death martyrdom. ‘The Tartar empire established its seat 
in the west, and Kazan, Astrachan, and the Crimea, became the 
residence of the invaders. From Sarai, on the Volga, their 
Russian capital, the Khans ruled, by their lieutenants and 
emissaries, the tributary Russians; and, reduced to a Tartar 
fief, the empire for two centuries groaned in bondage; her 
religion tolerated, but kept under ; her cities occupied by Tartar 
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garrisons, and the Mosque rising up side by side with her 
Christian Churches. 

The zeal and ability of the Metropolitans, indeed, contrived to 
meet the emergency, and — for the rights and liberties 
of the Church. They visited the Tartar camps, and bargained with 
the conquerors. A new Bishop of Sarai performed the office of 
Metropolitan’s envoy at the Khan’s court, and watched its delibe- 
rations. ‘ Let no one injure the Catholic Church,’ said the Khan, 
‘ the Metropolitan, the Archimandrites, or the Popes in Russia ; 
‘ let their lands be free from all tax and tribute; for all this belongs 
‘ to God, and these people by their prayers preserve us: let them 
‘be under the sole jurisdiction of the Metropolitan, according 
‘to their ancient laws.’ The sanctity of the Metropolitan, 
Alexis, became known at the Tartar Court, and the Khan, 
imitating the conduct of the Assyrian king in Scripture, sent to 
the Czar, requesting the presence of the saint to heal his wife 
Taidoula of her sickness. After solemn preparation, Alexis 
went; the cure was wrought, of which the memorial, a ring pre- 
sented by the Khan to Alexis, is still preserved in the Patri- 


archal vestry at Moscow; and new favours and letters of 
exemption for the Clergy followed the miracle. Thus went on 
a mixed state of things, in which the Church, by her inherent 
spirit, contrived to keep her footing; though under the shade of 
infidel domination, she lived in discouragement, gloom, and 


apprehension. 

Another century brought a new spirit and impulse to her aid. 
An age of cniviieatiod chivalry dawned upon subjugated 
Russia. A peculiar combination has marked the medieval ages of 
nearly all Chases ; the union of the sacerdotal and military. 
The Western field was especially rich and prolific in this produc- 
tion; it exulted in coalition of character, in variety, contrast, 
and juxtaposition ; in the blended power and mingled colouring. 
The sacerdotal character threw itself into the world, and gathered 
the majesty and force of worldly greatness about it: it exchanged 
simplicity for luxuriance and grandeur: the priest was states- 
man—the priest was knight: different orders of priestly knight- 
hood replenished the Crusades. ‘The brilliance of the Saracenic 
conquests alarmed Christendom, and war against the infidel was 
invested with sanctity and grace. A gleam of this spirit darted 
now on the rough and broken soil of Russia, The domination 
of the infidel fired her religion, as well as patriotism. A crusad- 
ing spirit arose, and the battles of European chivalry with the 
Saracens were fought over again in the wars of the Russians 
with the Tartars. A like combat and foe imparted the same 
spirit to the Christian champion: he fought as a Russian, and 
as a Christian too. A sense of religious shame came over the 
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nation, and it felt the degradation of a servitude to the Infidel. 
The people were roused; their spirit was up; a patriotic crusade 
began; the Church was the mover; and a race of ‘ hero-monks’ 
appeared on the field. 

n the woods near Moscow lived the hermit Sergius, in much 
awe and repute for a life of singular sternness and asceticism. 
A hermit from a boy, he had left his parents’ side for the woods, 
and, in the wild solitude of the forest of Radonege, ‘ resisted all 
manner of temptation, and lived among the wild beasts.’ The 
report of his holy life drew ty around him. He removed 
to the woods of ete where he received the rank of priest. 
Here, in the thick of the forest, Sergius built with his own 
hands, and dedicated to the ‘ Source of Life, the ever blessed 
Trinity,’ a wooden church, the rude foundation of the grandest 
and most historical monastery afterwards of Russia, the great 
Trinity Lavra. He had visits here from princes and prelates; 
his spiritual counsel was asked by all; his hermit experience was 
applied to by religious aspirants; and a school of disciples that 
had gathered around him went forth as teachers through Russia, 
and carried a monastic revival over the Church. In the religious 
history of Russia the names of Antony and Sergius go together; 
and the saint ranks as the second founder of Russian monasticism. 

Such was the influence under which the great battle of the 
Don, which gave the first shock to the Tartar power in Russia, 
took place. On the spot was the aged Sergius: while the battle 
raged he prayed, and his uplifted hands called to Heaven for 
victory. is monks, Peresvet and Osliab, fought in the ranks, 
with the Schema under their coats of mail; and Peresvet began 
the engagement by a single combat with a gigantic Tartar, the 
champion of the horde. The carnage was tremendous. Two 
hundred thousand, it is said, fell on the field; and the horde 
received a blow from which they never recovered. The battle 
of the Don dates their decline. Their power from that time 
continued to stagger till it fell. With the prestige of their 
invincibleness, their unity broke up. The one Tartar empire 
became the three kingdoms of Kazan, Astrachan, and the 
Crimea. The Khans retained the shadow of an authority with- 
out the substance; claimed a nominal tribute, which they never 
received; and kept a lieutenant in the Kremlin who was a man 
of straw. 

Another age brought the struggle to its conclusion; and two 

t efforts finally expended the strength of the Tartar empire. 

n 1462 the Golden Horde once more put itself in motion, and 
the Khan Achmet marched at the head of a large army to bring 
his rebellious tributary to reason. He was met on the bank of 
the Oka, called in the popular legends ‘ the girdle of the Mother 
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of God,’ from the fact of Russia having been more than once 
saved upon its banks. As the two armies stood face to face, the 
old barbaric horrors of the Tartar name revived momentarily, 
and the Czar faltered. A monk from the tomb of Sergius, how- 
ever, was at hand. The eloquence of the aged Bassian, arch- 
bishop of Rostoff, roused the drooping spirits of the Prince. 
‘ Dost thou dread death? Thou too must die, as well as others: 
‘death is the lot of all, man, beast, and bird alike: none can 
‘avoid it. Give these warriors into my hand, and, old as I am, 
‘T will not spare myself, nor ever will turn my back to the 
‘ Tartars.’ Shamed at his own fears, the Czar returned to his 
camp. Achmet fled without fighting, and Russia was free for 
ever. 

Now followed the triumph over the fallen Tartars ; the luxury 
of conquest, and the excitement of retaliation, when a race of 
invaders became, in turn, the invaded, and the earth-born monster, 
that trampled in the energy of its nomad youth upon an old and 
settled nation, acquired in its turn the weaknesses of time and 
domesticity, and opposed but an antiquated name to its rival’s 
solid strength and permanent national vitality. Such were the 
altered relations of Russia and the Horde. No longer the ter 
rible ‘ Shepherds’ of the East, the race that drank mares’ milk, 
that lived in battle, and made the wide plain their home, the 
Tartars of wealthy Kazan, Astrachan, and the Crimea, had now 
known for two centuries the pleasures and the improvements of 
Mahometan civilization. The seraglios of the Khans collected 
the beauties of Circassia and the East. The public bath, the 
mosque with its minarets and domes, the marble fountain playing 
in the courtyard and public square, the gardens with their 
Eastern scenery and aromatic scents, flowers, and choice shrubs, 
the stately mausoleum and bas-relief, adorned their cities. They 
owned a rich and fertile territory, and the masters of the Crimea 
saw the fabled paradise of their own Prophet around them. The 
Tartar Khans ranked with the Sultans and Caliphs of Oriental 
history, and enjoyed the pleasures and the pomp of settled 

empire. 

The weakness of the Tartars suggested a re-union of the 
divisions of their empire, and once more they assumed an im- 
perial attitude to their rival. A united sally desolated Russia 
up to the very walls of Moscow; and Kazan, with Astrachan 
and the Crimea attached to her, threatened all the resources of 
a new Tartar capital and centre. It was their last imperial act, 
and the impetuosity of an evanescent revival only preceded a 
fall. Throughout Russia one note sounded, one preparation 
went on: the resources of the empire were brought to a head: 
a series of fortresses guarded the intended line of march, and 
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hortatory letters from the Metropolitan assembled the Russians 
for a religious war. ‘At length the Czar, John the Terrible, 
‘set forth. His brilliant campaign had the appearance of a 
‘ crusade: the solemnities of the Church services and ceremonies 
‘were mingled with the exercises of war. Prayers preceded 
‘and concluded every movement. ‘The immense camp of the 
‘ Russians was pitched within sight of Kazan, and near the tent 
‘of the Czar was pitched the ambulatory tent-church. The 
‘ attack and defence were both desperate. A mine was carried 
‘ under the principal tower, and at the moment that, during the 
‘ celebration of the Liturgy, the deacon uttered aloud the words 
‘of the Gospel, “ There shall be one flock and one shepherd,” 
‘a frightful explosion announced that the walls of Kazan had 
‘ fallen.’ 

‘John entered in triumph the conquered city. He himself 
‘ planted in its centre the first cross, and made the circuit of the 
‘ walls in procession with the sacred Banners and Icons, to con- 
‘ secrate it to the name of Christ. In the space of a few days 
© he built a small church of the Annunciation, which was destined 
‘to shed the first rays of enlightenment upon ;the East.’ The 
homage of various princes followed the capture of Kazan; 
Georgia and Circassia submitted; Astrachan fell, and the East 
was opened to Russia. Enriched with the crowns and insignia of 
conquered Tartar kingdoms, the Czar returned homewards. He 
stopped on his triumphal march at the tomb of St. Sergius, 
where the congratulations of two aged retired Metropolitans, the 
representatives of a former age, now awaiting their death in 
monastic retirement, welcomed him. Another gladder meeting, 
and more befitting a conqueror, awaited him on his return to 
Moscow. Macarius, with all his clergy, issued in procession 
from the gates. ‘The Czar, in an affecting speech, gave an 
‘account of all his victories, humbly attributing them to the 
‘ prayers of the prelate, and, in the overflowing of his feelings, 
‘ prostrated hmself in front of the procession; the clergy, in 
‘ turn, fell at the feet of the Czar. ‘The baptism of the ‘Tartar 
‘ Khan, Ediger, and two of his family followed, at their own 
‘ free choice and desire, the Metropolitan himself examining into 
‘ the sincerity of their conversion.’ A bishopric was erected at 
Kazan; the tithes of the conquered districts and territorial 
Jands were assigned for its support. The new Bishop was accom- 
panied from Moscow to his vessels by a procession, with crosses 
and banners; and the conversion of many thousands of heathens 
and Mahometans attested the labours of St. Goury in his 
new see. 

Thus fell the Tartar Empire. The Crimea was still left to 
the Tartars, and from this last corner of their domain, they 
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made wild incursions afterward into the Russian territory. But 
henceforth they were robbers, and not rivals, and the mushroom 
host disappeared as soon as it had committed its ravages. In the 
reign of John’s pious but inactive son and successor, a charac- 
teristic scene took place at Moscow, under one of those fiery 
assaults, and brought out the old Russian spirit. ‘ The Rus- 
‘ sian guards allowed the Tartar army to pass the Oka, and 
‘from the height of the Sparrow hills, the Khan, greedy of 
‘ plunder, already devoured with his eyes the golden-roofed 
‘ city of Moscow, as though certain of the prey which his innu- 
‘ merable hosts surrounded. But, from the upper apartments of 
‘ his palace in the Kremlin, the pious Theodore looked down 
‘calmly upon the hostile masses of infidels, and considered that 
‘ fear would be a sin; he took the Icon of our Lady of the Don 
‘ which, in former time, had accompanied his ancestor Demetrius 
‘at the battle with Mamai. The Patriarch Job caused litanies 
‘to be sung, and committed it to the assembled clergy to carry 
‘in procession round the walls; after which, he set it up in a 
‘ tent in the ambulatory church of St. Sergius, our never-failing 
‘ protector in the hour of need, in the midst of the troops, who 
‘ had been collected, and were encamped before the gates of the 
‘capital. For a whole day, they fought from the walls and 
‘ under the walls, and Godunnoff, with his generals, had the di- 
‘rection of the battle. For a whole day, a fearful suspense 
‘ agitated the hearts of all the besieged, except that of Theodore 
‘alone, who calmly went to sleep amidst the tumult and storm of 
‘the engagement, having said first these words, “ to-morrow, 
‘there will be no enemy;” and accordingly, in the morning 
‘there was none: the Khan had been alarmed by the intelligence 
‘ of the near approach of fresh Russian troops to the capital, and 
‘had fled, leaving behind him a rich spoil. On the spot where 
‘ the chapel tent of St. Sergius had stood with the miraculous 
‘ Icon, a monastery was founded by the zeal of the Czar, in the 
‘name of our Lady of the Don, the chosen conductress of our 
‘ armies on that day of victory,’ 

The name of John the Terrible suggests a digression from 
our main line of history, and compels us to subjoin a melancholy 
sequel to a hitherto brilliant and noble reign. A black storm 
succeeded the sunshine, and the mystery of great but dark 
character exploded with the force of a volcano. 

John presents one of those marvellous and awful mixtures of 
character that seem to belong to the reign of fable, rather than 
that of history. Cast in a mould of extreme power, in which 
warm and generous affections, a commanding intellect, and in- 
domitable passions struggled; his better nature pierced through 
the wild excesses of a stormy youth, and appeared to be victorious. 
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The coincidence of a dreadful conflagration, an insurrection, and 
a murder near home, struck him as a providential judgment, and 
brought him to himself. In retirement, on the ‘ Sparrow Hills,’ 
he trembled at his past life, while ‘the aged priest, Sylvester 
of Novogorod, like an accusing angel, stood at his side ;’ and he 
returned to his capital again, a public and open penitent. He 
assembled the Metropolitan and Bishops, and bewailed his sins 
before them: he assembled the people ‘in the public place,’ and 
again bewailed them. He became another man. His licentious 
boyars were dismissed, his Court was purified, his Cabinet re- 
constructed. In the Czar’s palace, the holy priest Sylvester, 
the director of his soul; the virtuous Adasheff, his new friend ; 
and the gentle Anastasia, his consort, ruled. And Russia 
flourished under the military talents and able statesmanship of a 
devout, conscientious monarch. 

After twenty years of almost unparalleled brilliancy in Russian 
history, during which John had conquered the East, and laid 
the present basis of the Russian Empire, a dangerous illness 
brought him near death’s door. The boyars took advantage of 
the opportunity, and revolted; and John, on his recovery, found 
his throne tottering, and a turbulent aristocracy in arms against 
him. In a moment that terrible metamorphose took place which 
gave him his name. Black with rage, he withdrew his presence 
from his ungrateful subjects, and shut himself up in the village of 


Alexandroff, eighty-four miles from Moscow. The sense of 
wrong and ingratitude is strongly allied to madness in some 
mental constitutions; tragedy has observed the combination, 
and made use of it :— 


* Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude.’ 


‘ Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks! rage, blow, 
You cataracts and hurricanoes; spout, 
You sulphurous and thought-executing fires— 
Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world, 
Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ungrateful man !’ 
The deep-seated wound swells, and forms unknown caverns and 
abysses within the mind that it tortures. Through desperate 
passes, and over rocks and raging floods, and waves that mount 
to heaven, and storm and whirlwind, the imagination wanders ; 
she hollows out her own tempestuous boundless world within, 
in which she rushes to and fro like a troubled spirit, and refuses 
rest. Struck in the most sensitive part, the mind goes off at a 
tangent on that one point; she throws herself violently into one 
part of her nature; the blood rushes in that one direction; she 
runs into a huge one-sided expansion and enlargement; she gains 
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concentration from her very obliquity, and her frenzy gives 
her superhuman strength. The foaming flood, the airy flight, the 
region of exaggeration and intensity succeed reason’s balance ; 
and one violent passion at once upsets, and transcendentalizes 
her. John was no longer under the holy influence he had been: 
the aged Sylvester was gone to another world; Anastasia had 
departed also, leaving him wrenched by her loss; and no friendly 
or softening hand was over him. ‘The rebellion of the boyars 
inflamed him to madness. <A hatred and disgust at the whole 
tribe, a boyar-monomania seized him; an intense depth of 
rage pictured the boyars as monsters, demons, and in- 
carnate evil. He adopted a peculiar mark of satisfying his 
wrath. He divided Russia into two parts: one, under the 
name of Provincial, he identified with the boyars, actually 
abandoning the government of it to them; the other, under 
the name of ‘ Personalty,’ he called his own. The arbitrary 
division gave him an imaginary boyar-kingdom to invade. He 
took care of the Personalty, but ravaged the Provincial at will. 
Surrounded with a guard of six thousand reckless youths, whom 
he called his ‘ Peculiars,’ he sallied forth from Alexandroff, 
and committed frightful atrocities, burning towns and villages, 
and spreading desolation over the country. The inhabitants 
of the unfortunate Provincial suffered grievously from their 
hypothetical position; and John drove his Peculiars or Blacks 
through them in much the same spirit in’which Don Quixote 
slaughtered the flock of sheep, that represented to his fancy 
an army of infidels. In vain did deputations come from the 
capital, entreating him to return. He refused to set eyes on 
it; and fortified himself with increasing rigour and sternness 
in his retreat at Alexandroff. ‘ He built himself cells, with halls 
‘and a magnificent chapel, and surrounded it with a wall, in 
‘imitation of amonastery. There, habited in the black mantle of 
‘a monk, with which he dressed also his bloodthirsty fraternity, 
‘ he zealously followed the rule of the Church. He prayed, and 
‘inflicted tortures; went out from church, and superintended 
‘the rack. Strange play-of the human heart. The religious 
‘habits of childhood, the ideas which John had imbibed from 
‘his mother’s milk, the external form of religion which had 
‘become part of his nature, continually pierced through the 
‘hard and coarse covering of those passions, which they did 
‘not tame. Deeply read in the Scripture, and master of a 
‘powerful style of writing, from his terrible retreat he sent 
‘ abroad fierce letters to the monasteries all around, accusing 
‘them of neglecting their rule, and relaxing the strict discipline 
‘of the monastic life, of which he showed himself the most 
‘ zealous maintainer.’ 
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The very affections of religion, in him, twisted themselves 
into cruelty. There is a morbid pleasure that people take in 
feeling angry with those whom they love; they like being angry 
with them because they love them; that is the point of sat-s 
faction. Madness delights in this contradiction ; it revels in the 
exchange of love for vengeance, in the horrors of contrast and the 
upset of nature; it is cruel and murderous to its very favourites, 
and spills the blood that it adores. In the thick of his excesses 
John retained that love of the saintly character that had grown 
up with him; the old admiration remained. He had to choose 
a Metropolitan, and none but a high saint would do for him. 
He spurned inferior character, and purposely chose one that he 
knew would rebuke him like an apostle, Born of a noble family, 
the holy Philip had long forsaken the world, and in the solitude of 
the Solovetsky monastery superintended the missions that were 
evangelizing the shores of the White Sea. The Czar knew him 
for a saint, and summoned him. ‘ With bitter tears the old man 
‘ quitted his retirement, and, alarmed at the exalted office, en- 
‘ treated not to be torn from his cell, and from the study of the 
‘holy Fathers.’ But the Czar would hear no excuses; the 
Church was urgent in her entreaties, and Philip consented. 

John had courted the saintly frown, with that instinct with 
which animals court the lash, and he got it. He would have a saint 
at his side to rebuke him, that he might relish the miserable mad- 
man’s power of martyring him. ‘On a Sunday, while Philip 
‘ was celebrating the Liturgy in the cathedral of the Assump- 
‘ tion, the Czar entered, with a crowd of his ‘‘ Peculiars,” dressed 
‘in strange attire, and presented himself before the Primate’s 
‘chair to receive the blessing. But the Prelate kept his eyes 
* steadily fixed on the Icon of the Saviour, and appeared not to 
‘ notice the approach of the Sovereign. The boyars announced 
‘to him that John was there. “1 do not recognise the Czar,” 
‘he exclaimed, “in any such dress; I do not recognise him 
‘ either in the acts of his government. What is this that thou 
‘hast done, O Czar, to put off from thee the form of thine 
‘honour? Fear the judgments of God. Here we are offering 
‘the bloodless sacrifice to the Lord, while behind the altar 
‘ there is flowing the innocent blood of Christian men.” John 
* boiled over with fury, and tried to stop his lips with menaces ; 
‘ but these had no terrors for the holy man. “I am a stranger 
‘and a pilgrim upon earth,” he quietly replied, “as all my 
‘ fathers were, and I am ready to suffer for the truth. "Where 
‘would be my faith if I kept silence?” John left the church 
‘ almost beside himself with passion, but a secret awe restrained 
‘ him from laying hands at that time on the Saint.’ Hesulked after 
this, and avoided Philip’s presence till an opportunity presented 
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itself for getting rid of him. Philip was accused before a council, 
and, on the testimony of a perjured witness, a party of bribed 
bishops deposed him from his see. The sentence was conveyed 
to him by John, with all the publicity that triumphant revenge 
could summon; and the holy Prelate was allowed once more to 
perform the service in the church, that he might be carried off 
in the very act. While standing before the altar, ‘quietly 
offering up his last sacrifice, and ready also to be offered up 
himself for the name of Christ,’ a crowd of ‘ Peculiars’ rushed, 
shouting, into the church, tore his robes off, and dragged him, 
with nothing but his shirt on, to prison. ‘ The old man made 
‘ the sign of the cross, and giving his benediction to the people 
‘as they were taking him along, only repeated this one word, 
‘«Pray!” At the doors of the cathedral he exclaimed, “I 
‘rejoice that I have received all this for the sake of the Church. 
‘ Alas! the times of her widowhood are coming, when her shep- 
‘ herds shall be despised as hirelings.” ’ 

On the next day, in the royal palace, and in the presence of 
the Czar, Philip’s sentence of deposition was announced to him. 
He heard it unmoved. Once more imploring the Czar to cease 
from his butcheries, he retired to his monastic prison. A horrible 
present from the Czar followed him, in ‘the bloody head of his 
nephew.’ Philip blessed it, and returned it to the sender. In 
his narrow cell the once more simple monk passed his time in 
prayer, till one day, an officer from the Czar stood before 
him, as if to ask his blessing. ‘Execute thy mission,’ said 
St. Philip quietly. The assassin did so, and the Saint was 
strangled in his cell. 

John continued his career of mad cruelty, interspersed with 
occasional gleams of a better nature and returning instinct of 
religion. e robbed some monasteries, he enriched others. 
He felt, in the midst of his excesses, the supernatural horror, 
and heard the voice from heaven calling him to relent. With a 
spoiler’s purpose, he approached the rich and jewelled shrine of 
the venerable Barlaam, but fled immediately, struck with a 
mysterious dread. The simple sound of the matin bell stopped 
him as he was storming the capital of Rurik; and the rebuke of 
the hermit, Salos, offering him a piece of raw flesh, humbled him, 
‘ IT am a Christian,’ said the Czar, in astonishment, ‘ and do not 
eat flesh during the great fast!’ ‘ At all events, thou drinkest 
man’s blood,’ replied the daring hermit. The Czar did not answer 
a word. He gave up his butcheries, and passed an interval of 
tranquillity and devotion. The great horrors of his reign sub- 
sided; he released the ‘ Personalty,’ and carried on the govern- 
ment of the empire once more in regular order. But the disease 
was too deeply seated to be entirely subdued. In a fit of 
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frenzy he struck his young son with a staff, and only came to 
himself again over his corpse. Rich alms for the good of the 
poor youth’s soul went to Sinai and Athos, and to the Holy Se- 
pulchre, from the disconsolate father. Alternating from madness 
to devotion, from devotion to madness, he wore himself out. 
The disease communicated itself to his body. ‘ Surrounded by 
the shades of so many murdered men, he set as a blood-red sun 
in mists ;’ and changing from John the Terrible to the monk 
Jonah, he died with the tonsure on his head. 

Such a character is a vivid memento of a great general dis- 
tinction observable in the nature of evil. Wickedness exhibits 
itself, on a prima facie view, as the regular growth of some minds, 
as the disease of others. One bad man isan harmonious whole, 
and his guilt rears itself up upon a regular basis within him ; 
another appears more to be visited with wickedness, and to have 
a moral distemper inflicted on him, in some such way as he might 
have aphysical. The extreme form of the latter, under the name 
of insanity, fixes positively and technically the character of dis- 
ease on the sin, and relieves the agent of his responsibility. Still 
we cannot wholly divest ourselves of the idea of guilt, in many 
such cases, or make the person’s acts entirely external to him. 
The moral being does not seem wholly to escape the touch and 
defilement of real evil, in such acts, at the same time that he is 
not chargeable judicially with them ; and evil seems to come into 
very intimate contact and conjunction with the human soul, 
without being absolutely adopted by her. It overwhelms her as 
a disease, and does not appropriate her as a nature. A future day 
alone will explain the mystery, will show what really is in man, 
what guilt and what goodness is actually each’s own, identified 
with himself, and connaturalized with his being. 

To return to our history. We have seen the Russian Church 
in three great periods, swaying the hearts and directing the 
strength of her people. Another period follows, troubled, 
stormy, and bewildering, which brings out her old character 
again, and displays her in her accustomed energy and calling. 

A war of succession is a certain event in the history of every 
nation. It is sure to come one time or another; once, or oftener. 
A royal family dies away, and its collateral offshoots contend for 
the vacant throne. It is an era of especial danger and weak- 
ness to a country and its institutions. Discord at home brings 
in the enemy from without; the eyes of foreign powers are upon 
the scene of agitation, and watching their opportunity. The 
struggle of parties loosens the cement of ages, and shakes both 
the religious and the political fabric. 

The royal race of Rurik came to a quiet and placid close near 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, in the person of the 
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Czar Theodore. In the tempestuous reign of John the Terrible, 
its strength seems to have expended itself; and the reign of the 
pious, serene, inactive Theodore succeeding that of his father, 
exhibited the calm of the grave after a life of struggle and 
turmoil. His end was happy; ‘a holy man appeared to him 
as if in the act of meeting him at the gates of heaven.’ The 
Czaritza, Irene, quitted, on his death, the throne for a convent ; 
and, for an interval, all the decrees of the empire ran in the 
name of the nun Alexandra. The Patriarch summoned a council 
of state in this crisis, for the election of a new Czar; and the 
boyar Boris Godounoff, a cousin of the late Theodore, suc- 
ceeded to the vacant throne. He did not enjoy it long in 
peace. A new claimant started, and guilty ambition brought 
down the disturber upon its success. An able statesman, and 
the virtual governor for years of the empire, Boris was the 
Richard III. of Russia; he had gained his eminence by a like 
path; and the murder of Prince Demetrius, half brother to 
Theodore, and the last remaining scion of the family royal, was 
the expedient by which he had ensured his succession to the 
throne on the next vacancy. 

A peculiar sensibility marks the popular feeling of Russia, 
with respect to her young princes; little traits in history show 
it. Anearly death, especially, excites popular pity: and native 
purity, before the breath of the world has soiled it, seems to 
claim a sort of religious remembrance, and to deserve some of 
the honours of a martyrdom. The violent death of the young 
Demetrius caused a general lamentation, the more so for the 
mystery that rested on it, and the impunity of the murderers. 
Search was made everywhere, and the citizens of Ouglick were 
sent in whole companies to Siberia, because they dared to be 
alive on the same spot where the poor youth had died. But 
the assassin was not found. ‘The interest in the murdered 
prince took a half romantic, half devotional direction; and years 
after, when the reigning Czar, to soothe the popular feeling, 
descended, with the coftin of the Prince on his own shoulders, 
into its tomb in the cathedral of the Archangel, the burial was 
actually prevented by the intense excitement of the crowds that 
rushed to touch the wood; and ‘ the incorruptible remains’ of 
Demetrius remained in the open church, working ‘ miracles and 
healings.’ 

The unexplained death of this young prince gave rise to an 
attempt like that of Perkin Warbeck in this country. A 
certain Gregory Otrepieff, ‘one of the “sons of the boyars” 
who had originally been in the service of the Romanoffs,’ pre- 
tended to be the lost Demetrius. He is described as a bold youth, 
who had received some education, and had some sharpness of 
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wit. In the Choudoff Monastery ‘the patriarch Job had 
‘employed him in copying the canons, in spite of the caution 
‘ given him by the Metropolitan of Rostoff, Jonah, who foresaw 
‘ in the worthless young monk an instrument of the devil.’ Gre- 
gory had his own view of his unsuitableness for this sacred em- 
ployment, and hit on a more exciting line. He heard of the 
unhappy end of the young prince, and of the accidental resem- 
blance which his own person bore to his: he swore that he would 
be Czar in Moscow. The impudent joke, as it was considered, 
would have cost him dear if he had not absconded immediately. 
With two other monks he passed, by secret journeys, from 
monastery to monastery, spreading mysterious insinuations of 
his high descent. His open profligacy, however, was an obstacle 
to his ambition, and imposed a wandering life upon him. He 
turned Cossack, and then turned schoolmaster ; and finally, in the 
service of a rich nobleman whom he duped, in a fit of feigned 
sickness he disclosed his pretended birth to his confessor. The 
credulous Prince believed him; the news spread; the Poles took 
up his cause, though Otrepieff’s own uncle went to Warsaw to 
swear to his real birth; his friends, the Cossacks, joined him ; there 
were large risings in Lithuania; the whole popular tenderness 
for the real Demetrius, which had risen up in his favour on his 
mere appearance, before any evidence of his imposture could be 
put forward, carried him successfully along; and two battles 
made him master of Moscow, aud Czar of Russia. At the first 
blush of success his troops rushed into the cathedral of the 
Assumption, where the Patriarch was assisting, tore off his 
pontifical robes, and after a contumelious exhibition of him in 
the public square, dragged him in a cart to his old monastery, 
where he was imprisoned. Martha, the mother of the true 
Demetrius, was brought out of her convent, and made to receive 
the embraces of her pretended son, and publicly affirm his 
imposture. Boris had died suddenly in the midst of the insur- 
rection, leaving his unfortunate son and wife to be despatched 
by the usurper, and the new Czar ascended a vacant throne. 
‘ It was only a mushroom elevation, and a single night levelled it. 
Otrepicff gave way to the insolence of success, thought himself 
perfectly secure, and took no precautions. In the midst of his 
wedding festivities the midnight tocsin sounded ; armed troops 
poured in upon the palace; and the impostor, in terror, threw 
himself out of a window—still preserved in the Kremlin—into 
the court of the granary yard. He was taken up with one of 
his legs broken, to confront immediately his forced mother 
Martha, who in solemn public assembly disowned him; and 
while his trial was going on, two shots from the midst of the 
crowd killed him on the spot. 
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But the reign of disorder had begun, and soon produced 
another champion, and a fresh fight. The party of the late 
false Demetrius immediately produced another—only a man of 
straw, that let in the foreigner again. The Poles, who had just 
had a taste of success, would not give up the pleasing chance 
easily: they were hungry and rapacious from their temporary 
triumph; and Russia saw what was a mere internal tumult to 
begin with, swell into a most formidable foreign invasion, that 
threatened her very existence as a nation. She saw a partition 
between Poland and Sweden hanging over her. Under the rising 
auspices of Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden poured in its troops 
upon the north—the Poles advanced over the eastern frontier. 
The Lithuanians, some of the Cossack tribes, the Tartars of the 
Crimea, and the people of Little Russia, the Don, and the Oural, 
were in league with the foreigners. The Russian empire, after 
a long and weakening interval of anarchy and distraction, now 
tottered to its base, and the vast dislocated framework bordered 
on a total collapse and dissolution. 

The Poles pushed onward, with all their national eagerness 
and vigour, to the capital; and were speedily in possession of 
Moscow and the Kremlin. Their possession was marked by the 
usual rapine and cruelty of insolent and triumphant soldiery. 
Upon the ordinary principle on which national grudges are 
formed, the grudge of Russia against the Poles is not surprising. 
The tables have been turned, indeed, since, and Poland has 
suffered a long subjugation in return for her violence and rapa- 
city in her day of strength. But the stern voice of history 
must still deny her, even in her present state, the claim to a 
very sensitive pity. She tried to conquer Russia, and was not 
able: Russia tried to conquer her, and was. ‘The alternations 
of success and defeat in the history of nations, show the varia- 
tions of power upon the world’s stage, and involve the fact that 
one of the two sides, at the periods in question, had the more 
able generalship, or heavier dragoons. The difference between 
them at each turn is material rather than moral; and, the animus 
of conquest and greediness remaining exactly the same on each side, 
we have simply men and ammunition, steel and gunpowder, left on 
which to base any ulterior comparison of the two. It is evident 
that two nations cannot both be masters of each other at the same 
time, however much each may wish to be; and this mathematical 
impossibility has but too often constituted the whole stock of 
morality in the nation defeated. The judgment acquires an 
involuntary hardness and severity from such historical surveys ; 
and the thought suggests itself, that while the individuals of the 
nation are proper objects of compassion in these fluctuations of 
fortune, the nation, as such, hardly is; that the latter scarcely 
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ever fails to deserve fully what it gets, and that what is oppression 
in the conquerors, is strict justice to the conquered. As the eye 
runs over the world’s annals, it meets with a continuous series, 
from the first, of national wrongs mutually inflicted, grudges 
equally deserved, and accusations balancing each other. Each 
nation complains of the other, and each is equally right and 
equally wrong in complaining. The suffering nation suffers 
something which it would inflict on the other if it could now, 
and which it has inflicted mercilessly in some former age. The 
affection of pity, under such circumstances, confines its emotions 
to the individuals in distress and affliction, whoever they may 
be; for the abstract community it has little to say: wave beats 
against wave, and nation and nation push one another; and pity, 
with all her gentleness, fears the ridiculousness which would 
attach to the tear shed over the action of the lever, and the 
operations of the hydraulic press and steam engine. 

The invasion of the Poles brought with it a religious, as well 
as a national alarm to Russia. The feeling produced by the 
great schism between the East and West, was as strong on the 
eastern side of the border as it was on the western; and the 
Russian Church was apprehensive of an attack upon her inde- 
pendence, and saw in the approach of the foreigner the horrors 
of a religious persecution beginning, and a cloud hovering over 
the cherished forms and traditions of the East. The Poles 
brought Rome along with them; and Rome had mixed herself 
up with the whole imposture of the false Demetrius, and had had 
her emissaries at his side. Churches at war act very much like 
nations in those circumstances; the public cause justifies the 
ambiguous expedient; the propagation of what each side natu- 
rally considers a great religious benefit, viz., the spread of its own 
influence and power, supersedes inferior considerations, and abso- 
lutely nullifies lighter obligations; the end colours the means, 
and a new and dangerously enlarged morality accompanies the 
politics of religion. The Court of Rome was of course perfectly 
aware who Otrepieff was; but he recommended himself as a 
useful instrument, and she disdained the insignificant question of 
his being a real ora false Demetrius. The course of anarchy 
and confusion in Russia thus brought in its train the agitations 
of religion; and the patriarchal throne felt as much interest 
in the contest, as the Czars. ‘The danger was not confined 
to one quarter: if the Poles were Westerns, the Swedes were 
Lutherans. The Church of the East anathematized the Lutheran 
heresy with all the zeal and horror with which the Latin Church 
herself did: and under the indifferentism of Otrepieff’s govern- 
ment, that introduced and favoured both Romanism and Luther- 
anism, out of no care for either, but simply to create a new 
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atmosphere of opinion to carry off its usurpation, the latter had 
crept into the capital, and alarmed the orthodox. 

Another danger attended the present crisis. It threatened to 
throw an accession of power into the hands of the boyars. 
The class of nobles is generally the one profited by the de- 
struction of an old monarchy, and they were the class that the 
Church then feared more than any other. A monarchy has 
often been a real ally and friend of the Church; seldom an 
aristocracy. The latter comes into more distinct and indivi- 
dual collision with her, and a natural jealousy kindles between 
the two rival aristocracies, hierarchical and secular. A foreign 
king is often in the hands of the party that brings him in, 
and it sometimes answers the purpose of a set of nobles to 
have him at the expense of a little national dishonour. The 
struggle between the nobility and the Church in Russia had 
already begun; and the two felt their sides different now: the 
Church had every thing to lose by a foreign king, the nobles 
nothing. And Church and nobles consequently found them- 
selves engaged in a contest for the appointment to the vacant 
throne. 

The scene that took place in the capital showed these two 
great Russian parties at work. On the one hand were the boyars, 
who had given up altogether the national contest, and adopted 
the Prince Vladislaff, the son of Sigismund, king of Poland: on 
the other hand was the Patriarch, Hermogenes, who stood aloof 
from the Prince, with the mob of the capital at his command, and 
ready to rise at his bidding. The boyars feared this, and bullied 
him: they demanded a pledge that he would keep the mob down. 
He demanded in turn that Vladislaff should become a member 
of the Russian Church, and send his Poles away. ‘If this is 
not to be, then I enjoin,’ he said, ‘all to rise, and absolve them 
from their oath to the king’s son.’ The traitor noble, Saltikoff, 
lifted his dagger against the old man. ‘The Prelate made the 
sign of the cross over him, and said, ‘1 oppose this sign against 
thy audacity; a curse light upon thy head for ever! The 
interval of suspense did not last long. An accidental fray with 
some of the Polish soldiers, issued in a general insurrection of 
the Moscow mob. The soldiers seized the opportunity for 
rapine and bloodshed. In the midst of the horrors of a general 
slaughter, flames broke out. For three days Moscow continued 
burning ; the fire caught street after street, and no efforts could 
quench it. The Poles raged with merciless barbarity; the in- 
habitants fled ; and at the close of the scene there remained only 
the Kremlin, blackened by smoke, and rising out of ash-heaps. 
The Patriarch, Hermogenes, in the midst of the slaughter of his 
flock, was seized and imprisoned; but every threat to make him 
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consent to the new dynasty failed, and the inflexible old Prelate 
was starved to death in his cell. 

Meantime the mixed war of rebellion and invasion was raging 
in the provinces, and the Swedes and Poles were gradually gaining 
the most important towns and positions in the empire. The 
Solovetsky Lavra, indeed, held out against the Swedish General, 
Delagardie. Like some of our own border monasteries, which 
were ‘half church of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot,’ that great 
monastic fortress of the north occupied an important military 
post. It was well provided with artillery and musqueteers 
from its dependant villages, and it was guarded by a line 
of dependant forts along the coast. The Hegumen, an active 
and resolute man, sent a spirited answer to Delagardie’s com- 
munications, and contrived to keep the Swedes off from his 
whole line of coast. But in the interior of Russia, Novogorod, 
after a long siege, in which the Metropolitan Isidore had 
encouraged and inspirited his people from the top of the walls of 
St. Sophia, was obliged to conclude a convention with the Swede; 
and ‘I'ver and Smolensk were captured with their respective 
archbishops. The rebel forces had already thinned the episcopal 
ranks. Philarett Romanoff, the future Patriarch of Russia, stood 
by the poor remains of his Church at Rostoff, when the popula- 
tion, retiring to another town, only left an infirm and miserable 
residue to await their capture. He was urged to retreat with 
the rest, but would not stir so long as any of his flock were left in . 
the place. ‘ He shut himself up in the cathedral, celebrated the 
‘ liturgy, gave the communion to the people, and quietly awaited 
‘his fate. The rebels tumultuously besieged the doors; still 
‘ the Metropolitan did not cease from preaching until they burst 
‘into the church by violence,’ tore his episcopal robes off him, 
and dragged him naked and half dead to prison. The Bishops 
were everywhere the objects of indignities and barbarities; their 
position put them forward, and made them sufferers. The 
invaders were thus gaining ground; fire and sword did their 
work; ‘hills of graves,’ say the chroniclers, ‘rose up over all 
~ — Russia was failing, wasting; it had no leader, no 

ead. 

In this general paralysis and gloom the Trinity Lavra came 
forward, and gradually rallied around it the scattered strength 
and resources of the empire. From its humble wooden origin 
as the wild hermitage of Sergius, the Lavra had become the 
largest and richest monastery in Russia. Its estates were culti- 
vated by 106,000 male peasants or serfs. Shorn of its revenues, 
it still preserves some of its pristine grandeur; and a wall of 
1,500 yards in length, flanked by eight towers, rises before the 
trayeller’s eye, as he takes his walk after a journey from Moscow 
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to see the once regal monastery. It rests in peace and resig- 
nation after the stormy scenes of action it has gone through, and 
the fraternity that at one crisis wielded the imperial power of 
Russia has now the cares of an ecclesiastical seminary attached to 
it. The Lavra is now half a monastery, half a theological school. 
It had a very different occupation forced upon it at the present 
time. Its situation, an easy distance from Moscow, its strength 
and centrality, as a fortress, made it an important post; and its 
capture was necessary to the invaders. For sixteen months it 
suffered a close siege from an army of 30,000 men; it was 
surrounded with gabions and entrenchments; and a constant 
fire from sixty pieces of artillery played upon its walls and 
churches. ‘ Desperate and fierce were the attacks by the 
‘storming parties, and no less murderous the sallies of the 
‘besieged. About all the neighbourhood of the Lavra, in 
‘the woods, by the moats, and in the ravines, the work of 
‘ slaughter was carried on with fury: the monks, and the country 
‘peasants of the villages belonging to the monastery, acquitted 
‘themselves as well as the bravest regular troops: mines were 
‘ carried under the towers, but they were met by counter mines, 
‘and towers that were upon the point of being blown into the 
‘air remained unshaken. So evident was the protection of the 
‘holy Hegumens, Sergius, and Nikon, who by appearances in 
‘ dreams and visions encouraged the brotherhood, of whom more 
‘than 800 men fell, either by the sword or by sickness.’ Even 
in the very thick of this siege, the resolute Lavra sent out sup- 

lies, and twice relieved the exhausted capital with bread. 

foscow was taken, its inhabitants slaughtered, its walls and 
streets burnt to ashes; but the Lavra held out. It received the 
wounded and sick that fled, and became a hospital for the wretched 
burnt-out population of the city. All Russia gave way, but it 
was firm. It held up its head amid a general shock; invited 
confidence, drew hearts around it; and raised itself to be head of 
a national revival. 

Two men of great ability, unwearied energy, and undaunted 
courage wielded the resources of the Lavra—the Archimandrite 
Dionysius, and the Bursar of Russian celebrity, Abram Palitsin. 
These two divided the public field between them. Dionysius 
resided in the monastery, received and answered letters, and, 
despatched information and orders from his home cabinet to the 
provinces and camps. Even the Russian patriotic generals them- 
selves were at discord, and had no settled plan of operation: 
none of them knew what the other was doing, and the vague 
reports of the district controlled their movements. Dionysius 
brought them to a mutual understanding, put measures in train, 
furnished supplies, and prepared for a general rising. Jealousies 
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and dissensions were quieted by bribes, and the rapacious Cossacks, 
who threatened to disband because they had not their accustomed 
booty, had the very last treasures of the Lavra sent to them— 
copes studded with pearls; and prayers and tears urged them 
not to desert their country. The prayers, coupled with the 
copes, touched their hearts, and they swore eternal attachment 
to Russia. The excitement of war was mingled with religious 
feeling. In consequence of a monk’s mysterious vision, all Russia 
kept a fast of purification. For three days, we are told, ‘ neither 
‘men women nor children eat or drank anything, and even children 
‘ were not allowed to take the breast.’ While Dionysius wrote at 
home, the Bursar Abram took the external and travelling depart- 
ment, and was with the armies. He went about from camp to 
camp, and kept his eye on the generals and their operations. 

The tide now turned. Dionysius and Abram pitched on the 
Prince Pojarsky, who had fought desperately on the patriotic 
side at the insurrection at Moscow, to conduct the campaign, 
and brought him to a decided course. The battle of the 
Daévichy plain was fought; Abram himself gave the warcry, 
‘For St. Sergius! For St. Sergius!’ and the Russians won 
the day. The Kremlin was invested, and Abram went round 
with holy water among the troops to inspire them. Its capture 
put Russia, though weak and worn out, in a state to capitulate 
with her two overwhelming antagonists; and a peace with the 
Swedes, first, was bought by the concession of two provinces in 
the north. The Poles now remained the only foe; and, under 
Prince Vladislaff, they made one more attempt. An irresistible 
impetus carried them up to the very walls of Moscow; but there 
appearances were discouraging; they saw the suburbs fired ; 
they saw the Trinity monastery fortified for a long and vigorous 
defence : they listened to a proposal of peace, and were dismissed 
with the bribe of three provinces. A mixture of quiet policy with 
energy at this crisis marks the influence of monastic counsels. 
There is nothing extravagant in the way of success or triumph 
aimed at; the weakness of Russia is known, and the single object 
of the preservation of her integrity satisfies. That achieved, she 
had plenty of time before her to recover herself; and the con- 
clusion of fifteen years of invasion and danger was a solid, 
though not a triumphant one. With one stroke the Church 
finished the war, and put her own king upon the throne. 
Under the walls of the Lavra the peace was signed: within 
the walls of the Lavra the new Czar was elected. In the 
young and heroic Prince Michael, son of the now Patriarch 
Philaret, and the unanimous choice of Russia, the old family 
of Rurik revived, and the offshoot carried on the character of 
the parent stem. The meeting of the son and father, at the 
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Prince’s entrance into the capital was a deeply touch ing one; each 
wished to fall at the other’s feet, and a new scene of restoration 
and peace shone upon Russia. 

The activities of the Church in the political department have 
for some time kept out of sight her spiritual course and internal 
arrangements. 

One important change had already taken place in her, and 
she had risen from her dependency on the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople to the dignity of an independent Patriarchate. 
A connexion for a thousand years with Constantinople, only 
once suspended, during which she had received many noble 
Metropolitans from the mother Church, and formed her whole 
train of Eastern associations,—had a becoming and Christian close 
in the visit of the Constantinopolitan Patriarch Jeremiah to 
Russia in the year 1587, to ordain the first Patriarch of Moscow. 
He was received with magnificent state by the Czar. A quaint 
document of the day describes, with characteristic detail, the 
form of the ceremonial, and furnishes a picture of Church and 
State in Russia at that time. 

‘On the twenty-first of June, being Sunday, the Czar desired 
‘ the Patriarch of Constantinople’s presence at his Court; and 
‘the Patriarch accordingly made his solemn entry into the 
‘ Kremlin seated on an ass, and alighted on the elevated pave- 
‘ ment before the Church of the Annunciation, while the Metro- 
‘ politan and the Archbishop, under the conduct of the Czar’s 
‘ commissioners, alighted from their horses before they arrived, 
‘ without riding in. The sons of the Boyars, or esquires, and 
‘ the officers of the Courts of Justice, dressed in robes covered 
‘with gold, lined the steps of the lofty flight of stairs, where 
‘the Patriarch was to be first met by Totischef, a Boyar of the 
‘ Council, and Tiounoff, secretary of the Court; and also the 
‘ passage-room at the middle staircase, where the Patriarch was 
‘met a second time by the Lord of the Presence, the Prince 
‘ Lobanoff, and the Secretary of the Court of Requests, Sapoun 
. § Ivanoff. 

‘In the Beautiful Corner of the Golden Hall of the Sign 
‘ Manual, on a throne of great richness, was seated the religious 
‘sovereign himself, with his crown on his head, vested in his 
‘ royal robes, and holding a richly carved sceptre in his hands, a 
‘ golden orb figuring the universe lying by his side. About him 
‘ stood all his , the Lords of the Presence, and the Cour- 
‘tiers. The Treasurer, Trachanioutoff, announced, with a loud 
‘ voice, the arrival of the Patriarch in these words: “ The Most 
‘ Holy Jeremiah, Patriarch of Constantinople, and Hierotheus, 
‘ the Metropolitan of Monembasia, make their humble petition 
‘to thee, O Czar.” Then the Czar rose from his place, and 
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‘advanced about half a fathom to meet the Patriarch. The 
‘ Prelate, first of all, made his reverence to the holy Icon of our 
‘ Heavenly Lady, which shone with a blaze of precious stones 
‘immediately over the throne, from under a rich canopy: he 
‘ then? lifted his hands on high, and offered up a fervent 
‘ prayer for the health and long life of the Czar, that his name 
‘might be glorious both in the East and West, and that it 
‘ would please God to give him the blessing of heirs to reign 
‘after him. And having thus prayed, he blessed him, by signing 
‘ over his bended heaven-crowned head the sign of the holy Cross.’ 

‘In his turn, the Czar prayed that he might have the fulfil- 
‘ment of all the Prelate’s good wishes, and thanked him, and 
‘ said, “In a happy hour has thy Holiness visited our kingdom 
‘during our reign: has the Lord been gracious to thee by the 
‘way?” The Patriarch replied, “By the mercy of God, and 
‘thy royal goodness, I have come into thy kingdom in good 
‘ health, and have forgotten all my toils at the sight of thy royal 
* countenance.” 

‘On this he offered to the monarch the presents he had brought 
‘ for him, as a blessing; a gold Panagia, with morsels of the life- 
* giving Cross, of the Robe of the Lord, and of that of the Mother 
‘ of God encased within it, as well as portions of the instru- 
‘ ments of our Lord’s passion, the Spear, the Reed, the Sponge, 
‘and the Crown of Thorns. Also certain holy relics in a silver 
‘ case, a hand of the Apostle-like Emperor Constantine, which 
‘ Sultan Solyman had brought away out of Servia, and had 
‘ given to a former Patriarch Jeremiah for the Cathedral of the 
‘Mother of God, and another hand of St. James, one of the 
‘ forty martyrs of Sebaste. Another golden Panagia, and some 
‘ relics of the holy martyrs, Solomonia and Marina of Antioch, 
‘were destined as a blessing for the acceptance of the pious 
‘ Czaritza Irene. 

‘The Czar ordered the treasurer, Trachanioutoff, to receive 
‘these holy presents, and having seated himself again on his 
‘ raised throne, desired the Patriarch to sit down, close by him, 
‘ on a bench placed on the right hand, and the Metropolitan and 
‘ Archbishop at a little interval farther off. Then the treasurer 
‘ brought forth the presents of the monarch :—for the Patriarch 
‘a double-handled silver cup, and four pieces of figured velvet, 
‘ some damask silk, fourscore sables, and three hundred roubles 
‘in money; while for the Metropolitan there were carried to his 
‘ lodgings, one silver cup, three pieces of velvet, beside damask 
‘ and mohair, two score sables, and fifty roubles in money. The 
‘ Most Holy Jeremiah having once more given his blessing to the 
‘ monarch, went out from the presence with the commissioners 
‘ and all his suite.’ 
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Jeremiah made a visitation over the Russian Church; before 
he quitted it; restored and reformed in many quarters, set up 
new institutions, and started a line of improvement, which was 
taken up afterwards in more settled times. Constantinople 
bade an affectionate adieu to its dependency, and left the inde- 
pendent Patriarchate to its own direction. 

The middle ages were now over; and the revival of pagan learn- 
ing, and the rise of a new intellectual spirit in the world, made new 
defences necessary. The Russian Church began to copy the 
policy of the Western, and a spirit for founding new frater- 
nities rose. Societies for education were attached to various 
monasteries. The Fraternity of the Holy Spirit in Wilna, and 
the Brotherhood of the Epiphany at Kieff, stood as the memo- 
rials of Jeremiah’s visitation. Academical inns for poor scholars 
were founded. Private munificence flowed in; the Hetman of 
the Cossacks ended a life of military exploits in the Brotherhood of 
Mercy at Kieff, an establishment of this kind, and bequeathed 
his whole property to it; and a pious boyar founded, near 
Moscow, the convent of the Transfiguration, the germ of the 
future academy, where thirty monks laboured in the translation 
of ecclesiastical books. Under the friendly government of 
Michael, which made the mortmain acts of a former reign in- 
operative, the Church lands began to increase again, and the 
change was favourable for the new efforts. 

A great benefactor to the Church in this department was 
Peter Mogila, son of the Hospodar of Moldavia. He received 
his education in the University of Paris, and, having distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in the Polish armies against the 
infidels, renounced worldly greatness, and received the tonsure 
in the Petchersky Monastery, where he became Archimandrite. 
He sent scholars hence into foreign countries to study, some of 
whom afterwards rose to eminence. At the diet at Warsaw 
he obtained leave to establish seminaries, schools, and printing- 
presses in the Polish-Russian provinces. Raised to the see of 
Kieff, he continued his work. A new brotherhood in Podolia 
was furnished, at his own expense, with an academical inn, 
a school, a library, and a printing-press: he was senior brother, 
or patron, and the Kievo-Mogilian academy retained his name 
long after his death. His printing-press was an industrious one, 
and issued editions of the fathers, books of services, confessions, 
and catechisms in quick succession. ..The Calvinistic heresy had 
penetrated eastward, and had to be met. A synod, convened at 
Jassy by the Patriarch of Constantinople, condemned it: Peter 
Mogila was among the Russian Bishops that subscribed their 
names, and his Orthodox Confession, adopted on the occasion, 
received the subsequent approval of all the Eastern Patriarchs. 

x 2 
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We arrive now at our last historical Church-era, and a melan- 
choly shade draws over M. Mouravieft’s history. The scene of 
ecclesiastical power approaches its close, and the march of 
events commences its inroads on the Russian Church. The 
seventeenth century began a great change in the political strength 
of the Church all over the world. East and West alike felt it. 
Rome was obliged to cede her Hildebrandian sceptre and 
throne, and ceased to be the centre of European diplomacy. 
The English Church was gradually driven from court and 
cabinet. The age of statesmen-ecclesiastics, and Church-pre- 
dominance in the world’s counsels, was over; nor have we 
any signs of a return to it. Amid unquestionable tokens of 
the Church’s spiritual basis, no tendency appears in her to 
recover her political. Once fairly lost, that position seems 
lost for good—a stumble, a mistake, a passing cloud, is one 
thing; the influence of a regular uniform course of events is 
another. There is an effectiveness in the world’s ordo fatalis, 
which no violence has; and the gradual progress of society 
does, what outlandish attacks and barbarities never could. The 
kings and nobles of the middle ages chafed and foamed with 
jealousy at the sight of the Church’s power ; but these irregular 
eager assaults could not shake it. The calm strength and com- 
— of modern state policy achieves far more; and the 

uropean cabinets of the present day oppose a dense and firm 
phalanx to Church power, as superior to the wild onslaughts of 
the baronial and kingly ruffians of the middle ages, as science 
is to nature, and reason to instinct. The world has learned the 
Julian policy of depressing the Church, without martyring her : 
no innocent blood now strengthens the popular feeling for her; no 
atrocities overwhelm her for a moment, at the expense of long ages 
of sympathy. The world is really less barbarous and cruel than 
it was; and it reaps the reward of its improvement in its greater 
strength. An universal law rewards with certainty the virtues, 
whether of the religious or the secular mould; and the world rises 
and prospers upon its own goodness, as the Church does upon hers. 
The growth of a sober, moderate, and tempered state policy—the 
formation of a public opinion opposed to acts of violence, but firm 
and steady in asserting its own supremacy, presents a world 
really improved, and more moral upon its own pattern, than it 
was: and no sudden or chance movement, but the solid course of 
time, has raised it out of a lower to a more perfect state. All things 
develop; and the world has developed. It has expanded from 
its rude elementary form, into the vast complicated and compact 
system which we see now—whose wheels turn with the easy 
irresistible-looking power belonging to first-rate machinery. 
What a creation since its first small beginning in the garden of 
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Eden! Who could have foretold its sad, but majestic course— 
its labours, its arts, its inventions; its scientific, political, 
imperial growth and consolidation! Onward and onward it has 
advanced ; it becomes more systematic, more compact, daily ; 
and, after a wild growth, exhibits the sobriety, longsightedness, 
and formidable ability of manhood. It used to want the Church 
to teach it: the Church read and wrote for it, and was neces- 
sary to it, as the village scribe, who had to write the letters for 
the whole parish, used to be to his simple neighbours. But it can 
educate itself now. Schools of useful knowledge and scientific 
institutes supply those intellectual advantages, which the Church 
formerly dispensed, and the latter’s monopoly of education is 
over. The world is aboy no longer; and the Church can never 
expect to get its boyish heart again. What is passed, is passed ; 
what time fairly takes away, it does not restore: the world moves 
on, and does not look back. ‘The ponderous door has shut 
in upon the medizval scene; and who will roll it back on its 
hinges again? Without taking a melancholy view of the 
Church’s prospects, we seem to see in the world’s supremacy a 
natural dispensation, and a state of things through which she 
must pass. It is in strict course of nature that the world should 
advance, and should come to its maturity and full height. And 
this rise of the world must be detrimental to the power of the 
Church. She loses her princeliness, her feudal empire, and 
heraldic state, under the change; and descends to the level 
again. She is placed in a different position; but the new 
position has its duties, activities, and successes, as the old had; 
and the Church may yet be cheerful, for she has her divine work 
to do, and her appointed and victorious course to run. 

The period of the decline of Church power, is generally one 
which brings out some remarkable Church champion. The 
emergency produces its ecclesiastical hero; some one who tries 
to stem the tide; and.who, if unsuccessful and borne down, 
leaves, at any rate, his character stamped upon the events of the 
age; bequeaths a great name and memory to the Church he 
fought for; and throws a dignity over her humiliation. Almost 
contemporary with our own Laud, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, a great prelate rose up in the Russian Church, who 
maintained much the same struggle that he did, and who failed 
as he failed. The weakness of an amiable monarch, and the 
hatred of a proud aristocracy, were his downfal. The Russian 
Church regards him with reverential affection; and the memory 
of her great champion softens the recollection of the struggle. 

Nikon was the son of asimple peasant in the district of 
Nijgorod. As a boy he was seized with a strong inclination 
for a monastic life, and secretly left his home to enter a 
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novitiate. Parental entreaty induced him to exchange the life 
of a regular, for that of a secular: he became a married parish 
priest. But the original wish of his heart for a life of seclusion, 
continued amidst the bonds which connected him with the world. 
He took the loss of all his children as a call from above; and, 
after being married ten years, persuaded his wife to enter a 
convent; while he himself sought the severest rigours of 
monastic life in the depths of the North, amid the ice of Solovetsky. 
‘ But not even did the remote Lavra of Sabbatius and Zosimus 
‘seem desolate enough to his mind; he found out for himself 
‘a wilder solitude still, in the neighbouring island of Anzer, 
‘in the hermitage of the venerable Eleazar.’ There he spent 
many years in prayer, fasting, and the exercises of a severe 
asceticism. Some proceedings in the Lavra withdrew his affections 
from it ; and ‘ the hermit of Anzer left his cell with a sad heart, 
and in a leaky boat committed himself to the waves.’ A storm 
drifted him on the desert island of Kia, where he planted the 
cross, the sign of a future monastery ; and thence, sailing with 
the wind, he came to the mouth of the river Onega. There, on 
an island near the monastery of Kojeozersk, he planted his 
hermitage again, and astonished the brotherhood by his self- 
inflicted penances and rigours. 

A mendicant journey to Moscow was the commencement of 
his greatness. He went to the capital, to beg alms for the monas- 
tery. The Czar saw him. He was ‘struck by the noble height, 
bearing, and manly eloquence’ of the hermit. A kind of fascina- 
tion appears to have attended on Nikon. Without education, 
or the least acquired knowledge of the world; from the rude life 
of asolitary, and years, during which thought and sight had been 
chained to their cave, and the hermit been one with his cell, he 
suddenly emerged a courtier and companion for a king. The 
charms of his conversation are spoken of. His talent fitted him 
for the private and public ground alike; he could advise in a 
cabinet, and address a multitude; and the pleasing courtier was 
the eloquent and impassioned preacher. His cathedral at Novo- 
gorod was thronged with crowds that came to hear him address 
them in a style that innovated on the ordinary homilies of the 
day, which the clergy read from the appointed book; the powers 
of his oratory charmed the ‘itching ears’ of Russian audiences ; 
and Nikon was the popular preacher of his time. His taste for 
music showed a native elegance and refinement: the inharmo- 
nious singing in the Russian churches grated on his ear, and he 
introduced the old chants of Kieff and Greece, the sweet music 
of the East, into his cathedral and the Czar’s chapel. The new 
style spread, and was adopted by the Church. It still charms 
the foreigner with its peculiar sweet monotony and flow. ‘ The 
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‘ clear shrill notes of children rising to the dome of the church,’ 
says Dr. Clarke, ‘and seeming to die away in the air, had a most 
‘ pleasing effect. It is the same in all the Russian churches ; 
‘and I know not anything with which it can be more justly 
‘ compared than the sounds produced by an Eolian harp. They 
‘ trilled 

“ In notes, with many a winding bout 

“ Of linked sweetness long drawn out. 


”°9 


He carried his taste for music into private, and his banquets, 
as Patriarch, were enlivened by the sweet music of Cossack 
children. He delighted in the young choristers; and the old 
Muscovite singers, who for form’s sake began, were soon dis- 
missed to give way to the new choir. ‘As they began to eat,’ 
says a witness of the scene, (we quote from the Travels of 
Macarius,) ‘one of the Anagnosts began to read the history of 
‘ the saint, according to their custom, at a desk in the middle of 
‘the room, with a loud, harmonious, and sweet voice. Fora 
‘little while the singers came and chanted; but, for the most 
‘part, the Patriarch and the Emperor delighted only in the 
‘ chanting of the Cossack children, many of whom the emperor 
‘ brought with him from Poland, and gave them to the Patriarch, 
‘ who dressed them in the finest clothes, gave them pensions as 
‘ his servants, and afterwards ordained them Anagnosts. They 
‘ always took the lead in singing; and their music was greatly 
‘ preferred to the harsh and gross intonation of the Muscovites.’ 
The decorations of the new patriarchal palace at Moscow dis- 
played the first splendour and taste; and Nikon had much of 
Wolsey’s turn for building and fitting up. The ‘beautiful 
stoves,’ the ‘ magnificent chandeliers,’ the ‘ concealed clock in the 
bulb of the chandelier, which struck the hour,’ the ‘ tapestry,’ the 

gilt silver,’ the ‘ ornamental vessels,’ the ‘ blaze of light,’ when his 
apartments were lighted up, excited the admiration of all eyes. 
Nikon was one of tltose combinations of character which are 
made for high callings. The Czar, when he had once seen and 
heard him, could not make up his mind to part with his com- 
pany, and the mendicant from the monastery did not return.} 

Alexis was one of those tender-hearted religious princes that 
history puts before us, when she is in one of her most quiet, 
devotional moods. We seldom see such. But it is a melancholy 
remark that we are obliged to make, that devotional princes are 
apt not to be strong characters; to fail in that firmness of will 
and purpose which the worldly monarch has. The real piety, 
genuine feeling, humbleness, and religious sensibility of Alexis, 
are described with a beautiful, though amusing quaintness, in 
the Travels of Macarius. The latter, a monk in the suite of 
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the Patriarch of Antioch, who came to visit Russia, expresses 
himself as quite surprised at the things he sees the Czar do. 
The Czar’s love of monks and monasteries, attention to the sick 
and poor, ecclesiastical spirit, deference to Patriarchal authority, 
astonish him. ‘ What shall we say,’ he says, with true monastic 
simplicity, ‘of this not human, but angelic prince, who, after 
‘being a whole year absent from his wife, devotes neither his 
‘ time nor his attention to her, but bestows all his thoughts and 
‘endeavours on the increase of his churches, monks, and 
‘convents?’ ‘On this day,’ he beginsa letter, ‘a strange event 
‘occurred; which was this:—A Deacon of the Metropolitan 
‘ Mira, whose exile we mentioned formerly, was banished, by 
‘ the Emperor, to this convent. Something, I know not what, 
‘was observed in his conduct; and the Patriarch Nikon re- 
‘strained him from service. This night, in consequence, he 
‘ presented himself before the Emperor, and, throwing himself 
‘ on the ground, entreated his Majesty to grant him permission 
‘to say mass on this day. The Czar, however, refused, and 
‘ answered him, “I fear the Patriarch Nikon, who would, per- 
‘haps, give me his crozier, and say, Take it, and tend the 
‘Monks and Priests yourself. I do not contradict or oppose 
‘ you in the command of your armies; why, then, do you set 
‘ yourself against me in the concerns of priests and monks ?”’ 
He observes,—‘ It is the custom of the Czar, when he is in any 
‘convent, and sits down with the heads of the Clergy, not so 
* much as to taste flesh-meat; but he contents himself with fish, 
‘and the usual food of monks ;—a practice of which a certain 
Georgian Princess complains tartly and volubly. ‘ The Georgian 
‘ Princess assured us, by her own mouth, that when she was 
‘ with the Empress, to escape from the plague, in the convent of 
‘the Trinity, where they resided four months, during all that 
‘ time no flesh-meat was cooked there.’ She added, ‘I expos- 
‘ tulated with her Majesty, saying, Do you fear God? We, 
‘ indeed, are of age, and grown up; but what has this Vasilo- 
‘ poulo Prince Alexius done, who is yet a sucking infant, that he 
‘should have his heart tormented with fasting ?’ The Czar’s 
amiableness at a convent-feast is described:—‘ He called and 
‘invited the fathers of the convent, each by name, to take his 
‘cup, and drink, saying, “Sodari Joseph, Sodari Simeon, 
‘ Sodari So-and-So;” that is, Master So-and-So; and not only 
‘ did he call to the fathers and elders, but even to the meanest 
‘ of the monks and cooks.’ But Alexis’s attention to the sick 
monks was the crowning feature in him. The scene is the 
interior of a convent-hospital, where the paralytic, blind, bed- 
ridden, and sick brethren of the society are laid :—‘ On entering 
‘ the place, some of us were unable to remain there, for the dis- 
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‘ agreeable putrid smell ; nor could we endure to look upon the 
‘ afflicted inmates; but the Czar attended to nothing but his 
‘request to our Lord the Patriarch, that he would pray over 
‘them the prayer for their recovery; and after the Pairiarch 
‘had prayed over them, the Czar again requested him to give 
‘them his blessing. As the Patriarch blessed each, the Sine 
‘came behind him, and kissed the patient’s head, mouth, and 
‘ hand, from the first of the patients to the last. And wonder- 
‘ ful, indeed, appeared to us such holiness and humility, whilst 
‘ we thought of nothing but escaping, if we could, out of the 
‘place. Nor did this suffice the Czar; but he would needs take 
‘our master into an inner cell, where was a sick brother, who, 
‘ we were told, had been for eight years unable to move his feet ; 
‘ he had been struck down, and rolled over by a sledge, and was 
‘continually praying that death would relieve him of his suffer- 
‘ings. When the Czar went in to him, and inquired how he 
‘ was, he answered by an exclamation of desire that death would 
‘take him. The Czar chid him for his impatience, and en- 
‘deavoured to console him; and then, turning to our master, 
‘ informed him, that in this cell were three or four other suf- 
‘ ferers, who had all died before this man, and had left him to 
‘his misery, and he requested him to say a prayer over him. 
‘The Patriarch recited several, and wept as he prayed. ‘This 
‘ augmented the Czar’s esteem for our master, and he presently 
‘ made signs to his officers, with his hand, drawing their attention 
‘to the Patriarch’s sanctity and humility, and to his pious and 
‘affectionate tears. Then the Patriarch blessed and consoled 
‘the sick brother, saying to him, that he should be thankful to 
‘the Lord for this grace; for that He had melted him, and tried 
‘him like gold in the furnace. Again the pleasure and admi- 
‘ration of the Czar were increased toward our master; and he 
‘ approached the afflicted monk, to kiss his head, his mouth, and 
* his hands, as he had done to the others. On leaving the place, 
‘ we could hardly believe we were so fortunate as to have escaped 
‘ from its dreadful smells.’ ‘See, brother,’ writes Macarius, after a 
speech of the Czar’s, lamenting the death of his monks, of whom, 
he said, Satan had robbed him by the plague—‘ what an extra- 
‘ ordinary Prince this is, that he should weep and sigh over the 
‘death of his monks! What a blessed spirit! What a pure 
‘ and holy affection in a Prince to mourn over the death of his 
‘monks!’ Lastly, at parting, ‘the Czar requested our master 
‘ to say a prayer over his head, and knelt down before him. The 
‘ Patriarch recited many prayers, and the Czar arose to receive 
‘his blessing; which, when he had given, his Majesty said, 
‘ “ Dar ghavi,”—that is, * Bless me again,”—and he blessed him 
‘asecond time. Then he said to him, “ Teri,” or “thrice ;” and 
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‘ he blessed him a third time.’ Such was Alexis. The devout, 
affectionate, and noble Prince whom we have here described, yet 
wanted nerve and courage for his station, and the sweet devotee 
made a faltering sovereign. 

A peculiar contrast of character thus cemented a friendship. 
Nikon, bold, stern, and resolute, supplied a vacuum in the mind 
of the amiable but timid Alexis. It is a common observation, 
that friendships are often helped by contraries, and that minds 
of a different stamp are each attracted toward the qualities that 
they themselves have not. The weak loves the strong; the 
strong the weak; the commanding inflexible mind takes to the 
amiable and wavering one, that looks up to it for steadiness, 
with peculiar tenderness and care. Of the two, Nikon was much 
fitter for Czar than Alexis; and the latter threw himself with 
confiding friendship into the hands of the abler man. A mutual 
affection commenced between them, which no external separa- 
tions and estrangements, that afterwards took place, ever really 
broke. And the Patriarch and the Czar carried on one of those 
real intimacies that are so rare in such relations, and which so 
adorn and soften, where they do light upon, the scene of public 
life. ‘A vow passed between them never to desert each other 
on this side the grave.’ Nikon became godfather of all the 
Czar’s children ; and holy and romantic ties joined the two friends. 

A new career thus began. ‘The promotion to a monastery in 
the capital kept Nikon at hand, and ready to advise with the 
Czar when wanted. For three years he went every Friday and 
transacted business with the Czar after chapel service: on his 
way he received petitions from the people, which he put into the 
royal hands. The promotion to the see of Novogorod caused a 
necessary absence from the capital on Nikon’s part, and sus- 
pended the intercourse between them. They managed to see 
one another, however, once always in the year. At the Czar’s 
request, Nikon came up every Christmas to Moscow, and Alexis 
saw his adviser and friend, and consulted with him for the year. 
A new and characteristic house of accommodation was built on 
the road, to supply Nikon with a midway halt in those long and 
then wearisome journeys; and on a woody island in the pic- 
turesque lake of Valdai a monastery was built. There, half way 
between his diocese and the capital, the seats of his ecclesiastical 
and political business, Nikon rested in his journeys, and his 
memory went back to his hermitage and days of solitude. He 
took great interest in the new monastery, which was built on 
the exact pattern of the one on Mount Athos, as if for a memento 
of the ‘ Holy Mountain,’ from which Russian Monasticism had 
sprung, and to raise that picture of peace and solitude to which 
his own natural taste so strongly led him. 
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In Novogorod, an important sphere of labour, half ecclesias- 
tical, half civil, occupied him. Besides the ordinary powers 
which the prelates had, he had others from the Czar. The 
prisons were under his hand, and he could enter into them, and 
release or retain prisoners upon his own examination, and had a 
sort of plenary judicial power. In his cathedral he preached, and 
drew crowds. ‘The pomp and beauty of devotion was carried to 
its greatest height, and the church plate, furniture, and vest- 
ments, dazzled the popular eye. His hospitality was lordly ; his 
charities overflowing. He fed the poor with a paternal hand. 
A famine desolated Novogorod, and four hospitals instantly 
arose; and the Metropolitan fed daily all the poor of the city in 
his own court-yard. A dreadful insurrection that broke out in 
that stormy place, brought out his pastoral courage and love. He 
concealed in his palace the imperial commissioner, the object of 
the people’s rage, and went forth himself to meet the insurgent 
mob. ‘The mad crowd, like a wild animal, turned against its 
benefactor ; blows showered thick upon him, and he was left for 
dead in the square. His servants lifted him up, and, though 
fainting with weakness, he immediately marched at the head of 
his ecclesiastics, cross in hand, into the thick of the insurrection 
again, and proceeded to celebrate the Liturgy in the very ears of 
the rioters. He addressed them in our Saviour’s words—‘ Are 
‘ ye come out against me with swords? I have been daily with 
‘you, and ye did not touch me; why are ye thus come? Do 
‘you not see how I stand up before you, and do not bend to 
‘you? As Iam a shepherd, it becomes me to lay down my life 
‘ for the sheep.’ 

But a larger care now awaited Nikon, and the Patriarchal 
throne solicited his acceptance. It was a day of high pomp and 
sacred joy at Moscow. King, Prelates, nobles, and people, were 
assembled at the triumphant translation of the bones of the 
Metropolitan St. Philip to the Cathedral of the Assumption. The 
Czar Alexis had begged for them, as if to do special honour to 
the saint whom his own predecessor had murdered; and Nikon 
was the messenger sent to treat for them. He brought them 
from their tomb in the north over the White Sea; he passed 
once more the island of Kia, and the mouth of the Onega, and 
then journeying by land, appeared with the sacred corpse at the 
gates of the capital. The excitement of the scene overpowered 
the simple Russian mind. One aged Prelate died with joy as 
he hastened to meet them; crowds of sick and infirm flocked to 
touch the coffin; and many signs of healing attended the return 
of St. Philip to his own cathedral. The Patriarchal throne alone 
stood unoccupied during the ceremonial. Its last possessor had 
gone a few days before; its guardian was the aged Prelate just 
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dead. All eyes were cast on Nikon: the Czar entreated him to 
ascend it. Nikon obstinately refused. He knew what questions 
were coming on, and saw a storm in the horizon; he knew the 
feelings of the nobles toward the Church, and the resistance he 
should be obliged to make to the movement that was certain to 
come from that quarter. His advantages and his difficulties he 
knew; he felt sure of the affection of the Czar, but he felt 
equally sure of the hatred of the boyars, and had more confidence 
in their constancy than the Czar’s. The Czar and the Court 
actually prostrated themselves at his feet on the church floor, 
imploring him to take the Patriarchate, and not to leave the 
Church in widowhood without a pastor. It was long before they 
prevailed on him. At last, before the relics of St. Philip, he put 
to all in council and synod assembled two questions, ‘ Whether 
‘ they would always honour him as their true chief shepherd 
‘and spiritual father? And whether they would suffer him to 
‘ regulate the affairs of the Church?’ They all swore with one 
voice they would, and Nikon ascended the Patriarchal throne. 
A vast political field first arrested him. Placed in the capital, 
at the centre, Nikon had immediately to assume the reins of 
government. He knew what he had to do. Just saved from 
dismembership at the conclusion of the last war, at the expense 
of whole provinces, Russia had as yet taken no step to recover 
herself: ber disasters had cowed her; and the administration 
of the Czars since had maintained a safe timidity, without an 
attempt at improvement. Some head was wanted to give a new 
spring to her policy: a weak, crippled, and curtailed empire 
called for restoration; and Nikon’s energies rose with his task. 
The Ukraine, or south-east of Russia, was in the hands of 
Poland. The province preserved, in the midst of its subjugation, its 
old national feelings, and longed for its re-attachment to the em-. 
pire. Its reluctant and forced obedience compelled a rigorous and 
cruel treatment on the part of its new governors, and the Poles 
exercised that severity that a government does towards its 
tributary, when severity is necessary in order to retain it. Their 
religion did not escape, for their religion carried them to Russia. 
Bogdan Kmelitsky, the Hetman of the Cossacks, had attempted 
with spirit the deliverance of the conquered province, and failed. 
With an army of 60,000 of the best cavalry under his command, 
he had conducted several campaigns against the Poles; and at 
last, surrounding the camp of John Casimir himself, dictated 
terms of peace, which guaranteed to the province a good deal 
of independence, and the free exercise of her religion. But just 
at this point a treacherous desertion left him without resources. 
In his extremity he applied to Nikon. Nikon saw the opportu- 
nity, and instantly possessed himself of the services of a bold 
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general. The process of an embassy to Poland despatched and 
rejected over, he declared the re-attachment of the Ukraine to 
Russia. The accession was achieved without the cost of one 
drop of blood. Three kingdoms surrounded the province: ‘To 
‘which will you belong,’ said Bogdan to the army of the 
Ukraine: ‘to the unbelieving Khan—to the Latin king—or to 
‘ the Orthodox Czar?’ The army shouted with one voice—‘ To 
‘the Czar!’ and the oath of allegiance instantly went round. 
The recovery of Smolensk was next looked to, and the Polish 
war of 1654 commenced. Stirred from his mild inactivity by 
Nikon, the Czar Alexis went down to the scene of action, and a 
series of brilliant campaigns began. Thirty towns, one after 
another, opened their gates to the Czar’s troops, and Russia 
recovered her ancient patrimony and name. 

In the two years’ absence of the Czar from Moscow in this 
war, Nikon was left in sole charge of the government, and the 
whole internal business of the empire pressed upon him. As 
Patriarch and as Regent he governed Church and State. Rarely 
seen by the people, because he had no time for show, he worked 
incessantly, and lived, like an Eastern monarch, in his palace. 
‘ He showed himself to the people only in the church, and in 
‘the short passage from his apartments thither, where he was 
‘used to receive petitions, which he either decided on the 
‘spot or the next day.’ All public business went on at 
home. ‘In a morning, at a fixed hour, on the ringing of a 
‘ bell, the boyars charged with the administration of government 
‘assembled in the Cross-room in the palace. The Patriarch 
‘came out to them, and decided on the business submitted to 
‘him.’ In transacting business he always stood; the attitude 
of standing was the more expediting one, and a horror of the 
interminableness of sitting conclaves is natural to statesmen. 
The title of ‘Great Lord,’ given him by the Czar, and inserted 
in all the acts of the kingdom, against his will, increased the 
jealousy of the nobles, and the affection of Alexis for his 
minister outstripped prudence. Nikon kept up all the time 
his monastic character and habits. Power, occupation, and 
splendour never impaired his asceticism. He fell back in a 
moment on his hermit life, when he retired afterwards from his 
post, and, with an emaciated body, worked like a common mason 
in building a church. His spiritual connexion with his own 
peculiar diocese was personally attended to; and the minister of 
the empire was confessor to his flock, and gave ghostly counsel 
to burdened souls. He was an author, an editor, a patron of 
ecclesiastical literature. He wrote some dogmatical, and some 
devotional pieces—the ‘ Spiritual Paradise,’ a ‘ Litany,’ and 
others. He published portions of his own correspondence with 
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the Czar; he set going a course of historical and geographical 
works, and had two presses of his own. 

In this position Nikon found that contest coming upon him, 
which the Russian Church, in common with others, was destined 
to go through. A growing feeling against Church ascendency 
was brought to a head by the very fact of the elevation she wasnow, 
in her Patriarch’s person, enjoying; and the hoarse murmurs and 
under-current of a century burst into a regular and combined 
attack upon her. 

The conductors of this attack were the boyars. The class of 
boyars at this time formed the antagonistic power to the Church 
in Russia, and the secular political principle, with its jealousy of 
Church influence, resided specially in them. They stood in 
remarkable contrast with the royalty here, and they appear in 
the Russian annals from the first as taking a different part 
toward the Church from the Czars. An ecclesiastical spirit 
animates, as a whole, the old line of Russian kings. It was in 
the race. The family of Rurik had a character of its own; the 
descendants of Olga and Vladimir carried on by a kind of pre- 
scriptive traditional law the Church line bequeathed to them, 
and the parent mind descended down the succession. They were 
builders of churches and monasteries, and friends of bishops 
and monks; they were endowers and adorners of the Church, 
attendants on her ceremonials and rites, and liked to be near her. 
The old custom by which a Czar, on his death-bed, always received - 
the tonsure, and became a monk, typified the spirit of the line; 
and the fanatic excesses of John the Terrible took the tra- 
ditionary mould. On the expiration of the old family, the 
Church had taken the choice of a successor into her own hands, 
and had been naturally careful to secure a favourable one. She 
finished the war of succession, by putting the son ofa Patriarch on 
the throne ; and the present family were in friendly, grateful, and 
congenial relation to the power to which they owed their elevation. 
But the boyars took a different side, and they were a more power- 
ful class then than they have become since. The present relations 
between the monarchy and nobles in Russia make us attach no idea 
of power to the latter; the nobles are shadows now, politically 
speaking; but this has beena revolution since the age of Nikon: 
it is since then that the nobles of Russia have suffered a change 
somewhat corresponding to the fall of the feudal Barons in the 
reign of our own Henry VII. They were now a powerful 
class, and a turbulent one: they could threaten the monarchy at 
times, and make the Czar himself feel insecure. They were, in 
proportion to their power, jealous of the Church, and bent on 
crippling her. It was the nobles who now commenced an attack 
on Church property, that has since terminated in the general 
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spoliation of the Church, and, wrenching away all her lands, 
left every cathedral and monastery in Russia a pensioner on the 
State. They led the attack, but they did not reap the booty ; 
they lowered the Church to raise, in the event, the crown in 
domination upon themselves; and in envying a rival, have 
brought down upon themselves a master. 

The spirit of the times, and jealousy of the nobles, had already 
appeared in some laws on the subject of Church property. A 
Court, called the ‘ Monastery Court,’ subjected the revenues of 
all the monasteries to government inspection; and a Mortmain 
Act forbade their acquisition of more landed property. These 
measures had been much alleviated to the Church, by the friend- 
liness of the monarchy ; and the Mortmain Act had even become 
obsolete and disregarded. The question now raised was about 
the operation of this Act. The landed property of the Church 
had been increasing at a great rate during the last two reigns ; 
the very Czars themselves being her principal benefactors. 
It seemed likely to go on increasing. The influence of 
Nikon was alarming, and his enemies declared at his trial, 
that if he had gone on, he would have got the third part of 
Russia into his hands. The Council of Boyars (for they had 
a council, of what precise powers it is difficult to say, but with 
the right seemingly to debate and recommend) called attention 
to these facts, and demanded the surrender of all the Church 
lands that had been acquired since the passing of the Act of 
Mortmain. Nikon was not a person to give in to such a 
demand. He had hitherto kept his hold over the Czar’s heart, 
and maintained a complete influence over him. The boyars 
had long tried to unseat him, and had made no way. He met 
them now with a firm front, and an indignant answer. They 
were enraged. A scheme was laid for Nikon’s overthrow ; and 
the whole power of a vindictive and offended nobility was arrayed 
against him. The Morozoffs, Miloslafskys, Streshneffs, the 
Troubetskoys, Dolgoroukys, Odoefskys, Romodanofskys, and 
a large circle of powerful families, united in a conspiracy. 
Stratagem, insult, and slander, were not spared ; and every effort 
was made to undermine the Patriarch in the Czar’s affection. 

Nikon had points of character which did not favour him in 
such a contest as this. He had never courted the nobles; and his 
lofty inflexible bearing had had too much the appearance of dis- 
dain. It is the defect of some great minds, that they cannot 
conceal a contempt of the inferior ordinary tempers and low 
ways, that the strife of public life brings into contact with them. 
They are conscious of their own disinterestedness, sincerity, and 
singleness of view; and when they despise, they feel they do it 
ethically ; their loftiness is not conceit; they do not look down 
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upon the world from an exalted self, but from a height out of 
themselves; the feeling issues from their moral nature, and 
makes itself transparent, because it has no intrinsic cause for dis- 

uise. This is a defect. Nikon was just the person to have it. 

e appears to have kept the boyars at a profound distance ; and 
only admitting them to his presence in the hours of public 
business, where he had necessarily to attend more to expedition 
than courtesy, to have encouraged no private or social inter- 
course with them. When they did not come in time, they had 
to wait till they saw him; and he kepi them in his antechamber 
for hours. He rebuked a number of them ‘ aloud in the cathedral, 
in the presence of the sovereign, calling each one by his name.’ 
A difficult line has to be maintained by a person in such a position 
as Nikon’s. Great power is watched by sharp eyes: if a man’s 
behaviour is not equal to it, he is despised; if it is, he is hated. 
Some very skilful combinations of statesman-like qualities and 
arts, steer between the two; but, after all, there is much more 
nature in great men, than we are apt to think ; and their career 
is part of their genuine character. A man has a sense of his 
greatness, and acts naturally upon that sense. He does not 
try to please—he carries himself high. He does many things, 
which in others would be pride, but which are not in him. Itis 
this character at which the genuine ostracism of human nature 
rises. It feels inclined to expel him the orbis terrarum—to 
remove him beyond the sun, moon, and stars—beyond the 
realms of thought and existence; it invokes universal space, 
and conjures up unimaginable distance and exile against the foe. 

An unfortunate turn in Nikon’s political career gave the 
boyars an advantage over him with the Czar. A treaty offered 
by Sweden, Nikon had rejected. The fair provinces of Ingria 
and Carelia, with their churches and monasteries, taken by the 
Swede at the last peace, courted his eye. Past success en- 
couraged him. He made a sudden peace with Poland; and 
commenced a war with Sweden. The war went on unsuc- 
cessfully. The Czar was driven back ; and as the blame of such 
events must rest on somebody, it was immediately laid upon 
Nikon, and his advice in the first instance. The boyars got 
to the Czar’s ear, and poured in their complaints. The poor 
Czar, secretly loving Nikon all the while, listened to the accusers, 
because he had not strength of mind enough to dismiss them. 
He gradually changed his demeanour to Nikon, became out- 
wardly cool and estranged, and saw little of him. 

A strong ecclesiastical controversy, that had been long 
agitating the Russian Church, contributed to Nikon’s difficulties; 
and arrayed against him a large party of the clergy. The last 
few years in our own Church, has made us know the strong 
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feelings that rubrical changes in the Church’s service can 
create. People get accustomed to a routine, and appreciate 
tenderly the absolute unbroken integrity of the order of things 
that has confronted their eyes from Sunday to Sunday. The 
security of the life spiritual seems to rest on the immoveableness of 
the image upon the retina, and the senses have their own dogmatic 
tradition and creed. It does not signify how little the change that 
is made, or how much; for mutation, as such, offends the ravenous 
appetite for identity. This is natural in a people, but it imposes 
great slavery on a Church. The force of custom supersedes 
Church authority: and what is right or primitive gives way to 
what simply ¢s. No examination is allowed; not a step can be 
retraced. There is no appeal to law or rule; if a Church has got 
into such a train, she must go on; and principle is lost sight of 
in fact. Under such an influence a nationalism rises up in a 
Church; its own precise form and mode pleases it, and nothing 
else; it loves its own image, and venerates its hodiernal an- 
tiquities and prescriptions. 

A contest of this kind had risen up in the Russian Church. 
It had lasted with much vehemence for nearly a century. Amidst 
ages of disorder the Russian Church-books had become gradually 
corrupted from their original; uncanonical usages had crept in ; 
some alterations were discovered even in the Communion Ser- 
vice ; and an ancient sakkos, or vestment, which had belonged to 
the Metropolitan Photius, and which had been brought from 
Greece two hundred and fifty years before, showed a copy of 
the Creed worked in pearls, which differed from the copy in the 
Church-books. The more learned and orthodox party were for 
restoring the Church-books to their original text; but they 
encountered an obstinate fanatical opposition from the advocates 
of the Russian books. One side stood out for the traditions 
of the Eastern Church, the other for Russian antiquity; and a 
narrow nationalist school excited all the prejudices of the people 
against the innovators. The popular taste for ceremonial was 
perverted to this purpose, and a blind bigotry to every letter 
and tittle of accustomed forms clamoured against the least 
change, however demonstrably a mere return to the original. 
Even a commission for re-editing the books in the late reign had 
been defeated by the fraud of the clergy employed, and the new 
books had come out with the old faults. 

Thus the matter stood when Nikon came to the Patri- 
archate. Nikon was a reformer by nature; not to say some- 
thing of an innovator. He had rather a taste for alteration, 
for remodeliing ; he liked constructing, introducing. He changed 
the style of Church music; he altered parts of the Church dress, 
His temper was rather in the opposite direction, on this head, to 
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the native Russian one; and his had a natural turn for change, 
as the other had for custom. He fell under suspicion, and the 
old Russian mind did not quite understand him, and thought 
him flighty. He was not particularly tender about offending 
it; and little changes that came into his head he made, without 
humouring custom. But custom was a profound part of Russian 
nature, and could not be touched with a pin’s point without 
offence. It is amusing to see what little straws show the current. 
Nikon was a man of taste: he saw the Russian clerical cap was 
flapping and ugly, and that the Greek was light and handsome. 
He adopted the Greek. The old Muscovite eye fastened on the 
new cap with alarm, and thought it typical of all sorts of vague 
revolutionary designs. ‘See how he has changed the dress of 
‘ the heads of our clergy, which they received by inspiration of 
‘the Holy Ghost, from the time we became Christians! And 
‘ does not the earth tremble at his act, who having been hitherto 
‘ dressed as a Muscovite, has made himself a Greek ?’ However, 
the undeniable elegance of the Patriarch’s ‘ latia’ set the fashion 
notwithstanding, and took the rising school. New Greek caps 
rose in the market; large orders issued from the monasteries for 
the article. ‘Those who obtained them,’ says Macarius, ‘and 
‘ were clothed in them by their own Patriarch, showed faces 
‘ brilliant with delight.’ The old Muscovite cap retired into 
sulky obscurity. 

Nikon took up the present question with his characteristic energy, 
and a strong anti-Muscovite bias. He punished severely the frau- 
dulent editors, and, assembling a council of Bishops, proposed the 
adoption of new books, and the return to the original Liturgy, 
‘which the great divines and teachers of the East, and of the 
‘whole Church, which Athanasius and Basil, Gregory, Chrysostom, 
‘and Damascene, and the Russian saints and workers of miracles, 
‘Peter Alexis, Jonah, and Philip,’ had used. The monastic 
libraries of Moscow, the Trinity Lavra, Novogorod, and other 
places, were ransacked for their liturgical manuscripts: the monas- 
tery of Mount Athos sent five hundred; the Eastern Patri- 
archs two hundred more; and a general collation of the old 
Sclavonian copies with the modern books took place. Nikon 
himself worked hard. In the thick of public business his fingers 
turned, at every spare moment, to the old manuscripts at his 
side. The new books came out under the sanction of all the 
Patriarchs of the Eastern Church, and at once ousted the old 
copies. Murmurs arose; Nikon was abused, as a ‘despiser of 
Russian antiquities;’ his books were called, in contempt, the 
‘new books.’ A large party of the clergy impeded the new 
arrangement; and Nikon had to secure obedience by strong 
steps: Paul, Bishop of Kolomna, he put in prison. 
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A generally disordered state of the Church and clergy, after 
the troubled times of Russia, extorted other severities from him. 
The Patriarch was a strict reformer of morals among his clergy. 
‘ He severely punished intemperance, according to the custom of 
‘those times, with stripes and imprisonment, not sparing even 
‘his own confessor.’ The conditions by which he tested the 
education of deacons and priests at ordination were made into a 
grievance, especially as he examined the candidates for ordina- 
tion in his Patriarchal Diocese, himself in person. The begin- 
nings of improvement always come unexpectedly, and appear 
unnecessary strictnesses, and the position of a reformer is an 
invidious one. His extraordinary elevation itself excited the 
jealousy of some higher clergy; and from quarters, high and 
low in the Church, hostility to Nikon was gathering, and ready 
to seize the first occasion for an outbreak. 

With a conspiracy of nobles against him, whom his Church 
championship had embittered, and a large party of clergy whom 
his Church reforms had nettled, the power of Nikon now rested on 
the wavering stay of the amiable but weak Czar's love. Alexis 
stood in doubt what to do: he did not like leaving his friend, he 
did not dare to stand by him: he was first cool and estranged, and 
then affectionate. They had short moments still of old feeling. 
Warned by events, Nikon had begun to meditate retirement, 
and was building three monasteries in memory of the three 
stages of his life—as Hermit, Metropolitan, and Patriarch. He 
brought Alexis to see the last of the three, the Monastery of the 
Resurrection, near Moscow. Alexis looked down from the hill, 
now called the Mount of Olives, on the picturesque scene, in 
the midst of which the new fabric arose, and observed, that 
‘God seemed, from the beginning, to have prepared it as a site 
‘ for a monastery: for,’ said he, ‘it is as beautiful as Jerusalem 
‘ itself.’ ‘ Nikon, whose heart was moved at that name, gratified 
‘ the Czar, by calling the monastery New Jerusalem, and charged 
‘the bursar, who was travelling in the East, to bring him a 
‘model of the Holy Sepulchre, after the pattern of which he 
‘ immediately laid the foundations of a large stone church.’ 

But Alexis was weak; he let the boyars obtain more and 
more influence over him; and allowed himself to be more and 
more estranged from the friend whom he secretly loved all the 
while. The boyars took good care to prevent him from seeing 
Nikon, and, at their instigation, he ceased even to attend the 
church where the Patriarch officiated. As the separation grew 
more marked, the triumph of the boyar party rose. A dead set was 
made on Nikon. The envy of a title, which he never claimed, 
wreaked its petty revenge in coarse and viva voce reproaches. Vul- 
gar abuse assailed him; jibes and jokes were played off. One of 
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the courtiers, Streshneff, called his dog by the Patriarch’s name. 
At a great a ceremonial, at the reception of a oa 
Prince, one of the Patriarch’s own boyars was abused and struck ; 
and when Nikon asked for satisfaction for the attack on one of 
his suite, the Czar would take no notice. The Patriarch’s decline 
was evident to all the world, and he remained in the capital an 
isolated man. 

A particular case brought the contest to a crisis. The aggres- 
sions of a century on the property of the Church, had brought 
along with them interferences with her spirituality too; and to 
secure a hold over Church patronage, the nobles passed over 
the ecclesiastical institutor, and procured royal presentations to 
benefices for their relations or dependants, evading the medium 
of the Bishop altogether. One of these cases now occurred. The 
Czar, under the boyar influence, issued a ukase of presentation. 
The Patriarch demanded its withdrawal. It was refused. 

Nikon now took a characteristic line. He saw his hold over 
the Czar gone, and the boyar influence dominant. He took 
a step which he thought would rouse people to a sense of the 
Church’s danger, awaken the Czar’s heart and courage, if he had 
any left, and show deeply and intensely his own patriarchal 
feeling. One class of great minds, in his emergency, stays to 
battle it out with rival power, however much ata disadvantage : 
another loftily withdraws. Nikon could rule an empire, and he 
could tenant a cell, but he would not stay upon a middle ambi- 
guous ground of rivalry and struggle; or fight that cause upon 
the common level, that he claimed to rule from a spiritual throne. 
He would not condescend to the doubtful tug and tussle; the 
collision of sinew with sinew; the blow for blow, and gripe for 
gripe ; the actual contact, material and gross, with the unseemly 
animals and beasts of prey that a regular public strife involves. 
He resolved to el his own functions as Patriarch, to make 
Russia feel an ecclesiastical hiatus and pause; and, as the Patri- 
archate was not allowed to act, to vindicate its dignity by a 
retirement. In the Cathedral of the Assumption, after finishing 
the Liturgy, he turned to the people, and confessed his sins an 
his unworthiness. He then placed the staff of Peter the Thau- 
maturge on the chief Icon of the Blessed Virgin, and declared 
with a loud voice he was no longer really Patriarch of Moscow. 
Amidst the laments and entreaties of clergy and people, he took 
off his episcopal robes, put on a common monk’s mantle, and 
having written, in the vestry, a letter to the Czar, advertising 
him of his retirement, sat down on the steps of the ambon, and 
awaited an answer. The Czar's answer entreated him to remain. 
The people wept, and kept the doors of the cathedral shut; but 
Nikon would not resume his dress, or return to his patriarchal 
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lodgings. He went out of the capital, on foot, to his own 
monastery of the Resurrection, the same he had taken Alexis to 
see. To the Czar’s message, his answer was, that ‘he sought 
for quiet for his soul’s health. Here he continued; the Czar 
still sending messages, and proposing, at any rate, for Nikon’s 
safety, his removal to a fortified monastery. The Patriarch mis- 
took the offer (which was really meant kindly, for an invasion from 
the Crimea was expected), and replied, that ‘there was another 
place in Moscow quite as well suited for the purpose, and where 
he would be even more safe,’ meaning the city prison. Within 
his own precincts of the Resurrection, he went on living an 
anchorite life, and devoting himself to prayer, fasting, and 
manual labour. A small strong tower, of four stories, connected 
by anarrow winding staircase, in the meadow about half a mile 
from the monastery, is still preserved as his abode. 

Encouraged by his absence, his enemies in the capital now 
ran riot. ‘They broke into his closets, searched his papers, scat- 
tered his correspondence: they tore open and exposed to the 
general gaze the most private documents: even the secrets of 
the confessor, the inward burden and case of conscience, that 
had come before him as pastor of his flock, were not spared ; and 
Nikon complained to the Czar that the rights of his own spiritual 
children had been violated, in the enmity to himself. An invi- 
dious display of all the letters from the Czar, in which he was 
styled ‘Great Lord,’ was made. His enemies of the episcopal 
order joined in the assault ; and Paul of Kolomna was active. A 
council of Bishops called him a Haman, and debated the 
question of his deposition and degradation. But form and 
canon were opposed to such a proceeding, till the concurrence of 
the Eastern Patriarchs and the ceremonial of a regular trial 
had been called in. 

Nikon had made, as far as results went, a false step in his 
retirement, and his inflexible loftiness of temper had led him 
away. He wanted a. He could not wind, and draw in, 
and put forth, with that elasticity which keeps the accomplished 
class of statesmen upon their ground; he made sudden moves, 
and tried to carry things by a quick turn. His retirement, how- 
ever, had the effect of reawakening the feelings of Alexis, and 
so of creating one more favourable opening for himself. It was 
a good substantial chance for him, though no more than a chance. 
Among a court of foes that surrounded Alexis he had one friend ; 
from him he had a summons one day to show himself in the 
capital. Alexis, the letter said, was for him, was tired of his 
separation, had remembered his vow, and might be regained once 
and for all. Another letter came, and Nikon still hesitated. 
It was hazardous, it was awkward, to expose himself to a repulse. 
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A vision, as he slept in his solitary tower, urged him to go: ‘ it 
‘ seemed as if the line of Prelates his predecessors rose up from 
‘ their tombs in the Church of the Assumption, at the call of the 
‘ Wonder-worker, Jonah, and gave him their hands to raise him 
‘a second time to the chair.’ He went. He resolved to try once 
more what his presence could do, and throw himself upon one 
more personal interview with the Czar. Accompanied by the 
brethren of the monastery, he arrived in the city over night. In 
the morning he entered publicly into the Church of the Assump- 
tion, saluted the holy relics and Icons, and took his stand in the 
Patriarch’s place, with the staff of the Wonder-worker in his 
hand. The Bishop Jonah, the guardian of the Patriarchate, and 
clergy, went up instinctively to receive his blessing. He then 
sent a messenger from the altar, inviting the Czar to prayer and 
the Patriarchal blessing. The Czar was astonished; the boyars 
were alarmed. They dreaded the effect upon the Czar of an inter- 
view into which the whole soul of Nikon would be thrown. On 
the one fact of Alexis seeing or not seeing Nikon, the fate of the 
two parties seemed to hang. ‘To see him was the mischief—to 
hear the old persuasive voice again, and feel the revival of Nikon’s 
full mind and power. They suggested a letter instead. The mes- 
senger returned to Nikon with the Czar’s answer, declining to 
see him. He knew all was over, and taking the staff of the 
Wonder-worker, left the cathedral. 

The trial now came on. The Cicumenical Patriarchs arrived 
from the East, and were received with due honours along the 
road to the capital. The hall of the Kremlin exhibited Patri- 
archs, Metropolitans, Archbishops and Bishops, Archimandrites, 
Hegumens, the Czar, his courtiers, and the nobles, assembled. The 
Patriarch appeared before them with that awful calmness which 
the countenance assumes when it looks steadily on a bitter 
draught. He had prepared for the scene as if for death, and 
had received ‘the Viaticum of the Holy Gifts, and the Unction 
with oil.’ He wore his Patriarchal robes, and the cross was borne 
before him. On seeing no Patriarchal seat given him, he stood. 
The sight brought tears from the eyes of the Czar and many of 
the council. The roll of charges, then produced, spoke of his ge- 
neral ambitious interference as Patriarch with matters out of his 
province ; of oppressive and tyrannical conduct to the clergy in 
general; of the arbitrary deposition of Paul of Kolomna; his 
unauthorized desertion of his Patriarchal chair; the ambitious 
names of his three monasteries, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Calvary ; 
the arbitrary authority he had exercised in them since his retire- 
ment; his robbery and plunder, from the commencement of his 
career, in order to enrich the Church. A variety of petty tech- 
nical charges followed; trivial acts and sayings were dragged up, 
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and private letters exposed. The indictment obviously repre- 
sented the mixed animosity of the boyar and the clerical part 
to Nikon; and the zeal of the Church champion, and the Chure 
reformer, supplied the principal materials against him. A long 
day of backward and forward work, charge made and rebutted, 
and conduct attacked and explained, followed. Nikon answered 
Paul of Kolomna and his episcopal accusers with indignant power, 
and defended the necessary strictness of his own Church admi- 
nistration. The Czar, Alexis, then turned to the boyars, and 
asked for their charges. ‘They had none. All were silent. 
Their mouths were shut. They envied the Patriarch’s power ; 
and Nikon’s fault was his greatness. In the pause, Nikon ironi- 
cally observed, that they might put an end to him with stones, 
but never would do with words. ‘ The affectionate heart of 
‘the Czar could no longer restrain itself. He left his throne, 
‘and approaching Nikon, took him by the hand, and said, “ Oh 
* Most Holy Father, why hast thou put upon me such a reproach, 
‘ preparing thyself for the Council, as if thou wert going to be 
‘ put todeath? Thinkest thou that I have forgotten all thy ser- 
‘ vices, both to myself personally, and to my family, during the 
‘ plague, and our former mutual friendship?” The Patriarch an- 
‘swered him with equa] gentleness, exposing all the intrigues 
‘ that had been formed against him.’ But he had had experience 
of the temper of Alexis; and when the Czar talked about peace 
and reconciliation, he knew the weak prince would do nothing, 
and Nikon simply replied that he was prepared for his sentence. 
This was the first time they had spoken for eight years, and they 
never met again. Alexis, though he had not courage to save his 
friend, could not bear to see him as a criminal. He sent the 
Assembly summarily out of the Kremlin, and it adjourned to a 
small insignificant church in the city for the rest of its sitting. 
After a week spent in deliberations Nikon’s sentence was 
read; that he should be degraded, retain only the rank of a 
monk, and do penance for the rest of his life in a —— 
The two Patriarchs then advanced, and ordered his khlobouk, 
or monastic cap, which was embroidered with cherubims 
in pearls, to be taken from him. Nikon offered the com- 
pliant Prelates the jewels, to pay for their journey expenses in 
coming to condemn him. They would have stripped him of his 
episcopal robe, but they knew Nikon’s popularity in the city, 
and were afraid of an outbreak from the crowd, if they saw the 
degradation of their Prelate so undisguisedly. Nikon was led 
away by a guard to the court-house of the province, under the 
taunts and reproaches of his judges, especially the clerical ones. 
His destination was to the monastery. of Bielo-ozero, on the 
White Lake. He declined the money and sable furs that Alexis 
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sent, and set out poorly clad for his prison, though a winter 
cloak was forced on him afterwards by the Archimandrite of the 
Petchersky. 

A confinement, at first very severe, was gradually relaxed by 
Alexis. The iron bars and fastenings disappeared from his doors 
and windows, and he had liberty within the monastic precincts, 
and a chapel of his own. Uneasy with himself, and haunted by 
the violation of his vow, without a guide or friend to supply the 
place of the one he had abandoned, the Czar’s thoughts con- 
stantly passed over to Nikon’s cell. He sent rich alms for the 
monastery, and sacred vessels for Nikon’s chapel. He corre- 
sponded with him, and on his death-bed implored absolution 
from ‘ his Father,’ ‘Great Lord,’ ‘ Most Holy Pontiff,’ and ‘ Most 
Blessed Pastor,’ Nikon. The request was made too late for the 
Czar to have his absolution alive, but it was sent after his death. 
‘The will of God be done!’ exclaimed the Patriarch, with a 
groan. ‘What though he never saw me to take leave of me 
‘here, we shall meet and be judged together at the terrible 
* coming of Christ !’ 

One, and only one, wish, as regards this life, survived in 
Nikon’s prison. He had an affection for all his monasteries ; 
they were his children ; the founder had the feeling of a parent 
for them. A man likes his own work, feels tenderly toward it. 
Nikon’s monasteries were the hobbies of his devotional mind. 
Great men are fond of small reflections of themselves; they see 
their own likeness in some definite erection, and hang over it 
with an amiable and poetical self-congratulation. Nikon wanted 
to die in his monastery of the Resurrection. He had prepared 
a tomb for himself in the Church of the Sepulchre there, under 
the Calvary, and he wanted to repose in it. He petitioned for 
this one last favour. But the monastery was near Moscow, and 
his successor in the see did not relish the idea of an ex-Patriarch 
in such close vicinity. The request was long rejected. But the 
sight of Nikon’s magnificent church struck the young Czar’s heart 
one day. He went into the monastery ; the fraternity surrounded 
him, with entreaties that he would allow them to possess their 
founder. He found it a hard matter to manage. Nikon was 
formidable even at death’s door; men dreaded the mere fact of his 
being near them, though shut up in walls, and were nervous at the 
bare approach of the awful old man. A council met to deliberate 
on the question. The new patriarch remained long inflexible ; but, 
in the midst of the sitting, news came that Nikon had put on 
the Schema, and was preparing for death. The simple favour 
could be denied no longer, and the messenger carried back the 
council’s gracious leave that Nikon might die in his monastery. 

The return of the messenger found Nikon prepared to set out. 
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A secret presentiment had made him get everything ready, and 
his religious suite were waiting, by his orders, to conduct him. 
We will give the rest in our author’s own words :—‘ With diffi- 
‘ culty they placed the old man, now worn out with sickness and 
‘ infirmity, in the sledge, which took him by land to a barge on the 
‘ river Shreksna, by which he descended to the Volga. Here he 
‘ was met by brethren from the Voskresensky monastery, that is, 
‘the monastery of the Resurrection, or New Jerusalem, who 
‘had been sent for that purpose. Nikon gave orders to drop 
‘down the Volga as far as Yaroslavla; and having put in to 
‘ shore at the Tolkskoy monastery, he received the Communion of 
‘ the Sick, for he began to be exceedingly feeble. The Hegu- 
‘ men, with all the brotherhood, went out to meet him, accom- 
‘ panied by a former enemy of Nikon, the Archimandrite Sergius, 
‘the same that during his trial kept him under guard, and 
‘ covered him with reproaches, but had since been sent to this 
‘monastery in disgrace to perform penance. This Sergius 
‘ having fallen asleep in the trapeza, or refectory, at the very 
* hour of the arrival of Nikon, saw, in a dream, the Patriarch 
‘appearing to him, and saying—“ Brother Sergius, arise; 
‘let us forgive and take leave of each other!”—when sud- 
‘denly, at that moment he was awakened, and told that the 
‘ Patriarch was actually approaching by the Volga, and that 
‘ the brotherhood had already gone out to the bank to meet him. 
‘ Sergius followed immediately, and when he saw Nikon dying, 
‘he fell at his feet, and shedding tears of repentance, asked and 
‘ obtained his forgiveness. Death had already begun to come 
‘upon the Patriarch, by the time that the barge was again 
‘ moving down the stream. The citizens of Yaroslavla hearing 
‘ of his arrival, crowded the river, and seeing the old man lying 
‘on his couch all but dead, threw themselves down before him 
‘ with tears, kissing his hands and his garments, and begging his 
‘blessing. Some towed the barge along the shore, others threw 
‘ themselves into the water to assist them, and thus they drew 
‘it in and moored it against the monastery of the All-merciful 
‘ Saviour. 

‘The sufferer was already so exhausted that he could not 
‘ speak, but only gave his hand to them all. The Czar’s secre- 
‘ tary ordered them to tow the barge to the other side of the river, 
‘ to avoid the crowds of the people. There the royal carriages 
‘ and horses were waiting for it. Just then the bells were struck 
‘ for evening prayers. Nikon was on the point of death: sud- 
* denly, he turned and looked about as if some one had come to call 
‘him; and then arranged his hair, beard, and dress for himself, 
‘ as if in preparation for his last and longest journey. His con- 
‘ fessor, together with all the brethren standing round, read the 
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‘Commendatory prayers for the dying; and the Patriarch, 
‘ stretching himself out to his full length on the couch, and 
‘ laying his arms cross-wise upon his breast, gave one sigh, and 
‘ departed from this world in peace.’ 

Thus died the great Patriarch, the ecclesiastical champion and 
confessor of his age. His death softened his foes, and a tardy 
justice gave him his rights, when he was no longer alive to be 
afraid of. The pious young Czar, Nikon’s godson, pupil and 
executor, insisted on his godfather’s restoration to the Patriarchal 
name, and had his funeral conducted with ecclesiastical honours. 
He himself helped to bear his coffin to the tomb; and from the 
spot where his father Alexis and Nikon had once stood admiring 
the new monastery, from the Mount of Olives to the tomb 
under Calvary, the young prince’s shoulders supported the holy 
burden, in atonement for his father’s neglect. He would allow 
no remaining jealousies to interfere with the honour of the dead ; 
and employed the last eight months of a short life—for he only 
survived Nikon as long—in procuring the recognition of him 
again from the four Kastern Patriarchs, who * unanimously 
received him into their pontifical assembly.’ 

Nikon’s name still impersonates to the popular mind the old 
patriarchal power, and ‘our Patriarchs and Nikon’ are coupled 
together. ‘ We want our Patriarchs and Nikon back again,’ 
is the under-current still of religious and ecclesiastical feeling in 
Russia. His name has been kept down by the course of party 
power since his death, and the subsequent domiztion of the 
secular interest has done what it could to make him forgotten. 
No anniversary féte-day draws attention to him, and brings 
crowds of pilgrims to his tomb, as it does to the graves of other 
great prelates; and the insignia of custom, and honours of time, 
have been withheld, in a most marked and premeditated way, 
from him. Yet the name of Nikon is known to every poor man 
in Russia, and the commonest peasant knows, in his way, who 
Nikon was, and what he did. His tomb under the Calvary shows 
none of the adornments of saintly sepulture, no gorgeous pall, 
no pearls or jewels: it is ina damp, bare corner ; but the — 
who happens to enter within the walls of the Resurrection Monas- 
tery, and into its chapel, kisses the cold stone with reverence. 
So fares it with men who oppose the age, and leave the party 
that they withstand in power behind them. The latter takes 
good care that their memory has no adventitious helps to it. 
Nikon’s is a party name—the badge and token of a feeling and 
a cause—and marks of honour to him, would be a reproach and 
insult to a crushing existing power. It survives, however, in the 
mouths of men, and hovers in the air; it has made its own 
permanence, and gained the substantial honours of history ; and, 
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unaccompanied with the appendages of memorial ornament, or 
grace, a solid name lives upon itself, and enjoys a hard ascetic 
immortality. 

With Nikon died the Patriarchate: he was its embodiment, 
and it fell with him. ‘ During the course of his seventy years’ 
‘ life upon earth, Nikon was, more or less, contemporary with 
‘all the Russian Patriarchs. He was born while the Patri- 
‘ archate was still held by Job; he was a boy in the time of 
‘ Hermogenes; a monk under the great Philaret ; Superior of a 
‘convent under Joasaph; Metropolitan of Novogorod under 
‘ Joseph, and a prisoner in bonds during the rule of the three 
‘ Patriarchs that came after him.’ The philosophy of metempsy- 
chosis would say, that he had animated the Patriarchal succession, 
and that, when his soul left it, it ceased. He stretches over it 
like an arch, and seems to occupy the ground, and make it his 
own. He brings it to its climax; exhibits it in one great 
energetic stage, and takes it away with him. 

The period of Church power comes to a close with Nikon. The 
State interest continued to advance rapidly and steadily after his 
time, and soon dominated. The power grew, but it changed hands. 
The nobles who had commenced the struggle found themselves 
superseded after it, and the crown swallowed up both them and 
their success. The commanding genius of Peter the Great tram- 
pled under foot the feudal rights of the nobility, and brought all 
the strength and resources of the nation to its centre. He made 
the crown all inall. And the imperial power, possessed of a new 
swing basis and systematized strength, the consolidated political 
focus of the nation, came down irresistibly upon the Church. It 
seized all the Church lands, monastic and cathedral, in Russia. 
The monks and clergy were made pensioners on the State, and 
received their annual stipend in lieu of the revenues of their 
estates. Peter the Great was the Henry VIII. of Russia, only 
a much more politic one. He did not waste the fruits of spolia- 
tion, or enrich nobles at the expense of the crown; and the sums 
that Henry would have squandered over a billiard table, equipped 
navies, and built cities. The Patriarchate was put down at the 
same time. It had made itself obnoxious, and had shown itself 
influential. Centrality gives power to the Church, as it does to 
civil government: monarchy is stronger than democracy all the 
world over, and unity than plurality. The very same amount of 
power is much more formidable in one person than in a mass. 
The Russian State was unwilling to allow the Church the benefit 
of this principle any longer than it could help. An individual 
Patriarch collected feeling, courage, personal affections, about 
him; gave the Church a greater height of impersonated dignity, 
and was too much the rival of the monarch. An abstract patri- 
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archate was put in his place, and his functions were given to a 
Synod. The‘ most holy governing Synod’ is now the corporate 
Patriarch of Russia, and does what its individual predecessors 
used to do. 

The present state of Russia shows two very different tempers 
and tones of feeling going on under one national surface. She 
has two elements, an old and a new one. The Russian govern- 
ment or cabinet represents the liberalizing principle and march 
of mind; it catches at improvements; introduces science, inven- 
tions, machinery; it mixes with the progress of civilization and 
the enlightenment of the age, and copies the arts, elegances, 
manners, thought and philosophy of the European intellect, 
and the world’s theatre. The imperial power in Russia is espe- 
cially a modern-tempered one; it idolizes the 19th century. 
This has been its tone and swing ever since the time of Peter 
the Great. It is, in fact, over-intensely, determinately modern, 
even for its professed purpose, and stands too far apart from the 
feelings and character of the nation at large to have its natural 
influence upon it. The policy of Peter was impatient and ambi- 
tious on this head. He wanted to europeanize Russia all at 
once, and brought in continental civilization by the neck and 
shoulders. He would put a new dress on an old nation, and 
transplanted the court of Louis XIV. to Moscow and St. Peters- 
burgh: French was made the language of the Court and higher 
society ; the Muscovite Boyar became the French Marquis ; and 
science, fashion, and political economy were imported fresh from 
the European mart. This has been the spirit of the Imperial 
Government ever since. It is a mistake to picture it an old- 
fashioned oriental despotism, as English newspapers do: it is 
no such thing. We English make liberalism and civilization 
an appendage of a House of Commons, and think that the world 
cannot advance in its career unless members of towns and coun- 
ties meet to deliberate in parliament. A House of Commons is 
certainly one form which the liberalizing spirit in a nation may 
take ; but it is pedantic and ridiculous to say that it is the only 
form. The latter can animate a despotism, just as well as it can a 
democracy; and the cabinet of the emperor and autocrat can 
be as thoroughly modern and scientific as the one which repre- 
sents the registration lists. The spirit, the line of a government, 
cannot be determined from its form—from its name and place in 
the class of polities. Absolute monarchies and democracies 
have been liberal, and have been bigoted, both of them: they 
have sometimes been one, and sometimes been the other. It is 
a question of fact, which they are. ‘The European absolutisms 
of the French and Spanish Bourbons and the English Stuarts 
were not liberal ones; and you may find old-fashioned oriental 
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despotism in Persia, China, or Thibet. That is nothing to the 
purpose, and does not at all tell us what is or is not the case 
with respect to some despotism elsewhere. Go to Egypt, and 
you see a liberal and enlightened despotism engaged in removing 
superstition, and introducing science, machinery, and roads in 
its place. Go nearer home. The Prussian monarchy has no 
House of Commons or public meetings to control it; it is as 
absolute in its form as you could wish. But what is its spirit ? 
Is not Prussia appealed to as the very standard of a liberally 
governed nation? And are we not sent to it for schemes of 
education and intellectual improvement, by hortatives from the 
‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge? The charac- 
ters of governments proceed upon more esoteric laws, than those 
of form and constitution. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth’ 
in the world, as in the Church; a spirit rises, and a standard 
obtains, we know not how, or whence; we only see the fact: 
the age comes up, like water from its subterranean springs, at 
will; and the physiology of the world’s government eshibits the 
varying phenomena of animal life. The Russian is a fair speci- 
men of a modern liberalizing cabinet; ‘bigoted,’ oppressive, 
grinding, or cruel to the people, any more than our own is, it is 
not. Its severities are felt by individual nobles, but not by the 
mass; and the ominous name of Siberia, which makes our blood 
curdle, excites very little impression among a harmless popula- 
tion, who know they will never go there. A higher class of 
criminals go to Siberia in Russia, and a lower class go to Botany 
Bay in England; but Siberia in Russia, no more than Botany 
Bay in England, frets the popular mind as such. The Russian 
Government does for its subjects pretty much what other efficient 
liberal administrations do. Its intentions are interfered with, 
indeed, by its subordinates, and bribery prevails to a great 
extent in the provincial offices. But the Cabinet is known to 
be against such practices, and is ashamed of them, as blots upon 
the social system; and though it cannot clear away old abuses at 
once, the same spirit which is introducing steam, railways, and 
manufactures, will doubtless, in course of time, ameliorate the 
administration of justice. It does all this, however, upon the 
liberal, political-economical basis. It likes system, order, and 
centralization : it cultivates foreign connexions, introduces foreign 
skill, and aims at bringing out the strength and resources of 
Russia, and making her European. It adds an aspiring and 
aggressive line of foreign policy, an able and practised diplomacy ; 
and a liberal, ambitious imperialism forms the regular modernized 
basis of a Russian Government. 

Such :s the new and dominant element in Russia; but the old 
has not kept up with it. While the government has gone on 
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keeping pace ambitiously with the march of European civilization 
and science, the mass of the people are much what they were in 
the days of their Metropolitans and Patriarchs. They have their 
old tastes, prejudices, and ecclesiastical simplicity. Peter the 
Great founded a modern court and state-policy ; but that did 
not modernize the nation. The court was French, but the nation 
was Muscovite. The intervallum is the same between the 
two still; and a modernized nineteenth-century government 
presides over a simple-minded medieval people. The result is 
a somewhat centaurian and grotesque picture; and the two 
characters go on, not blending or uniting, but stuck together, like 
the horse and the fish in the Satirist. The name of Russia, to 
our English ears, presents the nation as such—an aggressive 
one. An apprehensive mind pictures the Russians a fierce 
barbarian mass, ready to burst out, as the Huns and 
Vandals did of old, and inundate a world. But this is a false 
image of the nation. ‘The Russian people is one element in it; 
the Russian cabinet is another; and barbaric ambition is untrue 
of both. The people’s rudeness is a peaceful and religious 
one ; and the cabinet’s ambition is a utilitarian and liberal one, 
The people are of the old school. The forced and artificial 
manner in which foreign enlightenment was engrafted, has pre- 
vented it from spreading; and the violent and sudden start of 
the Government at first, has had the effect of keeping the nation 
back. The Government, with all its liberalizing ambition, does 
not convert. It exists as a tremendous despotic insulation in the 
midst of Russia; and, while it commands every spring in the 
machinery of the nation, is absolutely without influence upon 
its mind. It can do nothing with the Muscovite mass under it, 
except rule it, as a police-office would. The people go on in their 
own way, and are the same nation they were three centuries 
ago. And this ecclesiastical spirit in the people acts decidedly 
upon the Government, and is respected. It brings the Govern- 
ment to its ceremonial, instead of going over to the Government’s 
philosophy ; and a crown, as internally modernized as that of 
France or England, is profuse of external demonstrations of 
Church humility. The Emperor kisses a Bishop’s hands when 
he meets him, as naturally as the commonest peasant would. 
The long services of the Church are attended by the Court with 
a patience which tells well for their political tactics; and the 
Emperor himself stands for hours with the resolution of a 
martyr. Six mortal hours did the whole Court stand over the 
grave of the late Archbishop Seraphim, as his funeral obsequies 
were performing. The people see only the surface, and suspect no 
kind of difference of interest or spirit between the Church and 
State. The Church has every outward respect shown it, and the 
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two always appear before them in perfect harmony. But this is 
a homage to the strength of popular ecclesiastical prejudices. 
The Government courts the people through the Church, and 
respects, with scrupulous care, the whole existing ecclesiastical 
image in the popular mind. No despotism is really quite 
despotic. The mass is strong where it has a feeling, though its 
strength is kept latent by being skilfully yielded to. So delicate 
is the Russian Government of any interference with the religious 
prejudices of the people, that, to this day, the old style continues 
in Russia. No Cabinet has dared to introduce the new one, 
from apprehension of a popular insurrection. The people would 
find their religious festivals interfered with, and would see the 
fact, and not understand the explanation. 

The relations of Church and State may be gathered from 
these facts. 'The Church is strong in the affections of the mass, 
and is pre-eminently a popular Church. She rests upon the 
people. She and the people together constitute the old element 
of mind and feeling in Russia. They are on one side; the 
Government, on the other, without any of the old religious spirit, 
bends from its utilitarian basis to the popular devotion. ‘The 
Church, moreover, wholly as she is without political power, does 
not provoke its jealousy. Her bishoprics are not places of 
secular rank and emolument; she has no posts that attract the 
covetous eye of the world, and make her patronage an object of 
contest and division. She is consequently not much interfered 
with, and she has her own way, for the most part, upon her own 
field. She manages her own internal affairs for herself; and 
the creation of new dioceses, or new schools, the censorship of 
the divinity press, education, and the like, are left in her hands. 
The Bishops are spiritual lords in their own dioceses, subject to 
the ‘ Holy Governing Synod.’ The ‘ Holy Governing Synod’ 
meets and deliberates. he President, the senior Bishop, sits at 
the head of the table, with his deacon behind him. In one 
corner of the room are the clerks of the Synod, in another the 
clerks of the Emperor. If the Emperor has any recommendation 
to make with respect to any Church arrangement, his clerk leaves 
his desk, when he hears the subject entered upon at the table, 
and goes up to the President’s chair. The Synod nominates the 
Bishops, sending two names to the Emperor to choose from. If 
the Emperor has any one whom he wants to promote, he suggests 
his name beforehand; but the Government does not commonly 
interfere with the Episcopal appointments. So long, in short, as 
the Church goes on on her present basis, she has, and is likely to 
have, as much liberty as she wants to carry out that basis. There 
is a prevalent mistake as to the relations of the Church in Russia 
to the State. She is prevented from rising, from getting power; 
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but she is not interfered with where she is. An eye is upon her, 
that would note the first attempt at a return to her medieval 
power; a powerful arm would crush the first appearance of a 
Becket or a Hildebrand in her. A strong prospective check is 
kept upon her; but the check is a prospective rather than a 
present one. A check is a burden and a pressure, doubtless ; 
but a check is one sort of burden; actual interference is another. 
The State is powerful ; the Church is weak. This is the pressure 
upon her. 

The Church thus still presents, in her large and popular aspect, 
an old, rough, simple ecclesiastical genius and temper. She puts 
thronged areas, and faithful poor, splendid pomp and ceremonials, 
ascetic monks and prelates, and bowing, kissing, kneeling mul- 
titudes before us. She exhibits the faults and virtues of olden 
times. We have alluded to the old church character of the 
people especially. We go down the streets of Moscow, and 
know a Bishop from the groups that kneel and cluster about him 
as he walks. In a Church ceremonial, where the Bishop takes 
part, you observe, on the Bishop’s entrance, a regular hum of 
pleasure and satisfaction; a buzzing, as of bees, pervading the 
whole crowd, as it presses upon him. They join vigorously in 
the Church services, and enjoy the sound of their own voices. 
They abound in devotional signs, gesticulations, prostrations. 
They fall upon the church floor, and knock the ground with their 
foreheads. They give way to their devout feeling, as different . 
parts of the service strike home to them, or recall some recollec- 
tion, joyful or penitential ; and there is much nature and freedom 
in a congregation. One man does not do exactly like another, 
and the harmony of the scene is not interfered with by individual 
motions, and a variating thermometer, and little waves and eddies 
of feeling. A person asked why all the Saints’ days in the 
calendar were not kept; the answer was, that if they were, the 
whole population of the country would certainly be all the 
morning in church; for as soon as they heard the bells going, 
nothing could keep them in the fields. They are rigorous 
observers of the Church fasts, which extend over a considerable 
portion of the year with them, comprehending not only Lent and 
Advent, but a Midsummer fast also. A religious poor man feels 
a call, and enters into a monastery; and a serf applies to his 
master for liberty, that he may follow the religious life. The plea 
is admitted, An Englishman was struck by the religious air of a 
Russian servant in an English hotel at St. Petersburgh; he 
seemed superior to his profession: ‘ Ah,’ said the landlady, ‘Iam 
afraid he is going to turn Methodist. We shall never keep him. 
He will be going into a monastery soon.’ The people have 
their places of pilgrimage, shrines, and tombs of saints, to which 
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they periodically go; the pilgrimage to Jerusalem is popular. 
These visits are accompanied, in the case of the better sort, with 
prayer and confession, and the monks of the place receive the 
penitents. The parish priest is ordinarily the confessor; but, as 
in the Western Church, people may choose their own; and the 
monk is often preferred. When a person of higher rank enters 
a monastery, he has this duty to perform often to those of his 
rank out of doors, and has a spiritual occupation thus provided 
for him. 

One, and one only, main sect at present exists in Russia; 
and it is one most characteristic of the ecclesiastical character of 
the people. The sect that Nikon’s reforms in the Church-books 
shot off from the Church still goes on, and uses obstinately the old 
Russian service-books, as they stood before the correction. The 
greater part have no point of disagreement with the Church 
except that; they are harmless ceremonialist fanatics, and only 
show the popular taste of the Church in a ridiculous, eccentric, 
and perverted shape. They are not allowed to print their 
service-books; and they transcribe them with immense labour 
for the use of their churches. This sect has split up since its 
rise: its different divisions amount to about three millions; an 
extraordinary number to collect on such an absurd basis. But 
its numbers are daily diminishing, and it will die a natural death, 
probably, in course of time. 

The Russian Bishops are plain, hard, ascetic men. They 
come out of the monastic body, and have thus undergone a pre- 
paratory discipline, which puts their office in no enviable light 
to the man of the world, and makes them stand out as an order 
and phalanx tothe popular eye. They reside in the monasteries, 
of which they are the Abbots or Archimandrites; a few plain 
apartments, and a frugal monastic table, supply the necessities of 
themselves and their suites; they live surrounded by bare walls 
and black monks; and the Church services, and the chanting of 
the choir, are their chief recreation from the hard work, the cor- 
respondence, the interviews, the cares and projects of a diocese. 

The monasteries were much reduced in number at the time 
of the great spoliation ; but about half are left. There are now 
three hundred and eighty-four monasteries, and a hundred and 
eight nunneries. The three Lavras have each a hundred monks ; 
in the rest, the number varies from twenty or thirty, to forty. 
Some of these have been founded since the great spoliation, by 
individual munificence, and have revenues of their own, not paid 
from the State. The piety of the rich takes a fancy to parti- 
cular monasteries occasionally, to which an ancestral connexion, 
or some other motive, attaches them; and one noble benefac- 
tress has recently bestowed between one and two millions of 
roubles, in the shape of endowments and repairs, upon one of the 
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monasteries at Novogorod. Another has refounded an old monas- 
tery in the North, that the revolution destroyed. The scene of 
the early conversions, the rude monastic site, that, in the dawn 
of Russian Christianity, sent out its monks to the barbarous 
tribes of the North; the mountain top, which the monks fled to 
and excavated in the time of the Tartars, still appeals to the 
devotional mind; and the same holy spot is chosen for occupation 
again. In spite of assistance, however, the spare allowance from 
the State, given in commutation for the seized lands, reduced 
since to nearly one-third of its value by thedepreciation of money, 
left many of the monasteries, within the last twelve years, in such 
a state, that they could not go on. The inmates were positively 
starving. The Police-Bureau, taking a plain magisterial view of 
the case, stimulated by a compassion which cost nothing, and not 
being versed in the canons, procured an Imperial Ukase, settling 
the difficulty ina very summary way. The inmates that had not 
positively taken the vows were set at liberty, and told to return 
to their homes, and earn their livelihood. But the Metropolitan 
Seraphim, President of the Synod, explained to the Emperor, in 
an interview, that though the expedient was very congenial with 
police law, it twas not with the canons; that the monasteries 
could not expel inmates during their novitiate, if they chose to 
stay ; and that the Church considered them her own. The 
Ukase was in consequence of this remonstrance revoked, and 
the State applied a more canonical and more charitable remedy 
to the evil, in the shape of an increased allowance to the poor 
monks and nuns. 

The monasteries perform two duties to the Church; they 
keep up the monastic life, and clerical training. They are 
refuges of devotion, and also schools for the Church. They 
have two classes of inmates to correspond; those who are there 
simply for the life devotional, and those who take part in the 
school, or seminary, where such appendages are attached. The 
services in the monasteries commence at four in the morning; 
matins begin then, and last till seven. The monks then retire till 
liturgy, or mass, which begins at ten, and lasts two hours. The 
then take their first and only regular meal, dinner, during which 
a religious book is read out. ‘They sleep for an hour, and then 
it is time for vespers. Some tea, or a crust of bread, is taken 
by a monk, if he likes, in the evening, Reading, or manual 
labour, or private devotion, supplies the vacant hours. The 
services in the larger monasteries are most beautiful and impres- 
sive. Singing is an article of education in them ; and the alter- 
nate choirs of thirty or forty monks on each side take up one 
another quickly, and their deep musical Russian voices roll like 
the rich notes of an organ down the nave. The monks come 
principally out of the lower orders of society ; but, occasionally, 
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a person of rank or wealth enters the religious life. A friend of 
ours met, in St. Petersburgh, a monk, come to beg alms for his 
convent, in the same way in which monks did ages ago. He 
was the only son of a wealthy Russian merchant, and the heir of a 
large fortune; and he had bright and glowing prospects before 
him, when he resolved suddenly to quit the world, and become 
monk, With all the habits that a polite education had formed, 
he entered a monastery, and went through the menial offices, 
working in the kitchen and outhouses of the establishment, as 
the inferior servant-monks do. His Superior paid him no atten- 
tions above the rest, and let him go on purposely unnoticed, as 
a discipline to his humility, and to prevent him thinking he had 
done any great thing in becoming a monk. At the end of man 

ears, he asked leave to go on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. When 
. came back, his Superior’s remark was, ‘ Well, so you have 
‘taken your pleasure ;’ and the monk returned to his labours and 
cell again. 

The education of the clergy is appended to the monasteries. 
Every diocese has its seminary, which is put within monastic 
walls, and conducted by members of the fraternity. Besides 
these provincial institutions, are four great central metropolitan 
ones; the spiritual academies of Moscow, Kieff, St. Petersburgh, 
and Kazan, which receive the promising pupils of the subor- 
dinate seminaries, and carry on their education. The spiritual 
academies supply the learned and scholastic and influential part 
of the Russian clergy, the Principals and Vice-principals of semi- 
naries, and the higher parochial clergy ; they educate the rising 
race of Bishops and Archimandrites, and other dignitaries. The 
course of reading there is much the same with that in our own 
schools and universities. The Greek and Latin poets and his- 
torians accompany the line of divinity-reading ; and some know- 
ledge of Hebrew is given. 

me of the missionary enterprises of the Russian Church still 
breathe her old spirit, and have the primitive air of her northern 
conversions about them. The missions on the borders of the 
Yénicei, that the Archimandrite Macarius has been carrying on 
for the last fifteen years; the rapid conversion of the Samoiedes 
on the Karsce Sea, and the missions to various districts of the 
Caucasus, show a zeal for the spread of the Gospel, which, we 
may hope, would swell to its old northern expanse again, if it 
had the old North to convert once more. But the most interesting 
missionary achievement of recent years, has been that of Bishop 
Innocent, in the Aleeutian and Curille islands, south of Kam- 
schatka, in the North Pacific. 

At the close of the last century a Russian merchant-traveller 
came back to his country, with a description of various pagan 
islands and tribes in these remote parts, that called for con- 
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version. His representations were attended to; and a mission 
of eight monks, with an Archimandrite, set out for the 
Aleeutian Archipelago. The rigours of a polar voyage, the 
drifting iceburgs, intense cold, stormy seas, and dangerous 
rocks, tried the strength and courage of the party. The barren 
shores yielded no corn or fruits. ‘The very sun of the northern 
skies seemed to have a curse upon it, says our narrative; and 
even the natives could hardly live in theirclimate. After much 
suffering, half the company were shipwrecked between the islands 
and the main land. ‘The three survivors, ‘ Father Macarius,’ 
‘Father Juvenal,’ and the monk ‘German,’ planted the cross, 
and divided the field of labour between them. Macarius took 
the islands, where he preached with great success. ‘ Father 
Juvenal’ established himself on the Cadiac, and soon had a circle 
of neophytes about him; but his missionary boldness brought a 
premature martyrdom upon him. He persuaded some of the 
new converts to let him have their children, to send to the 
Company’s ‘ Russian-American Schools’ for education; and he 
was departing with his infantine charge, when a furious band of 
natives, who chose to suppose that he was stealing the children, 
set up a pursuit, and overtook him. His own party were ready 
to fight for him, but he would not let them; and he gave himself 
into the hands of the pursuers, on the condition that they would 
not harm his converts. They took him, and killed him on the 
spot. His blood brought horror and remorse to his murderers ; 
and the popular report was that he appeared to them after his 
death. ‘The monk German erected his ‘ hermitage’ on another 
part of the coast, and employed himself in instructing Aleeutian 
converts ; and there he died, in 1838, after a long and devoted life. 

The reduced mission was unable to do its work, and a pause, 
says our French document, ‘like one of the long polar nights,’ 
followed. The cause received some discouragements. A new 
Bishop, designed for Kamschatka, was shipwrecked on his way. 
The nearest Bishop was that of Irkoutsk, and he had too much 
to do in his own wide diocese to spare any labour for the Aleeu- 
tians foralong time. But he kept them in his eye ; and, in 1826, 
the Bishop made choice of ‘le Pére Veniaminoff,’ to conduct a 
mission there. ‘The latter, after many internal struggles of diffi- 
dence and hesitation, accepted the post. ‘ Arrived at my new 
‘ parish,’ he writes, ‘ after a long and painful voyage, I hastened 
‘to acquaint myself with my flock. I find myself amongst 
‘ Russians, Aleeutians, Coloches, and Coluges. It gives me 
* much ee. to see the fervour of the Aleeutians; their doci- 
‘ lity, attendance at church; their reverence, their touching confi- 
‘dence in their pastor; the delicacy of conscience, almost too 
‘ scrupulous, with which they confess, and their simple-minded 
‘ empressement to expose the very least faults they see in them- 
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* selves. The women leave their homes, and their infants in 
‘ their swaddling clothes, to come and hear the gospel preached. 

‘ A preacher would be a zealous one indeed who was not very 

‘ tired after he had fatigued an Aleeutian congregation. They 

‘ have profited in the school of adversity, misery, and privation ; 

‘ it has disciplined them for the gospel. Their compassion for 
‘ others’ sufferings is equal to their patience under their own. 

‘ It is quite their character, as a nation. I have seen, in their 
‘ periodical seasons of famine, the poor share their last fish with 
‘their neighbours. They never revenge an injury, and their 
‘ only notice of it is a stern silence, which often lasts several- 
‘ days together.’ The ‘Coluges’ were a more difficult people to 

deal with; and M. Veniaminoff, after several delays, took advan- 
tage of a plague raging among them to go into the thick of 
them, with medicines in one hand, and the word of life in the 

other; and a prejudice against Christianity, so great at first as 

actually to ascribe the plague to the anger of the gods at the new 

doctrine, was soon surmounted, and converts flowed in. The 

zealous father then crossed over to the Cadiac, the scene of ‘le 

Pére Juvenal’s’ labours, and found, to his great joy, a Christian 

nucleus still left in the country, true to the faith, and keeping 

alive the memory of the martyr. After thirteen years of intense 

labour, spent in voyaging, travelling, preaching, catechising, and 

getting up all the different dialects of the Aleeutian language, 

and translating the gospels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and the 

Acts of the Apostles, for the benefit of the converts, the evan- 

geliser left a population of ten thousand converts, a great part 
of them his own, for St. Petersburgh, to receive a missionary 

mitre, and the Bishopric of the regions he had converted. He 

has now returned to his see of Kamschatka; and Bishop Innocent 
is carrying on and extending, in his missionary diocese, the work 
he has begun. 

The historical career of the Russian Church brings out 
strongly peculiar characteristics in her, partly native, partly 
Eastern. She has imbibed much from the genius loci; and her 
saintly standard of rough, earnest simplicity, the character of 
her hermits, monks, and prelates, shows Christianity upon 
aboriginal northern ground, and the Catholic element animating 
a peculiar popular material and mind. A spirit rests upon her 
forests and lakes, her wide plains and rolling rivers. The Volga, 
the Don, and the Dnieper, have had their barbaric waters breathed 
upon: they are what they were, and they show their native 
spirit, but they show it converted. The genius of the North 
was certainly caught, and caught successfully, at the conversion 
of Russia; and the Gospel, while it moulded and spiritualized 
the ‘natural religion, heart, and reverence of the Northern mind, 
left. at the same time the air of their original upon them. 
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Christianity does not annihilate nature, but changes her; it 
allows her genuine stamp to remain, when it is simple nature, 
and not evil nature, that is the subject-matter; and it brings her 
under the action of grace, in accordance with her previous state 
and composition. The Russian Church supplies an instance of 
this; and we are awed, or startled, or affected; we admire, and 
are amused ; as saintly depths or boldnesses, scenes of pathos or 
greatness, or eccentricities, or quaintnesses pass before us; but 
all is in keeping, in harmony ; the whole is the multiform result of 
the material combined with the religious element which has con- 
verted it; and while we see Christianity in a character somewhat 
different from the one with which we are familiar, we may see 
it genuine, hearty, and aspiring, and feel inclined to allow for 
differences, and penetrate through the veil of circumstance and 
peculiarities of outward guise to the real Gospel form and 
image underneath. 

A strong Eastern, as well as native, character pervades her, 
and she reflects the light which originally illumined her. 
She goes back, in thought and sentiment, to the source from 
whence she sprung; and the claims of the East are felt power- 
fully, and mingle with the religious poetry of the people. Her 
monastic discipline; her beok of saints; the annals of her Metro- 
politans, and associations, wide and various, all take her to the 
East. Constantinople sent the missionaries that converted her ; 
Constantinople enlightened Oskold and Dir, Olga and Vladimir, 
and the old Varangian corps; and the Greek Empire, and Patri- 
archate of the East, are associated with the earliest dawn of 
the Gospel upon her. She looks on Athos, and sees the place 
where her S. Antony revived his mission. The popular pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem show the Eastern mind. The very names 
of her saints: her Hilarion, Theodosius, Theognostes, Isidore, 
Macarius, Cyril, Hermogenes, take her to the East. Her 
Eastern services and ritual take her back to the very Eastern 
fountain-head; and were S. Basil and 8. Chrysostom to re- 
appear, they would hear in Russia the self-same unaltered liturgy 
that they assisted at themselves in the fourth century. She has 
imbibed the dogmatic traditionary spirit and ceremonial taste of 
the East. She is the child of the East, and she is like her parent. 
The Eastern sun blends with, and colours the popular visions of 
Russian glory and conquest; and a deep enthusiasm, which any 
Russian Emperor could any moment take advantage of, exists 
about Constantinople. The people look upon it as belonging to 
them, and grudge its occupation to the infidel. The old legend 
and prophecy, the popular rhyme, promise them its capture; they 
look forward to the day. Russia seems the natural proprietor 
of the Eastern capital; and an invasion of Turkey would, any 
day, carry people’s feeling with it, though the balance of European 
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power, at present, prevents one. The Russian Church has had 
the simply nationalist Muscovite tendency in her, going along 
with the Kastern; but the Eastern has overcome the Muscovite: 
and large and disproportionate part as she is of the Eastern 
Church, she, nevertheless, has never absorbed the East into 
herself, and made it Muscovite, but always belonged, in her 
mode of thinking of herself, to the East,—not the Kast to her. 
She keeps up the filial sentiment, and attaches herself to an 
Eastern catholicity. 

Thus Eastern in her source and antiquities, she yet mingles 
much of Western sentiment with her system; and the Russian 
Church, like the country, is half European, half Oriental. She 
has run through all the popular religious developments of her 
Western sister, not borrowing them apparently, but producing 
them out of her herself, and following her own instinct. The 
‘culte’ of the Virgin and the Saints, the veneration of relics, 
and therest of the medizval devotional system, have grown upon 
her. She has pictures, and the West has images; her people 
prostrate themselves, and the Westerns bow. Her people 
abound in salutations and kissings, which the West has not. 
She is Asiatic in her forms of veneration and respect; but the 
medizval sentiment is the same in both. In the same way she 
has run through the course of political power that the Western 
Church has; she has had her baronial abbots, her prince- 
bishops, her castellated monasteries, and armed tenantry; and 
the same movement that deprived the Western Church of her 
secular insignia, deprived the Eastern of hers. The two, with- 
out connexion, and in spite of animosities, have run remarkably 
through the same career, and have had the same growth, expan- 
sion, activities, abuses. The Russian Church even now, in spite of 
her weakened position, reaps the effect of that tremendous swing 
of power which she has had formerly ; and she enjoys the prestige 
of her energetic and effective medieval reign, in the inherent 
inbred affections of the popular mass, the genuine product of 
the labours of ages gone by, and become now the very birth 
and natural growth of the soil. Providence has exempted the 
Russian Church from some of the great difficulties of the 
Western, and she has a more simple people to govern, and the 
Western forms of heresy do not harass her. It only remains 
for us to hope that she will not take advantage of her position 
in this respect to enjoy repose and carelessness ; that she will do 
more than retain her prestige, and live on her past days; that she 
will add energy to her devoutness, and thought and policy to her 
sanctity ; and prepare herself to meet the trials and aggressions 
which the progress of the age, the influx of opinions, and the 
world’s quickening circulation may be preparing. 
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Art. Il.— The Elements of Morality, including Polity. By W1L- 
L1AaM WuHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
London: J. W. Parker. 


THERE are reasons which, in the present day, attach especial 
interest to ethical works proceeding from the University of 
Cambridge. It is always a curious study to mark the workings 
of the human mind, as it toils along amidst conflicting influences, 
and aims at elaborating unity from the most contradictory 
materials. But curiosity becomes anxiety, when we remember 
that we are contemplating the results of a somewhat anomalous 
system, now actively engaged, at one of England’s chief seats of 
learning, in forming the character of her sons; and this for times 
which promise little mercy to those, who shall fail -to identify 
themselves thoroughly with their principles, or shrink from 
urging them to their utmost consequences. 

Many true and loyal spirits, whom Cambridge is proud to 
reckon among her children, freely allow that in one part of her 
teaching she is far from perfect. ‘To say that she is capable of 
producing good, as well as great, men, would be asserting what 
no one cares to deny. A long list of eminent names might 
easily be adduced to establish, how well adapted are her institu- 
tions to foster that goodness, which no human means can 
originate. Should we inquire what method it is which is found 
so effectual in the work of education, we may readily conjecture 
the general scope of the answer. Appeal would be made, and 
justly, to the combination of scientific pursuits with the study 
and practice of religion, Where, it might be asked, are we to 
look for good fruit from systematic mental culture, if it is not 
to be found in an University, which at once demands trust, and 
encourages inquiry, by uniting the inculcation of the Christian 
faith to the formation of habits of the strictest and most rigorous 
analysis? Nor would it be right to pass over the many indirect 
influences, obvious even to the most careless observer, which 
must ever work most powerfully for good in places like our 
English Universities. It is no slight privilege and advantage 
to spend even a few short years in scenes full of past associations, 
which bear directly on the present; where thoughtful minds, 
indifferent to the common motives of the world, and apt to 
shrink back when the crowd is pressing forward, can hear a voice 
calling them to solemn emulation of the dead; where art still 
breathes much of the spirit which begot her, and appeals far 
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more strongly to the feelings, than to the taste, or the under- 
standing. 

But this, perhaps, would not. satisfy an ill-natured objector, 
or one who should feel it his duty to be critical. The few great 
minds, he might observe, with which the world is favoured, 
truly great because truly good, are no proofs of the merit or 
demerit of the system in which we find them. It would almost 
seem that the antagonism of evil is as favourable to the develop- 
ment of their powers, as the co-operation of good. Their virtue, 
as it lies in themselves, so it began there; they are the instru- 
ments of Providence for great ends, and have a strength inde- 
pendent of circumstances. ‘The effectiveness of education must 
be tested at a lower point in the scale of humanity ; its chief 
work lies among those who have neither the temptation of very 
strong propensions, nor the responsibility of great intellectual 
power; on such men it may impress a character so deeply, that 
it seems indelible, and it becomes hard to hold the balance 
between the force of implanted habits, and the freedom of an 
accountable agent. Persons of this kind, if not deficient in 
those powers of inference which are brought into play in the 
higher mathematics, are often unable to apply the results to any 
useful purpose; no general habit of investigation is formed; no 
love of truth for its own sake is elicited: the sum of their con- 
clusions stands alone in its consistency, the plaything of the 
reason, or the burden of the memory; but, in all that regards 
their higher being, isolated and unemployed. It is as the stone 
boulder, heavy indeed and coherent, but sleeping idly on the 
side of the hill; and not the tree, striking its roots far and wide 
into the adjacent soil, and deriving fresh strength from the very 
earth which it knits together. Most men are marvellously want- 
_ ing in the faculty of mind, which is akin to the process of assimila- 
tion in the body. Knowledge must be given them much in the 
form in which they have to use it, or they will never discover 
that it is useful at all; and where there is not great talent, or 
considerable earnestness, indirect teaching will be almost thrown 
away. ‘The reasoning powers may be cultivated, and the imagi- 
nation supplied with new and higher ideas, and yet the individual 
for whose benefit this discipline is meant, shall be little or none the 
better. It is the duty of authority, and especially of authority 
employed in education, to inculcate directly those moral truths 
on which its dominion is ultimately founded. 

Now in what manner does the University of Cambridge aim 
at fulfilling this duty? Where shall we look for the exponent 
of her practical teaching? Supposing that she places in the 
hands of her students a work professing to treat of ‘that 
science which teaches men their duty, and the reasons of it ;’ that 
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to this work she calls more ey the attention of those, 
who from any cause decline to pursue her more abstract course 
of study, and need, therefore, in her walls, more immediate 
preparation for the active engagements of life; supposing 
further, that this manual receives her explicit sanction, by being 
admitted to a prominent place in her University examinations, 
what can be more reasonable than to view it as a part of her 
system, and to hold her responsible for its contents? 

Yet, on the present occasion, we feel an invincible repugnance 
to this obvious course. It is not to be believed that the morality 
of Cambridge is fairly represented by Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 
That a Christian divine could have written some parts of that 
remarkable book, is itself sufficiently surprising, without the 
additional wonder, that a Christian society should have adopted 
it. Many a youthful mind must have recoiled in astonishment 
at the first perusal of a treatise recommended by the voice of 
authority, speaking through some reverend senior, from the first 
principles of which it requires little logic to infer, that disin- 
terestedness is a mistake, and heroism little short of madness. 
A religious man, young or old, who has endeavoured, however 
imperfectly, to follow the evangelical rule of life, will be slow 
to embrace a system in which he finds no place for devotion or 
self-denial. The speculative moralist at once condemns it, with 
its false definition of right, as conformity to a rule self-chosen, 
not obedience to a law imposed, and its more than virtual rejec- 
tion of the in-born light of conscience. The practical value of 
such teaching it is not difficult to estimate. ithout heart, or 
warmth, or instinctive vitality, expressly refusing any credit for 
dignity, or delicacy, or refinement, it may serve in common 
times to propel common men along the dead level of expediency ; 
but if ever it claim to have kindled the high and generous spirit, 
which alone can face unlooked-for difficulties, and rise superior 
to emergencies, it will have proved too much, and convicted 
itself of falsehood. 

No excellence of oral instruction can ever remedy this funda- 
mental evil. A teacher is placed in an unnatural position, when 
he is obliged to contradict his text-book. Such a course is 
indeed often necessary, as well as allowable, in matters of detail ; 
but it becomes an absurdity when principles are called into 
question. Any doubt thrown upon these must affect the sequel 
also ; and when the premises are rejected, the conclusions may 
be true, but scarcely trustworthy. That faith in authority, so 
useful and encouraging to the young learner, is then rendered 
impossible. Who can wonder, if, with his judgment suspended 
between the text and the ill-according comment, in his doubt 
what to believe, he declines believing at all, and reconciles him- 
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self to the difficulties attendant on either view by an entire 
indifference to both? Neither, if he reject this summary pro- 
ceeding, is it at all unlikely that the book will prevail over its 
interpreter. There is a common impression, it matters little 
whether well or ill founded, that it is easier to talk than to 
write. Many too, who have no desire to live under the sove- 
reignty of the press, have a greater respect for the mysteries of 
type, than they are atall aware of. Again, the apparent unfair- 
ness of this mode of assault may gain some allies for the perse- 
cuted treatise. Literature is not without its code of honour; 
the war of opinion should be carried on with all due observance 
of ceremony. Paley has, as it were, established his position in 
Cambridge. His assailant is in the place of a challenger, and 
the challenged has the choice of weapons. A book of any caste 
deserves a book to answer it. 

It is impossible, then, to be indifferent to the treatise before 
us, coming as it does from the Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Cambridge, and that at a time when an author of Dr. Whewell’s 
eminence fills the professorial chair. We should look with inte- 
rest on the slightest literary straw which marks the course of the 
current: how much more on a work that may possibly turn the 
stream! In this case, too, there is ground not only for expectation, 
but for hope. Nearly eight years have now passed since Dr. 
Whewell clearly and publicly declared his opinion on the present 
question. In the preface to his four sermons, preached before 
the University of Cambridge in the year 1837, he stated his im- 
pression, that the evils arising from the countenance afforded by 
that University to the principles of Paley’s system were so 
great, as to make it desirable that its sanction should be with- 
drawn from its doctrines without further delay. At that time, 
however, it appears he was not aware of any system of ethics, 
constructed on a sounder basis, which he could recommend as a 
substitute for the justly- obnoxious treatise. He alluded, indeed, 
to Bishop Butler, as the representative of a sounder school, but 
rightly observed, that he has not in his admirable sermons deli- 
vered a system of morals. ‘To the construction of such a system 
as the fundamental idea of a moral law, Dr. Whewell then re- 
ferred, as both a possible and highly interesting undertaking ; 
while he mentioned the probability, that he should long be pre- 
vented from making the attempt by other objects and avoca- 
tions. But men of a certain power of mind seldom let difficulties 
not absolutely insurmountable hinder the execution of a plan 
they have once conceived; and we are at length allowed to wel- 
come two octavo volumes on the Elements of Morality, including 
Polity, from the pen of the Master of Trinity College. 

Of the distinctive merits of this work we shail shortly have occa- 
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sion to speak. All who are acquainted with the former writings 
of its author, will be prepared to find the fruits of very general 
and extensive reading, combined under an idea of method clearly 
conceived and strictly followed. Yet we must confess, that, at 
the very outset of these volumes, we could not wholly suppress 
a feeling of disappointment. The fault was, indeed, our own, 
in allowing hope to usurp the place of reason, and fix its own 
interpretation on the title. Old associations deceived us, in our 
endeavour to anticipate the contents of a treatise on the Elements 
of Morality. From the time of our first perusal of Euclid, we 
had attached a very different meaning to the adjective, elemen- 
tary, and its corresponding substantive. While the former word 
suggested a collection of facts,—ill-chosen perhaps, and worse 
arranged,—or of principles stated in so compressed a form, that it 
required almost more knowledge than that of the compiler to 
understand them; the more favoured noun, with all its air of 
modesty, promised much by implication,—no less than a system 
of knowledge perfect from its foundation upwards, and never 
contented with a mere superficial basis, while nature supplied a 
deeper. Material considerations, perhaps, helped to strengthen 
the opinion. The four elements, till they were decomposed, 
exercised a very respectable despotism over the physical world; 
and now that their reign is over, and an empty title, without 
half their dignity, has descended to a more numerous and more 
retiring race, the discovery of a new elementary substance is still 
a prize for science. ‘To whatever metaphor we look for the first 
meaning of the word, whether to the letters of a written, or the 
simplest articulate sounds of a spoken, language ; to the first con- 
fused material of Chaos, or those primordial forms by which 
nature reduced the rude mass to order, we are met by the same 
notion of an ultimate groundwork of knowledge. But it would 
appear that Dr. Whewell, a high authority on matters of termi- 
nology, applies the term to signify a system based on admitted 
principles, in whatever manner the knowledge of those principles 
has been obtained. On this subject, and other important points 
connected with it, his Preface shall speak for itself. 


‘The Reader will perceive that this Work is not described in the title 
as having Moral Philosophy for its subject, but is entitled Elements of 
Morality. The distinction between the two subjects to which these 
two terms may be most appropriately applied, is important. Morality, 
and the Philosophy of Morality, differ in the same manner and in the 
same degree as Geometry, and the Philosophy of Geometry. Of these 
two subjects Geometry consists of a series of positive and definite Propo- 
sitions, deduced one from another in succession by rigorous reasoning, 
and all resting upon certain Definitions and Self-evident Axioms. The 
Philosophy of Geometry is quite a different subject ; it includes such 
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inquiries as these :—Whence is the Cogency of Geometrical proof? What 
is the Evidence of the Axioms and Definitions? What are the Faculties 
by which we become aware of their truth? and the like. The two 
kinds of speculation have been pursued, for the most part, by two dif- 
ferent classes of persons,—the Geometers and the Metaphysicians,—for 
it has been far more the occupation of Metaphysicians than of Geometers 
to discuss such questions as I have stated, the nature of Geometrical 
Proofs, Geometrical Axioms, the Geometrical Faculty, and the like. And 
if we construct a complete System of Geometry, it will be almost exactly 
the same, whatever be the views which we take on these Metaphysical 
questions. ‘To construct such a System requires labour and thought of 
quite a different kind from that which is requisite in the discussion of 
the questions, whether Geometry rests upon Axioms? whether man has 
a Geometrical Faculty? and the like. But though Geometry is a very 
different thing from such Philosophy of Geometry, the existence of a 
Scientific System of Geometry is very requisite for the progress of such 
philosophy. If we had had no Euclid, we should have had no disputa- 
tions on such philosophical questions as I have mentioned. It was the 
familiar possession of a body of Geometrical Truth, systematically arranged 
and solidly demonstrated, which led men to inquire, in virtue of what 
conditions, and what human faculties, such a body of truth was pos- 
sible. Men would never have discussed whether and why Geometrical 
Truth was possible, if they had not had before them an undeniable col- 
lection of such Truth. Or if, without having any certainty or knowledge 
of Geometrical Propositions, men had speculated and disputed as to 
whether they could have such knowledge and such certainty ; we cannot 
suppose that they could have arrived at any distinct or stable result of 
such speculations. The construction of the Elements of Geometry, be- 
sides being the creation of a precious and imperishable body of Scientific 
Truth, was the first step in the Philosophy of Geometry. 

‘It has long appeared to me that the relation which thus subsists 
between Geometry and the Philosophy of Geometry, must subsist also 
between Morality and the Philosophy of Morality. If we had a view of 
Morality, in which Moral Propositions were deduced from Axioms by 
successive steps of reasoning, so far as to form a connected System of 
Moral Truth, we should then have before us definite Problems, if we pro- 
ceeded to inquire, what is the nature and evidence of Moral Axioms, 
and what are the Faculties by which we know them to be true. On 
this account it seemed to me that the Construction of Elements of 
Morality ought to precede any attempt to settle the disputed and 
doubtful questions which are regarded as belonging to the Philosophy 
of Morality.’—Pp. v.—vii. 

‘The principles which are the foundation of the reasoning in this 
System of Morality... . may be considered as, in some measure, analo- 
gous in Morality to the Axioms in Geometry. I have attempted to show 
how we are led to these Principles. But I hope I may once more refer 
to the analogy of Geometry, and remind the reader, that all the contro- 
versies which turn on matters below the Axioms do not affect the Super- 
structure which is built wpon them.’—P. viii. 
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We have here a clear statement of the general design of the 
work. It aims at forming ‘a connected system of moral truth,’ 
according to the rigorous method of science. Thus it assumes 
from the first a deductive character, premising its definitions and 
axioms, on which the whole weight of the subsequent structure 
is to rest. The same aspect it preserves throughout, continually 
referring us, as fresh propositions are advanced, either to the 
former conclusions, on which they immediately depend, or the 
yet earlier principles into which these conclusions resolve them- 
selves. The statistics of literature are very deceptive; but in 
this case it will convey no exaggerated impression of the extent 
and elaboration of the treatise, to state that it contains, in close 
and systematic conjunction, the not inconsiderable number of 
one thousand two hundred and sixteen Articles. The general 
trunk of morality, to use the metaphor of the author, is divided 
into the five following branches :—Jurisprudence, the Morality 
of Reason, the Morality of Religion, Polity, and International 
Law. Each of these, in its turn, meets with careful considera- 
tion ; and where learning, in its direct results, can profitably and 
naturally be brought to bear, no one will complain that it is 
wanting. Yet we should be disposed, at the very outset, to dis- 
cover a fault, in what the author probably considers the distinc- 
tive excellency of his method. In the attempt to conform an 
ethical treatise to a mathematical model, he is led to divorce 
almost entirely the practical system from the philosophy of 
morality. As this, with the other defects of the treatise, seems 
mainly traceable to one source,—the overstatement of the 
analogy between geometry and morals,—we may be excused 
in making a few remarks on the subject. 

There seem serious objections to the statement of Dr. Whewell, 
that ‘Morality, and the Philosophy of Morality, differ in the 
same manner, and in the same degree, as Geometry, and the Phi- 
losophy of Geometry.’ Allowing, for the time, that the reason, 
whether employed on speculative or practical truth, can alike 
elaborate a system, perfect in its structure, and consistent in the 
interdependence of parts, the most important distinctions may 
yet originate from the different manner in which these respective 
systems require to be harmonised with the external world, or 
the realities of our own being. Now it will be freely acknow- 
ledged, that Mathematics in general, and Geometry in particular, 
viewed as a branch of liberal education, are mainly important 
as a means of cultivating the inferential powers. ‘The premises 
are such as the mind, for whatever reason, grants at once without 
doubt or hesitation. Henceforth, to whatever length the chain 
of deduction may be drawn, the basis remains unchanged. The 
conceptions of a triangle and a circle are scarcely more vivid to 
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the most advanced geometer than to the merest tyro. They are 
indeed more full and circumstantial, when invested with new 
associations, and properties before unknown; but, if the defi- 
nitions were correctly given at first, they are not at all the clearer. 
Mathematics must still bear the reproach they have borne from 
the time of Plato, of not leading the mind to the contemplation 
of principles. Their law is progress in an onward direction, and 
results are their especial province. 

Accordingly, men of only common understanding, and not of 
a remarkably speculative turn, however fully they may be con- 
vinced of the absolute truth contained in a demonstration, ex- 
perience a far more lively pleasure, if they can verify in practice 
what they have already demonstrated. With them, problems 
are more satisfactory than theorems, and applications than pro- 
blems. A schoolboy, who quite understands the proof in the 
text of his Euclid, will yet often measure the figure, to try if the 
three angles of his triangle equal two right angles. The mind 
is corroborated in its belief of the premises, by experience of 
the actual truth of the conclusions. When this process has often 
taken place, it dislikes having called in question the original 

ounds of its knowledge. The consistency of the intellectual 
fabric, with itself throughout, and with external facts, when 
comparison is possible, becomes its sufficient evidence. We could 
not disbelieve the propositions of geometry, even could it be 
shown, that the definition of a straight line was insufficient, or 
that the notion of a point involved a contradiction. 

Far different is the natural process of the mind in investigat- 
ing the idea of morality. The necessity for such investigation _ 
arises from the absence of that very feature which characterises 
the truths of geometry; its rules do not accurately coincide 
with the course of the world, or meet their fulfilment in the 
sphere of our observation. Ina higher world only can responsible 
beings conform as strictly to the laws of duty, as matter to those 
of space. Nor does this imply only a disease of the will; the un- 
derstanding has her share of the perplexity. ‘The most consci- 
entious persons are not the class who are least perplexed by 
cases of conscience. The light within does not always burn 
brightly and steadily ; its decisions, when most needed, are often 
most indistinct and doubtful; and reason, with her general rules, 
comes to the aid of the moral faculty, unable, without such 
assistance, to determine the rule of conduct. ‘Thus our very 
imperfection obliges us to rise above the range of mere pheno- 
mena, and so far to methodize our knowledge, that, when per- 
ception fails, the experience of the past may stand in its place, 
and serve for our present guidance. But now, in listening to 
the voice of conscience, as she assents to these broader propo- 
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sitions, we are placed in a novel position. Before, the path of 
duty was that of simple obedience; the guide spoke clearly, and 
was to be implicitly followed; but general directions should be 
collated and compared, and referred to the principles on which 
they are grounded, if we would do justice to their meaning. At 
this stage, too, the love of system comes in; unconnected truths, 
however valuable, have little charm for the mind; we love to 
view them, as they tend to a single point, and join in a higher 
unity. So reason proceeds, ever intent on tracing upwards the 
golden chain, which unites the minutest act of conscientious 
obedience to the highest principles which she has power to re- 
cognise; until she has traversed all her lawful province, and 
resigns her trust into the hands of faith. Morality must at last 
kneel at the feet of religion; her authority is traced to its source, 
the direct command of God. 

When the whole field of ethical science has thus been rapidly, 
and of course imperfectly, explored, a new process begins. * 
it is impossible to ascend higher than the supreme Imponent of 
the moral law, so, in the reverse order of statement, we cannot 
descend lower than those particular cases of action, from which 
our inquiry in fact originated. Thus practical truth is a very 
insufficient and limited object for the exercise of the simply de- 
ductive powers; but for this defect it amply compensates, by 
the readiness with which it calls into play the feelings and the 
imagination, and the consequently great influence it exercises in 
the formation of character. - For, with all who do not absolutely 
resist its beneficial influences, moral teaching must go hand in 
hand with moral progress. In either case, the rule of develop- 
ment is, on the whole, the same; the outline of a system, and 
the prominent features of a character, are soon determined ; in 
neither, after a certain time, is alteration of the general aspect, 
or the addition of fresh parts, an argument of approach to per- 
fection. To harmonize and adjust, not to enlarge or extend, is 
the ultimate task both of moralist and educator. 

And as in the inner life of a truly good man, there can be no 
feeling or action which rests or terminates in itself, and does 
not vibrate, as it were, through all the chords of his being; as 
every evidence of God’s presence in the world of grace or of 
nature is a fresh motive to more exact observance of His will, 
and on the other hand every act of obedience strengthens and 
deepens his belief in the Author of the law to which he conforms 
himself; so, in the mind of the moralist, the highest and the 
lowest truths have a direct re-action on each other. He dwells 
little on those intermediate rules, which, without the dignity of 
abstract laws, are yet too vague for practice; it is sufficient if he 
has shown their use and necessity, as the connecting links 
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between the principle and its exemplification. Above, or below 
these, lies his favourite province; they are either lost in those most 
abstruse and elevated speculations, which would trace the rela- 
tion of the moral law to the very nature of Deity, or, if applied 
as the measure of right and wrong in real or imaginary cases of 
conscience, subdivide and ramify, till they disappear. Even 
between these seemingly different subjects the opposition is more 
apparent than real; if the writer's pen does not express, his 
thoughts should at least supply, the thread of continuity. No 
abstract inquiries on moral subjects are to be tolerated, which do 
not ultimately bear on the actual obligations of life; and minute 
practical distinctions are worse than useless, if in multiplying 
details we forget the unity of principle they illustrate. In either 
case, the object should be the same, to imprint more deeply on 
the mind the one idea of duty. Hence, perhaps, it is that so 
much suspicion commonly attaches both to that high range of 
subjects which connects metaphysics and divinity, and to the far 
less pretending questions of casuistry. It is hard to separate the 
character of the book from that of the writer, and constantly to 
bear in mind, that the plan of the work requires one-sided views. 
So men are in danger of picturing to themselves the author, either 
as a bold and daring intruder on sacred things, or as an unfeeling 
operator on human souls, handling the tender conscience with 
harsh and careless touch. No writer on morals, who wholly 
despises the assistance of a poetical or imaginative style, can 
fairly hope to escape some such imputation; and they are highly 
favoured, to whom natural impulse suggests the use of these 
ornaments, so seldom graceful when assumed on calculation. 
There is then no ground for accusing them, either of ungentle 
apathy, or of insensibility to the practical claims of life. For 
poetry, it has been well said, is the ‘impassioned expres- 
sion which is in the countenance of all science,’ and the ap- 
parent absence of connexion between high things and low 
disappears before the faculty which glances from earth to 
heaven. 

A body of moral truth, therefore, is in some respects like an 
organized being. Growth beyond a certain point is neither 
possible nor desirable. It is the presence of a vital principle, 
and not an obvious similarity in its parts, which makes it a con- 
sistent whole. We cannot appreciate its perfection and unity 
of design, unless aided by some knowledge of the idea it exhibits, 
and the purposes it was intended to answer; in proportion as 
these are understood, we shall learn to admire its exquisite sym- 
metry, and perfect adaptation of means to ends. ‘They must be 
constantly borne in mind, both to give light and receive illus- 
tration, unless we are to spend our wonder as on some compli- 
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cated machine, of which we do not know the object. But, a 
system of Geometry, like a mass of unorganized matter, may 
grow versa. | by accretion ; its truths have, if the expression 
may be allowed, a crystalline structure; they are marked by 
certain invariable forms, and obey fixed laws of arrangement ; 
but, under these restrictions, there is no bound to their increase. 
They may continue to progress, and, at each stage of their deve- 
lopment, will still be perfect. 

Thus, the very air of completeness which “A to the 
treatise now before us, becomes a positive fault. e long, in 
vain, to discover passages which would give a prejudiced reader 
the opportunity of censuring its author for some of the defects 
commonly laid to the account of moralists. The book defies 
such criticism; any charge of unpractical speculation, or sophis- 
tical hair-splitting, or unintelligible mysticism, would be wholly 
untenable and unmeaning. The fabric rises gradually, and in 
fair proportions, yet it would seem laboriously and mechanically, 
as stone is added to stone, not as if by inspiration, or to the 
sound of Amphion’s music. The foundations, massive and firmly 
set, vanish from our sight under the growing superstructure. 
We are too much reminded of some building framed on a severe 
ancient model, yet on a larger scale, and meant for different pur- 
poses; in which the parts are all distinct, and all unlike the 


other; each with its peculiar fitness for its place, and its peculiar 


elaboration of workmanship; but the whole, from its very size 
and perfection, and the intentional absence of any repetition in 
all its multiplied details, presses like a weight upon the mind, 
unable to grasp its meaning. We are not recalled, over and over 
again, to some leading idea, with which we must identify our- 
selves if we would thoroughly understand our author; there are 
no comparisons of great things with small; none of those exhi- 
bitions, so common in external nature and the heart of man, of 
the same typical conception in all varieties of scale and circum- 
stance; none of those most convincing arguments in a circle, 
when a multitude of conclusions band themselves by one impulse 
together, and, as loyal subjects, confirm the authority of some bold 
hypothesis to which they owe their being. We never lose our 
way in some apparently rude and irregular reasonings, which we 
follow we know not whither, till at last, they conduct us to the 
very spot from which they started, having taught us in our wan- 
derings the mutual connexion of a whole array of truths. The 
work is almost devoid of accidental interest, and must, by common 
men, be read as a study. Nothing but an effort of the memory 
is required whenever we have dropped, and would resume, the 
thread of the argument; and we feel, as we close it, that both in 
execution and design, with all its truth, and system, and talent, 
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it is utterly unlike the subject of which it treats—the affections 
and desires, the feelings and actions of men. 

The division of the treatise in which this systematic structure 
is least decidedly prominent, is that of jurisprudence. Here, 
besides being less marked, because more in harmony with the 
subject, it partially disappears among the multitude of legal and 
historical illustrations. And certainly, the skill and judgment 
with which these are chosen, is something quite surprising. In 
a comparatively short space, the rights of the person, of property, 
of contract, of marriage, and the State, are discussed with an 
union of fulness and precision, that claims our unqualified admi- 
ration. We will give some extracts from the opening of this 
portion of the work, and the. chapter immediately preceding it, 
which will serve to explain our author’s view of the connexion 
between law and immutable morality. They will afford, at the 
same time, a not unfavourable specimen of his general argu- 
mentative style. 


Art. 97. ‘All truths include an Idea and a Fact. The Idea is de- 
rived from the mind within, the fact from the world without. In the 
instance of Rights... . the Idea, or Conception of the Right, is supplied 
by our consciousness of our Moral Nature and its conditions ; the Fact, 
or Definition of the Right, is supplied by the Law of the Society in 
which we live, and the train of events which have made that Law what 
it is. The Moral Nature of Man is moulded into shape by the history 
of each Nation ; and thus, though we have in different places, different 
Laws, we have everywhere the same Morality.’ 

Art. 105 ‘Law must be considered, in the first place, as posi- 
tively and peremptorily fixed ; it judges everything according to its own 
legal Rules and Definitions. But these Rules and Definitions may 
change from time to time; and in the course of the moral cultivation 
and education of man... do change. Men change their Rules, with the 
view of making them more nearly conformable to the Supreme Rule of 
human action ; they endeavour to determine Rights more rightly—to 
make Laws more just ; and thus for the moment, at any time, Morality 
depends upon Law, but in the long run, Law must be regulated by 
Morality. The Morality of the individual depends on his not violating 
the Law of his nation ; but the National Law must be framed according 
to the National view of Morality. The moral offence of coveting my 
neighbour's goods, as well as the crime of stealing, extends to everything 
which the Law determines to be his goods. But the Law which gives 
him everything, and leaves me to starve, may be an unjust Law, and 
if so, may be altered by the progress of time, and by the improved mo- 
rality of the legislative body.’ 

Art. 107. ‘Of the Systems of Law actually established in the world, 
two especially deserve our notice, and may throw light upon our subject 
if we follow them into some detail; namely, the System finally esta- 
blished in the Ancient world, and the System actually established in 
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our own country. The former Body of Law was that which prevailed 
when the whole civilized world was one single State ; the latter is that 
which prevails in the State in which we live. I speak of the Roman 
Law, and the English Law. These two Systems of Law are those in 
which we are most interested as past and present realities. They are 
the laws of two nations, both of them eminent for the clearness of their 
jural perceptions, and their vigorous habits of jural action. We may 
also take some examples of Laws from the Laws of the Jews, for these 
are of importance, in consequence of their antiquity, their authority, 
and their influence upon Christians ; and for the reason just mentioned, 
we shall take into our review some of the Comments of Jurists, as well 
as the Decrees of Legislators.’ 


All that is here promised is, in the sequel, more than fulfilled. 
Perhaps we are wrong in measuring the knowledge of others in 
legal matters by our own almost entire ignorance; but we are 
inclined to think that few who have not been called to make 
topics of this kind their peculiar study, may not learn much 
from an attentive perusal of this part of Dr. Whewell’s Treatise. 
Entirely free from unnecessary technicalities, it presupposes no 
more knowledge than a writer may fairly demand from a reader 
of common education; while it embodies a large collection of 
facts worthy to be added to the stock of general information, 
and, which is perhaps of more consequence, reclaims a consi- 
derable number of words which, having escaped into the wide 
world from the pale of professional usage, had lost, in the course 
of time, that which alone could render them valuable, their defi- 
niteness and precision of meaning. 

It is in discussing the Morality of Reason, that the defects of 
our author’s method become most apparent. The principles of 
classification here followed, extend themselves also, as we might 
expect, into the divisions of Religion and Polity. These Dr. 


Whewell entitles the express principles of humanity, justice, 
truth, purity, order, earnestness, and moral ends, and assigns 
them a position analogous in morality to that of the axioms in 
geometry ; we cannot, therefore, better illustrate the groundwork 
of his system, than by extracting the articles which he devotes 
to explaining the nature of the moral ideas of which these prin- 
ciples are the expression. 


‘The Supreme Law of Human Action, must be a Law 
which belongs to man as man ; a thing in which all men sympathize, 
and which binds together man and man by the tie of their common hu- 
manity. It excludes all that operates merely to separate men ; for 
example, all Desires that tend to a center in each individual, without 
any regard to the common sympathy of mankind ; and especially, all 
Affections which operate directly to introduce discord and conflict ; as 
we have seen, accordingly, that it excludes Malice and Anger, and directs 
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us to Mildness and Kindness. The absence of all the affections which 
tend to separate men, and the aggregate of the affections which unite 
them, may be expressed by the term Benevolence, understood in its 
largest and fullest sense, as including all the ties of love which bind 
men together. We feel and conceive the affection of Love, at first, as 
binding together the members of the same family, or of the same com- 
munity : but man is capable of extending his love to all mankind, in 
proportion as there is unfolded, in his mind, the conception of the com- 
munity—of their nature and his own ; of their common affections, 
reason, and moral sentiments, in which all mankind participate. With 
the development of this conception, he is led to a love of man as man, 
and a desire of the good of all men ; an affection in which all mankind 
are ready to sympathize, and which binds together man as man. This 
Affection, then, of Love to man as man, is a part of the Supreme Law of 
Human Action, and the Jdea of a complete and universal Benevolence is 
a point in the direction of the Ideal Center, or a part of the Idea of 
Morality .... Again, in the Supreme Law of Human Action, we must 
exclude, as we have said, all desires that merely tend to their center in 
the individual, without regard to the common sympathy of mankind. 
The Desire of Property is, in its original form, of this kind. Each man 
desires property for himself alone. But the Nature of Morality, as we 
have seen, points out Liberality and Fairness as the proper guides of 
action, in opposition to Selfish Covetousness. Liberality partakes of 
Benevolence, but Fairness may be conceived as the Desire that each 
person should have his own. And this desire may be conceived in its 
most complete and comprehensive form as Justice, and the Idea of 
Justice, thus fully understood, is part of that Ideal Center or Idea of 
Morality above mentioned. 

‘ Again, among the necessary conditions of a rule of human action, 
is the existence of a Common Understanding among men, such that they 
can depend upon each other’s actions. Lying and Deceit tend to se- 
parate and disunite men, and to make all actions implying mutual 
dependence, that js, all social action and social life, impossible. Such 
acts are, accordingly, excluded by the Supreme Rule, and Truthfulness 
and Honesty are pointed out as the proper guides of Moral Action. 
These qualities, conceived in their most complete form, as extending 
from the Acts to the Words, and from the Words to the Intentions, 
may be termed Jntegrity, as implying an entire consistence of internal 
and external acts ; or may be termed 7’ruth, as implying an agreement 
of the verbal expression with the thought ; and the Jdea of Z’ruth, in 
this full and comprehensive sense, is a part of the Central Idea, or Idea 
of Morality. 

‘ Again, the bodily Appetites and Desires, still more than the mental 
ones, tend to their centre in the individual, and thus operate to disunite 
and oppose men. The Affections make the bodily Desires, in some 
measure, operate towards the union and sympathy of men, but still 
more towards their conflict and disunion, except so far as both Desires 
and Affections are governed by Obligations. The Supreme Rule 
requires that they should be so governed as not even to tend to violate 
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obligations ; that they should be conformed to Precepts of Duty ; and, 
therefore, that they should be controlled and directed by the Moral 
Sentiments and the Reason. The Control of the Appetites by the 
Moral Sentiments and the Reason, is recommended to us by Morality, 
under the conceptions of Temperance and Chastity. In our moral view 
of the Springs of Action, we conceive the Appetites and Desires as 
elements which ought to be thus controlled. Appetite and Desire are 
the Lower Parts, Moral Sentiment and Reason are the Higher Parts of 
our Nature ; and the Precepts which recommend to us Temperance and 
Chastity, may be expressed in a general form by saying, that the Higher 
Part of our Nature ought to control and govern the Lower. We may 
express this Control and Government in the most general and compre- 
hensive way, by the term Purity ; and the Idea of Purity thus com- 
pletely and comprehensively understood, is a part of the Ideal Center, 
or Idea of Morality. 

Again, the Supreme Law of Human Action, in order to operate effec- 
tively upon men’s minds, must be distinctly and definitely conceived, at 
least in some of its parts and applications. But all distinct and definite 
conceptions of Laws of Human Action must involve a reference to the 
relations which positive Laws establish. Hence Moral Rules, in order to 
be distinct and definite, must depend upon Laws, and must suppose Laws 
to be fixed and permanent. It is our Duty to promote, by our acts, this 
fixity and permanence ; and the Duty, of course, extends to our internal 
actions—to Will, Intention, Desire, and Affection—as well as to external 
act. We must conform our Dispositions to the Laws ; obey the Laws 
cordially, or administer them carefully, according to the position we 
may happen to hold in the community. This disposition may be 
denoted by the term Order, understood in a large and comprehensive 
sense. But further, not only positive human Laws, but subordinate 
Moral Rules, are necessary conditions of morality. We cannot conform 
our actions, intentions, desires, to the Supreme Rule, without having in 
our thoughts subordinate Rules, which are partial expressions of the 
Supreme Rule ; and to such subordinate Rules it is our Duty to conform 
our Intentions and Desires. The disposition to do this may also be 
included in the term Order, taken in its largest sense. We thus denote, 
by this term, a disposition to conform, both to positive human Laws as 
the necessary conditions of this, and to Special Moral Rules, as the 
expression of the Supreme Rule. And the Jdea of Order in this compre- 
hensive sense is part of the Central Idea of Morality.’ 

Art. 233. ‘Thus we have five Ideas, Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity 
and Order, which may be considered as the elements of the Central Idea 
of Morality, or as the Cardinal Points of the Supreme Rule of Human 
Action.” 


The principles of Earnestness and Moral Ends, as standing on 
somewhat different grounds, are attained as follows, in a later 
part of the treatise :— 


Art 270....‘We do not fully express the import of the Cardinal 
Virtues of Benevolence, Justice, and the like, without adding some 
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further principles to those which we have mentioned. Benevolence must 
be strong, as well as general ; vivid in its degree, as well as universal in 
its application. And the same is true of the other Affections rightly 
directed. As we have already said, the Supreme Law must not only 
direct the Affections and Intentions to their proper objects, but require 
steadiness and energy in them thus directed. The recognition of this 
condition of the Supreme Rule is shown in the place which Zeal, Energy, 
Earnestness hold among the Virtues. In order to express this, we may 
therefore state, as a Moral Principle, that the Affections and Intentions 
must not only be rightly directed, but energetic ; and this we may call 
the Principle of Earnestness.’ 

Art. 271. ‘Again, it is not enough for the character of virtue that 
each person should confine his desire to those objects which justice 
assigns to him. His desires are not virtuous, if they terminate in the 
objects themselves. The Supreme Law of Human Action requires us to 
consider Moral Good as the object to which all other objects are subor- 
dinate, and from which they derive their only moral value. Morality 
cannot allow us to desire external things, as wealth, power, or honour, 
for their own sake, but only as a means to moral ends. And we may 
state this as a Moral Principle, that things are to be sought only as 
means to moral ends; and this we may term the Principle of Moral 
Purpose.’ 


We will not pause to discuss the absolute correctness of the 
conclusions at which Dr. Whewell here arrives. That they are, 
at least, part of the truth, all must allow; but it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to prove that they are the whole. A formula 
might no doubt be devised, from which it could be inferred that 
these seven principles are an exhaustive enumeration of the 
primary aspects assumed by the supreme rule of right. But 
such a conclusion could scarcely be convincing to a mind which 
distrusted the magic of dichotomy ; and those who are aware of 
the difficulties to be encountered in the endeavour to fix the 
qualities or ascertain the elements of a mere piece of unorganized 
matter, will be slow to think that the greatest depth of thought 
or extent of inquiry can determine to a certainty the number of 
the attributes of goodness. 

- And yet, unless this is accomplished, the correctness of Dr. 
Whewell’s procedure must be more than doubtful. The logic 
of morals more resembles that of art than of science. Except 
we know every principle that is to be — ed, and are 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws under which it operates, 
we cannot reduce practice to demonstration. One element 
omitted, one proportion mistaken, the effects of a single combi- 
nation left out of the account, would render the whole of the 
calculations useless. Accordingly, an action may be far from 
right, though possessing many qualities which we observe to 
accompany goodness. Maree: may co-exist with injustice, 
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and benevolence be indulged at the expense of truth. Thus the 
express principles, with all their importance, may mislead us as 
guides of action, except when viewed by the light of the higher 
principle of duty. They are indeed rules of great dignity, but 
only rules after all; true under most circumstances, but in 
extraordinary cases false and deceptive; and then only certain 
and trustworthy, when reduced to the test of the sovereign and 
immutable law. 

We need then, to ensure the correct application of principles 
like these, some idea under which to combine them; some reflec- 
tion from the nature of goodness, ever at hand to show that the 
parts have not lost the excellencies of the whole, but exhibit 
them in a less abstract, though a more tangible form. For surely 
right, as such, has attributes of its own, which, if not certain 
marks of its presence, oblige us, when they are wanting, to con- 
fess that their source also is absent. Minds of different tone 
will apprehend moral truth, as it were, through different mental 
organs; but every thoughtful and conscientious man will pro- 
bably dwell on some one idea, which enables him to approximate 
more closely to a perception of the unity of goodness. Such 
assistances are found in conceptions like the following: Beauty, 
harmony with the course of the world, perfect adaptation to 
human nature, coincidence with enlightened expediency. We 
look in vain for some such leading principle in our author's 
morality ; all would be allowed, but none are dwelt upon; and 
thus nothing is effected by his classification of the duties and 
virtues but their abrup’ separation into classes, which have few 
or no obvious properties besides those on which the division is 
grounded, either to distinguish them from each other, or to unite 
them under that higher principle to which they are all alike sub- 
ordinate. Dr. Whewell would scarcely tolerate such an arrange- 
ment as this in a professedly natural system of botany or zoology. 

We before observed, that the express principles introduced 
by our author in treating of morality extend themselves into 
religion and polity. Here, it would seem, their application 
involves him in considerable difficulty. Precepts and duties are 
forced into unnatural obedience to this system of classification, 
and confined to a single limb of the division, when from different 
points of view they would readily fall under several. In conse- 
quence of this artificial arrangement the arguments want force 
and freedom; they have the air of ez parte statements, and seem 
ever liable to be confuted by reasonings grounded on some other 
aspect of the subject. The mind becomes suspicious when results 
are attained from an evidently partial survey, and a chain of 
probabilities is followed out with as much decision as if each 
link were of cogent necessity. Many questions are mooted, to 
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be answered in a manner which the author himself could scarcely 
think satisfactory. Subjects of the most complicated nature are 
introduced, regarded in a single aspect, and dismissed in a section. 
This is particularly observable in the case of that class of ques- 
tions, of especial interest at the present moment, which affect 
the relations and mutual bearings of Church and State. Here, 
in little more than thirty pages, Dr. Whewell calls our attention 
to the following subjects :—'The conduct which the State should 
pursue towards religion; whether it should profess itself indif- 
ferent to every form of belief which does not interfere with its 
customary functions, and hostile to any which does; or should 
protect and patronize religion as useful, without any regard to 
its truth; or, adopting the theory of an establishment, should 
accept the Church as a teacher of truth, and own her as an ally, 
and admit her to a share of the public administration ; or, lastly, 
should submit to an ecclesiastical supremacy, and acknowledge 
a head of the Church on earth to which the head of the State is 
subordinate. In the endeavour to solve these questions, Dr. 
Whewell introduces within this limited space articles on the fol- 
lowing subjects :—The imperfection of education on the volun- 
tary system; itsworthlessness, if merely ofa secular chare~ter; the 
rights of the State over the Church; the necessity of tests, and 
assent to liturgies and articles; the difficulties arising from the 
existence of dissenters, or from the established religion being 
that of the minority ; the possibility of having several established 
Churches in one State, and other points, which it would scarcely 
be right to call of minor importance. To say that such limits 
are altogether disproportionate to this vast array of topics, is no 
reproach to our author’s acuteness of intellect, or compression of 
style. His remarks, of necessity rather hints than arguments, 
are often highly suggestive, but cannot serve to convince. We 
would rather have had fewer questions, and fuller answers. The 
solutions are sometimes so inadequate, that we regret they have 
been attempted. We will mention one instance in which this 
self-imposed brevity has almost committed Dr. Whewell to the 
patronage of a most dangerous error. We allude to an article 
entitled a ‘ Difficulty respecting Prayer,’ which we extract. 


Art. 714. ‘It has been suggested, as a difficulty respecting the Duty 
of Prayer, that in prayer we desire God to alter the course of the world, 
in order to comply with our wishes, as if we mistrusted His Goodness 
and Wisdom. But to this we reply, that the things which we desire of 
God in our prayers are, for the most part, spiritual blessings. Forgive 
us our trespasses. Lead us not into temptation. Deliver us from evil. 
The course of things to which these events belong is the Spiritual 
Government of God, and to that spiritual Government our prayers also 
belong. In the spiritual world the prayers of believers are events as 
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real as their temptations, their deliverance, their forgiveness ; and the 
former events may very naturally be conceived to produce an effect upon 
the latter. There is, therefore, in such prayers nothing inconsistent 
with our belief in God’s goodness and wisdom. And prayers for tem- 
poral blessings, as, Give us this day our daily bread, are rather to be 
understood as expressing our sense of our dependence upon God, than 
our desire that He should direct the course of the world according to 
our wishes. Such prayers are the expressions by which our mere natural 
desires show, that, though submitted to the will of God, they are not 
annihilated. We know that, except through the goodness of God, we 
cannot receive even our daily bread ; and the desire of life, and of the 
supports of life, which religion cannot, and does not, seek to extinguish, 
she converts into a desire that God would give us what we need.’ 


Surely Dr. Whewell cannot mean the argument contained in 
this passage as more than an evasion of the difficulty. If the 
history of the Bible contains a single instance of temporal 
blessings obtained, or temporal evils averted, by prayer, this 
will be as conclusive against the sufficiency of his explanation, 
as if every day afforded examples which no sceptic could dis- 
pute. It is impossible to restrict the efficiency of prayer to its 
reflex action on the mind, or, in common phrase, its moral effects, 
without using as much violence towards the practical teaching 
of Holy Scripture as ever heretic employed in perverting its 
doctrinal statements. 

Can we then hope, it may be asked, to welcome in Dr. 
Whewell’s ‘Elements of Morality’ a successful rival to the 
Moral Philosophy of Paley? Are the merits of this work so 
great and indisputable as clearly to call on the University of 
Cambridge to discard a treatise which, in spite of all objections, 
has stood its ground so manfully? Is it fitted, both in form and 
matter, to fill the vacancy which would be left in the educational 
course, should Paley be deprived of his honours? To these 
questions we can return but a doubtful answer. It is un- 
doubtedly right that the philosophy of expediency should be 
deposed, but dangerous, by its deposition, to leave room for an 
anarchy. Changes in education, as in government, should be, if 
possible, final. The vacant throne should be filled at once, and 
that by one who can rule with the strong hand, and defend his 
position against the attacks of opposing claimants. We fear, 
therefore, that Paley may yet be allowed, for prudential reasons, 
to retain his ill-deserved dignities. His work is a perfect model 
of its kind, clear, acute, and plausible; not uniformly exact in 
the application of its one principle, but never allowing it to be 
so far removed from sight that it cannot naturally be introduced, 
whether to solve a difficulty, or itself to receive confirmation. 
There is no attempt at the construction of a perfect system ; but 
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existing doubts and perplexities, questions of common occur- 
rence, and points of general interest, are treated in a lively and 
apparently unmethodical manner, which leaves abundant room 
for the exercise of ingenuity in new applications of its rules, or 
the discovery of parallel cases. Little, if any, of this description 
will apply to the work of Dr. Whewell. Its most distinguishing 
feature is the great, not to say enormous, number of propositions 
it enunciates. Many of these statements are, from the nature 
of the subject, self-evident; many, the repetition of trite and 
acknowledged truths; but these are propounded, as the method 
of the treatise requires, with as much force and emphasis as the 
highest generalisations, or the results of the deepest research. 

e have already expressed our opinion, that the reasonings are 
cast in a mould unfitted for ethical questions, and are therefore 
inconclusive, in spite of their accuracy of form, and the appear- 
ance of logical sequence. Thus the connexion of facts will be 
of comparatively little assistance in mastering the contents of 
the book. Nearly the whole of the labour would be thrown on 
the memory, which would have to perform its task almost 
unaided, without the relief of variety, the stimulus of fresh dis- 
covery, or the assistance of convincing argument. With neither 
the feelings awakened, nor the imagination excited, the suffer- 
ing faculty must toil continually onwards, through a long and 
dreary array of books, and chapters, and articles. ‘The mind is 
never surprised by an unexpected digression, cheered by a 
novel illustration, or interested by the slightest trace of passion. 
Weary with the dull continuity of thought, it idly resigns itself 
to its guide, and languidly acquiesces in the conclusions. Hard 
fate indeed it were to have to learn, almost by rote, a long 
grammar of morality, dry and technical in its rules, and unen- 
livened by a single fragment of poetry in its examples. 

We may be allowed to observe in reviewing the order gene- 
rally adopted in writing, and conclude our notice of the work 
before us with some thoughts suggested by the dedication. 
Dr. Whewell inscribes his treatise, with expressions of friendship 
and admiration, to the venerable father of our living poets, Mr. 
Wordsworth, and gladly acknowledges, that in his poems he found, 
at the season of life when the mind and the heart are most wrought 
on by poetry, a spirit of pure and comprehensive morality, ope- 
rating to raise the reader above the moral temper of those 
times. But we would willingly think, that this dedication has a 
deeper meaning, and does not merely indicate the well-founded 
reverence and affection which one distinguished man feels towards 
another. We would view it as the expression of the homage 
which the moral philosopher owes to the poet. Such acknow- 
ledgment is justly due in return for assistance, sometimes unin- 
tentionally, but more often willingly and cheerfully bestowed, 
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in obviating new difficulties as they arise, or answering some of 
those numerous questions, which are ever recurring in different 
forms, and needing fresh solutions. Moral science cannot be 
exhausted till the war is over between good and evil. Error is 
always on the alert, seeking disguises which may conceal its 
identity ; altering its appearance with every revolution in phi- 
losophy, or change in our social relations; claiming kindred with 
prevailing prejudices, and rejecting her old allies as men cease 
to esteem them. Truth must be also multiform, if she would 
meet her enemy on equal terms; consciousness of strength, 
without activity, will not gain her the supremacy. Nor can a 
single victory, however decisive, be final. While knowledge, and 
invention, and power of whatever kind progress, the champions 
of truth cannot have cause to complain that there are no more 
worlds to conquer. Research is ever discovering new territories ; 
or the conflict of passions and interests is convulsing society, 
and raising up new islands from the bottom of the sea, which 
either power may claim. Every feeling which the course of 
events makes common to large masses of men; every idea which 
is imprinted on the face of an age in characters which all may 
read, however indifferent in its own nature, is capable of moral 
relations, and will become at last an ally either to good or evil. 
The moralist, at whatever cost, should be ready to make such 
powers his own, even if his favourite system must be broken up, 
and its materials re-modelled, to provide a place for these restless 
new comers. If he will not give them a home, they will find 
one elsewhere, and, from uncertain friends, become troublesome 
enemies. 

Still it is not easy thus to alter the routine of thought, and 
reconcile new truths to old. No acuteness of the reasoning 
powers, no skill in the technicalities of system, will be by them- 
selves of essential service. All that mere argument can do, will 
be to show that modes of statement and feeling, which apparently 
conflict, need not be really inconsistent. The imagination must 
be called into play, if they are to be fully reconciled, and the 
once discordant conceptions become parts of the same idea. 
It is not sufficient that a powerful mind, by clear definitions and 
accurate distinctions, can escape perplexity; all who are liable to 
the error, or can appreciate the difficulty, should be able to 
understand the solution. Hence arises the high office of poetry, 
as the guide and precursor of moral philosophy. She delights 
to investigate the possible combinations of distant ideas; to 
draw her materials and illustrations from the most opposite 
sources, and make the whole world of thought pay tribute to 
her power. Thus, in ethical researches, which would else be 
confined to the comparatively small field of observation, she 
supplies data like in kind, and almost equal in value, to the 
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results of direct experiment. The moralist cannot argue from 
the feelings and opinions of the mass of men, discoloured and 
distorted as they must be, more or less, by the conventional 
medium through which he is. obliged to view them. They 
rather need explanation than afford it; and he who would solve 
the problem must find the clue of the solution in himself, in 
those instinctive workings of the mind which belong less to the 
individual than to ourcommon human nature. But he may not 
imitate the practice of some bold inquirers in medicine, and test 
in his own person the effects of known poisons and doubtful 
remedies. Such a course, besides its evident sinfulness, would 
be ineffectual. While making his unhallowed experiments, he 
would destroy the perceptive power of the organ which was to 
observe the results. Here it is that the poet, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, comes to his assistance. In the exercise of his wonderful 
faculty, which has been well called the extension of our common 
humanity, he deals with our thoughts and passions as the chemist 
with the contents of his laboratory. Ifa good and true-hearted 
man, he is permitted, in some mysterious manner, to handle 
unhurt those powers and desires which we naturally associate 
with the notion of evil; to invent, to speculate, to build hypo- 
thetical systems which embrace the whole world of nature and 
reason, and to call on others to accept his creations, simply on 
the grounds of their beauty, and the echo they find in our 
hearts. Results like these, though unproved, are often of the 
highest value; the understanding, before at fault, is glad to 
follow her more active guide, and to bridge across the stream 
which has been overleapt by feeling and imagination. 

Yet, in the present day, Moral Philosophy is likely to be 
deprived, in an unusual degree, of the customary aid of poetry. 
She has a task before her, from which her gentler helpmate 
shrinks back with terror and disgust. There is opening on her 
view a new and unexplored domain, in the regions of physical 
science. These have been already occupied, in part, by an 
ungodly spirit, which must, at any cost, be ejected. The world 
of matter is making fearful inroads on that of mind. Not that 
we should regard with suspicion every advance of knowledge 
in the field of visible nature. Truth is valuable for its own 
sake; and we owe respect to those who labour to extend it, 
though in a different direction from that which we ourselves 
should have chosen. It is only when we consider the acknow- 
ledged ends at which this rival power is aiming, that we tremble 
at its evident progress. It is bent not merely on increasing its 
kingdom, but on founding an universal empire. Physical 
science, it proclaims, alone gives absolute truth; nothing but 
its imperfection has left room for ethics and metaphysics. The 
immutable distinctions of right and wrong, as exhibited in the 
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actions of free moral agents, the old antitheses of sensation and 
thought, body and soul, mind and matter, are to disappear 
before this new philosophy. One uniform law, varied only in 
appearance by the circumstances under which it operates, a 
complete economy in itself, not guided and directed by some 
more spiritual principle, excluding all interference of Providence, 
and the direct superintendence of its Divine Author, is to solve 
the great enigma of the universe. What occasion, then, can 
there be for research into the rational nature of man, when 
reason itself will, in course of time, appear to be no distinctive 
faculty, but subject to the same conditions, though in a less 
obvious form, as the rest of our natural powers? We speak of 
a truth flashing on the mind ; of the kindling spark of enthusiasm; 
of the electric speed of thought. Who knows that we are not 
stating a fact, while we think we are using a metaphor? A 
better knowledge of voltaic action may cast more light on our 
intellectual constitution than a whole system of metaphysics. 
According to this theory, morals may be considered as already 
disposed of, and the favourite ideas of the moralist rejected as 
mere creatures of fancy. All notions of the freedom of will, 
of the possibility of choice, of goodness independent of cireum- 
stances, are founded on the gratuitous assumption, that a certain 
part of our nature does not obey the law of cause and effect. 
There are no conditions of succession, it is argued, peculiar to 
mental phenomena; our faculties and dispositions must act of 
themselves, without our control, if sufficient objects are presented 
to excite them. The supposition of a moral alternative has 
originated from the fact, that individuals of different natural con- 
stitutions, are differently affected by similar causes, and there- 
fore act differently. Could we but learn the law according to 
which external things necessarily influence our inner being, 
practical science would be fairly on the road to perfection. But 
such an inquiry must be conducted according to a purely phy- 
sical method, if there is to be any chance of success. The problem 
proposed is simply this: given the character and circumstances, 
to determine the action. When men are thus looked upon as 
machines, education may approach in its character to certainty. 
But such approximation will be indefinitely hindered if we 
persist in the old phraseology of morals: words, such as duty and 
obligation, must be taken to express nothing more than that we 
have an organ of conscientiousness, and that this, like our other 
organs, conveys to us a sense of pleasure when it attains, of pain 
when it falls short of, its object. It is unmeaning to say that 
virtue and vice deserve, respectively, praise and blame, approval 
and disapproval; all that we can safely assert is, that these con- 
ceptions, when presented to the mind, excite, by the law of 
our nature, the corresponding feelings. The notion of merit 
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must not enter into our minds, as we call a man good or bad; 
the terms apply to him in exactly the same sense as to any other 
natural or artificial production: he owes his peculiarities to the 
constitution he received from his parents, and the position he 
has since been placed in. ‘ Ought’ is a word which can bear 
no higher sense in morals than that which it allows of in art. 

These fearful opinions are widely diffused, and are still spread- 
ing further among all classes of society. The moral philosopher 
has a difficult part to play in opposing, in common with all good 
men, this new development of evil. He may not repose in 
quiet on the consciousness of his own better and sounder creed ; 
his duty is not to garrison the citadel, but to defend the outworks. 
He must labour, in the first place, to prove that no continuity 
of physical sequence can overthrow the fabric of ethical truth, 
or shake the confidence of a well-regulated mind in the ideas of 
duty, the supreme law of moral action, and its foundation in the 
attributes of its Divine Author. But his triumph will always be 
imperfect, if he cannot exhibit the results of a successful inva- 
sion in spoils brought from the enemy’s territory. As vindicating 
the rights of a higher power, he must not shrink from acting on 
the aggressive. He must take the facts which physical inquiry 
alleges, so far as searching investigation shall allow their truth, 
and prove the harmony of these new conclusions with all that 
the good have hitherto believed of goodness; he must show that 
if the analogies, drawn in former times from the visible world, 
are imperfect or incorrect, these new discoveries also must, like 
the opinions they have supplanted, pay homage and tribute to 
more sovereign verities. 

In this task, we have already observed, he has compara- 
tively little to hope from the poet. Poetry has taken offence 
at the utilitarian devices and perfection of mechanical contrivance, 
which have most strongly recommended the new power to the 
favour of the multitude. There is nothing to captivate her in the 
steam-engine and the railroad; the straight line and the dead 
level; the unvarying regularity; the uniformity of character, 
and absence of incident, broken only by occasional touches of 
the grim and horrible. Noris this prejudice likely to be removed 
by further acquaintance; she would have the objects of her 
affection remain as she has always known them, and will not be 
conciliated by any abstruse account of their nature and origin, 
or, what is worse, an offer to analyse them. Philosophy, on the 
present occasion, must labour without her aid; but the subject 
is a noble one, and may itself supply enthusiasm. Few men, 
indeed, are equal to the undertaking: could Plato return to 
earth, we should be sanguine; as it is, we can but hope. No 
slight praise will be due to any who shall venture on the attempt ; 
all honour to him who shall accomplish it. 











Art. ITI.—Diary in France, mainly on topics concerning Education 
and the Church. By Cuartes WorpswortH,D.D. London: 
Rivingtons. 1845. 


Herz is a tourist’s small volume, of less pretension and more 
value than most of its fellows. The name of Dr. Wordsworth is 
a guarantee for good sense, scholarship, and fidelity of report of 
what he saw. It is seldom that men of his stamp and standin 
publish notes of their tours, the ordinary run of travellers dis- 
playing an ignorance of literature and general history which is 
apt to cast a suspicion, often unjust, on their personal observa- 
tion; while others, again, overload their pages with cram repe- 
tition of familiar history, and their style with schoolboy allusions 
and trite quotations. 

We have thus stated the good qualities which we think distin- 
guish this Diary; we cannot say that the actual amount of infor- 
mation it furnishes is very large, or its substance very novel,—to 
those, that is, who are likely to read it. But it is neither the facts 
detailed, nor the opinions advanced in it, which have determined 
us to devote an article to this little volume, so much as the tone 
in which they are expressed, and the direction in which they 
point. This is, as far as we know, the first published attempt 
by an English clergyman to understand the Catholic clergy of the 
Continent, to appreciate their real position, and to measure him- 
self and his Church with them and theirs, with a practical aim. 
Dr. Wordsworth has got over the repugnance an English clergy- 
man feels for the soutane, and found out that priests are men ; has 
even penetrated into the Rue des Postes, and talked to a Jesuit! 
And what is a still greater advance, he sees, and has published this 
book in consequence of so seeing, how very practically important 
are the religious disputes now pending in France ; how analogous 
the difficulties the clergy there have to meet with our own; how 
instructive for us their present relation to the State,—in short, how 
much may be learned from studying, in all its bearings, the 
actual condition of religion jn that country. This is an opinion 
we have already more thati once expressed, and we hope that 
Dr. Wordsworth’s Diary may contribute to arouse the supine- 
ness with which we are so apt to regard all that passes beyond 
the limits of the four seas, and to show those who really feel the 
present to be a very anxious time, and are desirous of all the 
lights and experience within their reach, where they may look 
with profit. 

Dr. Wordsworth says— 


‘It is not the object of this journal to refer, by any direct application 
or parallel, to the warnings which this state of things reads to us im 
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England ; but they are too striking, and too numerous, not to excite the 
most profound sentiments of gratitude and apprehension in the mind of 
every Englishman who contemplates with seriousness the condition of 
public affairs, with respect to Education and the Church, first in this 
country and then in his own. One of the greatest blessings which it 
seems to have pleased Divine Providence to confer upon England is, 
that it has placed before her for her warning the example of France.’— 
P. 47. 


Not only is the past history of the Church written for our 
instruction, but its actual fortunes, besides the superior interest 
and sympathy we must always feel for the present above the past, 
its existing phase, as exhibited in different parts of the world, 
forms a chapter in Church history that should never be omitted, 
and which is, indeed, the indispensable complement of all that 
has gone before. Nay, more; it is with ecclesiastical as it is with 
civil history; ‘the past is reflected to us by the present ; so far 
‘as we see and understand the present, so far we can see and 
‘ understand the past; so far, and no further. How can he 
‘ comprehend the parties of other days who has no clear notions 
‘ of those of his own? What sense can he have of the progress 
‘ of the great contest of human affairs in its earlier stages, when 
‘ it rages around him at this actual moment unnoticed, or felt to 
‘ be no more than a mere indistinct hubbub of sounds, and con- 
‘ fusion of weapons? What cause is at issue in the combat he 
‘ knows not. Whereas, on the other hand, he who feels his own 
‘ times keenly, to whom they are a positive reality, with a good 
‘ and evil distinctly perceived in them, such a man will write a 
‘ lively and impressive account of past times, even though his 
‘ knowledge be insufficient, and his prejudices strong.” And 
it might easily be shown, that these remarks are still more true 
of the history of the Church, than of that of states. For the 
material of Church history,--the religious spring and motive ; 
the hidden source of the outward movement ; the spiritual idea 
which is embodied in the institutions, enactments, provisions,— 
in short, all the visible action of the Church in any particular 
age, lies much more deeply beneath the surface, and requires 
more patient attention, and, still more, a certain moral disposi- 
tion, to discover it, than in the case of civil history. And this 
fact gives rise to a very peculiar illusion in the study of Church 
history, which is this:—In reading of early or middle-age times, 
and tracing, by the help of the historian, their varied revolutions, 
we seem to see so clearly the hand of Providence leading and 
disposing the whole series, and to watch, from age to age, the 
application to varying circumstances of the same unvaried prin- 
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ciples, that the men, the actors in the scene, the form and. dress 
disappear, and we seem to see the great outlines and lineaments 
of the Church herself absorbing and overshadowing all that is 
individual. "When, then, we shut the book, and look into the 
world about us, to inquire what the Church is doing there, or 
what is become of her; and when we see all individual, personal, 
party, sectarian; a struggle without dignity, without distinct 
object, a thousand sects, all having apparently nothing but the 
name in common with those of past times whom they profess to 
represent, we are bewildered—we seem in a different world—the 
Church has vanished from our eyes—we have lost the clue which 
had guided us through the labyrinth of the past, or it seems no 
longer applicable to the present, But if the promise, ‘Iam 
with you unto the end of the world,’ be true, the Church’s 
existence no more terminates with the eighteenth than with 
the seventeenth, or with the sixteenth, or with the fifteenth 
centuries. And as her tenure of life cannot change, if she be in 
existence ; as all the very same principles which we recognise in 
S. Ambrose, or S. Cyprian, or S. Irenzus, not only ought to 
be, but must actually be, at this present moment, in living energy 
somewhere or other; we have no choice between either assert- 
ing the death of the Church, or finding a body which not only 
admits that it ought, but which practically does, act upon prin- 
ciples which, if they be those of the Christian society, must, 
therefore, have been in uninterrupted operation, through all its 
duration from its first formation. 

We have been led to these remarks by observing the close 
connexion that subsists between the past and present ; between 
history and life. And if the present must be understood, if we 
would read to any good purpose of the past, it is equally true, 
that the present will be viewed with the eyes with which we have 
viewed the past. Whatever is our peculiar way of viewing early 
and medieval history, we shall extend the same to the events that 
happen around us. 

Now, though we have gratefully acknowledged that Dr. Words- 
worth is free from the prejudice which refuses to look at or 
to acquaint itself with anything that bears the name of Rome— 
a prejudice not confined to members of the Church of England, 
but extending to all sects of Dissenters, even to those who 
boast themselves as peculiarly and exclusively liberal—yet is he 
not free from the prepossessions of another school, which give a 
colouring to all that is brought before him. The book, however, 
as we have said, consists mainly of facts and statements, and does 
not deal much in inferences and judgments. Dr. Wordsworth is 
too experienced an observer not to know of how very little real 
worth and value are the judgments formed by the mere passing 
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traveller, on all points that do not lie within the immediate 
range of the senses. On the arrangements for travelling, the 
speed of a steamer, the convenience of the currency, and such 
like matters, a tourist may pronounce with confidence ; but on 
all social and moral topics, and, still more, on religious ones, no 
opinion worth much, no views going much below the surface, can 
be framed by passing observations; it requires a protracted 
residence in the country, and an habitual mixture in its society 
as a domestic member of it, and not as a stranger, to whom every- 
thing is shown, to do this. It is like acquaintance with the lan- 
guage. ‘The ear soon gets sufficiently accustomed to the accent 
to be able to convey the general meaning of what is addressed to 
it; but a much longer probation, and the experience in it and 
with it of a wide and diversified range of situation and feeling, 
can alone impart a knowledge of the more delicate shades of 
meaning, which make the real power and strength of a civilized 
language—can alone give the true value in the colloquial currency 
of the day, of epithets and adjectives, which, to the uninitiated, 
seem perfectly synonymous. ‘Travellers’ accounts of the moral 
and social conditions of a people can never be implicitly trusted 
to, because we know that we could not trust our own first 
impressions, had we been the travellers instead of the reader: 

They are ever liable to the criticism of the counsellor in the 
Utopia, ‘ You have talked prettily for a stranger, who hath 
heard of many things among us which he hath not been able 
duly to consider.’ Everybody must have felt this in French 
and German descriptions of England; and we have no reason to 
think our comprehension of their manners and ideas more pene- 
trating and infallible than theirs of ours. And even when they 
confine themselves to facts, and abstain from promulgating crude 
theories and hasty impressions, we are not always safe. For 
facts, in the class of subjects we are now speaking of, are not 
like physical, or commercial, or other material facts, which can 
be seen, and touched, and counted; moral facts are, after all, 
our inferences from data, or, at least, are our way of looking at 
and describing an event. Or, as they are in a traveller’s note- 
book more often what were told him, they are, in that case, the 
inferences and judgments of his informant; and their value will 
depend on that informant’s knowledge and good sense. This is 
certainly a considerable drawback on the information presented 
in the Diary. So much of it was given by word of mouth, and is 
a mere repetition of what he, the author, was told. For example, 
Dr. W. walked with M. Gondon to S. Sulpice, and, ‘on the way 
‘ thither, he gave me an account of the constitution of the French 
‘ University, and its relations to the Government, the Church, 
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‘and the country.’ And this account follows as taken down 
from M. Gondon’s mouth. However well-informed the informant 
may be, it is obvious that, in such a complex subject, the notes 
of a half-hour’s conversation or description are many degrees 
removed from that full and complete knowledge which would 
enable the traveller who had made himself acquainted with this 
constitution, relations, &c. to describe it to his readers as from 
himself. And this is far from a singular instance ; it is a feature 
of the book, which consists, in great measure, of such conversations. 

We will now proceed to give our readers some specimens of 
the facts which Dr. Wordsworth gives from his own observation. 
The following is one in the truth of which all who are acquainted 
with the interior arrangement of the churches in Paris must 
concur with regret :— 


‘ The chairs in the churches seemed to me to have greatly increased 
in number beyond what they were ten years ago, and barriers have been 
fixed in the churches, preventing the free ingress of the people beyond 
the mere entrance, and the side aisles of the church. The payment for 
admission within these precincts is three sous, and it varies according to 
whether the mass is high or low ; this impdtis nominally for the chair ; 
hence, though the congregations have been greatly augmented in 
numbers, they consist mainly, in the body of the church, of the wealthier 
classes alone ; and it can hardly be said, that “to the poor the Gospel 
is preached ;” for the margins of the churches, to which the poor are 
relegated, are hardly accessible to the voice of the preacher. M. B. 
answered me, that the tax upon the chairs is absolutely necessary for the 
maintenance of the fabric, and for the provision for the necessaries for 
public worship. It is much to be regretted, that there should be no 
public means for supplying these requisites, without making uncatholic 
distinctions between rich and poor, and depriving the poor of those 
privileges which belong to them as members of the family of Christ.’— 
P. 54. 


This fact is of more importance than it seems at first sight, for 
it points to a truth which is but too evident in the present 
religious movement in Paris, viz. that it is confined to one class, 
—the middle class, the bourgeois. Religion hardly reaches the 
poor, or operative class; nay, they are further off even than 
heretofore, for to the indifference of the times of the Restora- 
tion, is succeeding a new coinage of infidelity, and a fresh access 
of the revolutionary fury against the priests, which grows as they 
emerge from the shade, and are gaining ground in another direc- 
tion; a hatred which is eagerly fed by a host of mercenary 
Jeuilletonists, of whom the well-known author of the ‘ Wandering 
Jew’ is a respectable specimen, and who are ever ready to 
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supply, to any amount, whatever species of garbage the popular 
appetite of the time may require.’ We speak now of Paris 
alone, both because that is the chief locale of the Diary, and 
because its religious condition is quite peculiar to itself, and 
cannot be included under any description that would apply to 
France generally. Few or none of the lowest class of the opera- 
tives are to be seen in the churches, but, as is the case among 
ourselves, in our town parishes, the whole of the congregation 
consists of well-dressed persons, chiefly women ; and there is just 
the same fuss and preparation, and ‘getting ready to go to church,’ 
as among ourselves, and which gives to the proceeding, there as 
well as here, so much the air of the formal discharge of a duty 
required by social position, rather than the voluntary resort to 
the house of prayer. And in the disposition observed in the 
Madeleine, St. Roch, Notre Dame de Lorette, and the other 
fashionable churches, all the well-known evils of our own pew- 
system are repeated over again with chairs, with even a little 
extra disorder and confusion, to be ascribed to the payment at 
the time, and the continual passing and repassing of the person 
who collects it. Whole rows of chairs, and always the front 
rows, are appropriated—hired, that is, for a period—and made 
as comfortable and as splendid as a chair will admit of by cover- 
ings, cushions, and paddings of velvet. Add to this the strutting 
of a consequential and (often, as we have experienced) insolent 
beadle, not even wearing any ecclesiastical garment, but dressed 
out like a livery-servant, with an enormous cocked hat always on 
his head, and there is quite enough to scare away any of the 
poorest class from intruding into what is so evidently not intended 
for them. 

But this, we fear, would be but a shallow account of their 
absenting themselves. The real truth is, they do not want to 
come. The Church of France so far shares the character, and is 
influenced by the spirit, of all the institutions in that country,— 
it is the Church of the middle classes. The crowds—and they 
are crowds—that fill the churches, are of the same class that fill 
the rooms of the Louvre, and the other exhibitions,—they are 
not of the operative class. There are no churches for them. 
There are enormous districts, in the faubourgs and the banlieue, 





1 In case any of our readers should be so far behind the world as not to know 
what is meant by the feuilleton, we subjoin Dr. Wordsworth’s explanation: ‘a 
‘ certain quantity of subsidiary matter, ranged in dwarf columns in the lower part of 
‘ three sides of the paper, the subject of which is taken from real or imaginary life. 
‘Thus the public is presented, day by day, with a great number of romances, pub- 
* lished by instalments, which form the habitual study of the greater part of the male 
‘and female population of Paris. In this way, newspapers, not only as containing 
‘ news, but as supplying works of fiction, have become the literature of the country. 
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without a single church. And the clergy belong equally to this 
middle class. Out of it they come, and for it they serve ;’ they 
have no acquaintance with what is beneath. The mass of the 
population of Paris never come near them. We often hear the 
expression ‘ religious instincts’ used, and are apt to think that 
nature implants in every breast some glimmering knowledge of 
right and wrong, some indistinct consciousness of the being of a 
God. This is true; but the impulse of uninstructed human nature 
is to hate the right, to shrink with fear from the God it knows 
not. Some sort of religious teaching there must have been 
(humanly speaking) if the man is ever to turn again to a God 
whom he has lived without for years. A Spaniard, however aban- 
doned his life may have been, is said ever to turn on his death- 
bed towards religion, and to seek, at least, to die the death of 
the righteous. But then it is because he remembers that he 
once learnt his catechism; as a child, he heard something from 
the priest, which, long shut out from his heart, comes back again 
now ; now he knows, what he has often, from time to time, feared, 
that it is true. But vast masses of the population of Paris have 
received neither instruction nor sacrament of any kind—have never 
heard the name of God, and can hardly be said to know the mean- 
ing of the oaths they use. Theycannot be said to be excluded from 
the churches ; they have no wish to enter them. This is by no 
means the fault of the priests; they do what they can, and even 
more; for their strength hardly suffices for the discharge of the 
duties that already fall upon them. And their deficiency in 
knowledge, and general weakness in theological learning, which 
Dr. Wordsworth often experienced, is to be, in great measure, 
ascribed to this honourable cause,—their whole time and 
strength is expended in instruction, and preaching, and con- 
fession. Something is being done for this unhappy class, the 
offspring of the Revolution, by the evening adult classes of the 
Fréres Chrétiens; and the confraternities under the Abbé 
Desgenettes. And small as all that is done is, compared with the 
greatness of the evil, it is, at any rate, the only real remedy ; 
when the masses shall have been Christianized, then they will 
present themselves at the churches, and they will be admitted ; 
and devotion will no longer be an aristocratic privilege. 
Meanwhile, the Chamber threatens to interfere to remove the 
barriers in the churches, which become a political offence in the 
eyes of liberal members. A short conversation, which took place 
in the Chamber of Deputies, in the month of June of this year, 





1 It is considered, that not above five hundred out of the whole number of the French 
clergy are men ofany birth: the rest come from the middle ranks, 
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is enough to justify Dr. Wordsworth in his remarks on this 
subject. 

‘ F. de Lasteyrie—“TI wish to call the attention of Government to the 
manner in which the floor of certain churches in Paris is enclosed. The 
Catholic, like other forms of worship, being paid for by the State, the 
State has a right to require that all who belong to it be treated on 
terms of perfect equality. 

‘« Every one must have observed those shameful barriers which are 
erected in the churches to separate the rich from the poor. It is true, 
that the barriers are no new introduction ; but, originally, they only 
served to prevent the services and sermons from being disturbed by 
noise; and all parts of the church were then open to poor and rich 
alike ; there was nothing to hinder the poor from praying by the side of 
the rich, and having the consolation of approaching the altar with all 
his brethren of the same faith. 

‘« But it is not so now. At the entrance of the barriers I speak of, 
we find, not only the servants of the church, but the agents of the public 
police. And, several times, when I have been entering to be present at 
a marriage, on presenting myself at this entrance, I have been readily 
allowed to pass, because I was dressed as all of us here present are 
drest, but let a working man in his working dress attempt to follow me, 
and he was stopt. This is an abuse—a scandalous abuse—to which I 
call the Ministers’ attention. 

‘“ T am aware that the internal arrangement of the churches belong, 
principally, to the Curé and the fabric committees; but, after all, the 
Government has the right of interference with the mode in which the 
religions which it salaries are exercised ; it has the right to require 
that rich and poor be treated on a footing of equality. J am not now 
ascribing any blame to Government : I am only directing its attention 
to a specific abuse.” 

‘M. Le Garde des Sceaux.— The observations which have been 
addressed to the Chamber are perfectly just. I have already anticipated 
the honourable member’s wishes, in respect of certain intolerable abuses 
which have crept into certain of the Paris churches. I have addressed 
the Archbishop on the subject, and his reply was, that he would make 
arrangements, in concert with the Curés and the fabric committees, to put 
an end to them.” ’—P. 215. 

The honourable deputy’s ingenuous confession, which appears 
by the way, that he himself only visits a church when one of 
his friends is to be married, throws no little light on the spirit 
in which this undoubted evil of the barrier system is felt, and 
the grounds on which resistance is made toit. It certainly does 
not follow that M. de Lasteyrie never goes to mass; perhaps he 
may, now and then; but a deputy could not confess as much as 
this in the face of the Chamber, without exposing himself to 
ridicule. For though we have represented the religious move- 
ment now taking place, as showing itself chiefly among the 
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middle class, if the term, indeed, be not a misnomer where the 
aristocracy is so limited and unimportant, it must not be sup- 
posed that it pervades that class, that it carries all before it, or 
is popular, even in that class. And the zeal exhibited is, no 
doubt, subject to the sort of optical illusion which we have 
seen remarked of the irregular activity which characterises our 
age, in which everything, good and evil alike, seems to be gaining 
ground—seems to be marching towards victory. It is the 
splitting up of society into sections, the minute sub-divisions of 
opinion and aim, which gives this false appearance of energy. 
‘ Enter the saloons, and you will fancy that the taste for an un- 
‘ intellectual voluptuousness, a glare and noise which passes for 
‘ pleasure, a juvenile luxury, a gross magnificence, and all the 
‘ trivial toys of a life of amusement, from which mind is excluded 
‘ —that all this is growing every hour. Pass to the Bourse, and to 
‘ judge only by what you see there, you would conclude that our 
‘ age was, of all ages, the most covetous, interested, money-making 
‘ age that has ever been; that its whole life and energy were ab- 
‘ sorbed in the one pursuit of gain; that the worship of mammon 
‘ was rapidly spreading. But visit our academies: fall into some 
‘ of the public courses of lectures, and you might persuade yourself 
* that all the world were students; that an activity before un- 


‘ known, was being put forth in every branch of science. And 
‘so, when you visit the Church, at the sight of the crowds who 


‘ flock thither, becoming every year, not only more numerous, 
‘ but more thoughtful, recollected, and fervent than they were the 
‘ preceding ; when not the pulpit alone, but the altar, and the 
‘ confessional, of which the bare mention once provoked a smile, 
‘ gather their hundreds and their thousands around them,—you 
‘ will hardly refrain from drawing the conclusion, that religion 
‘is the dominant power in France, and that the Church is fast 
‘ rallying the whole nation under her banner.’ 

With all this real zeal then, and apparent prosperity, it must 
ever be borne in mind, that religion, that Catholic views and 
sentiments, sway but a small minority of the French nation. It 
is not easy to understand how this can be the case, when the 
very first article of the Charter of 1830 declares, and no doubt 
truly, that the Catholic religion is the religion of the majority 
of Frenchmen ; and when we hear so much of the Catholic party, 
and find them so much the object of popular attention, and occu- 
pying such a prominent place in the polemics and questions of 
the day. But still it is true, that the Catholics, as a party, as 
making themselves heard publicly, as having wants and rights, 
and enforcing them upon Government in the ordinary way, are 
not only a numerical minority in the kingdom, but, what it is 
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still more important to observe, a feeble minority, feeble in 
influence, and in that which constitutes the great source of 
political influence in France—talent. Their recent circulars to 
the electors show this; they speak of themselves as a small 
middle party, able to turn the scale either way between the con- 
tending parties. It is not that they have not a good cause, and 
justice on their side, even as the law now stands, or that they 
are wanting in resolute and persevering defence of their position. 
But they have not the intellect of the country on their side. In 
the country of all Europe in which intellect is most powerful, 
they are fighting without this ally, or rather, with it enlisted on 
the other side. The mass of the talent of the country, as well 
the studious and solid, as the clever periodical writer, are on the 
rationalistic side. At other times and places, we often see the 
intellectual superiority on the losing side; its still and calm voice 
being drowned by the roar of a passionate and unreasoning mob. 
This is confessedly the case among ourselves at present, both in 
ecclesiastical and political matters. A mob majority in the 
House of Commons, finding a voice in the dexterous sophistries 
of their leader, have put down the expression of all political and 
constitutional principle; while the less select mob of Exeter 
Hall, which has not even one sophistry to offer in its defence, has 
silenced, for a time, reason, learning, precedent, and commonsense, 
all united against it: but, in France, just now, it is the reverse. 
It is felt that the Church party, though on some minor points it 
may be that its claims are technically just, yet does not com- 
mand the mind of the country. The present French intellect is 
not Catholic, nor moving in a Catholic direction. We are obliged 
to admit the truth of Dr. Wordsworth’s verdict on the want of 
learning among the clergy: nay, even M. Michelet’s sneers at the 
seminary education are not exaggerated. It is almost as inferior, 
in an intellectual point of view, to the English public school, and 
University education, as it is superior in its discipline. ‘ What 
‘is done in these seminaries so vigilantly shut against the law, 
‘ we only know by the absolute nullity of results. The only other 
‘ thing known about them, is their books of education, super- 
‘ annuated, refuted a hundred times, given up everywhere else, 
‘ but pertinaciously inflicted on the unhappy young priests. 
‘ How can we be surprised to find them coming out as ignorant 
‘ of science as of the world? They feel, from the first day, that 
‘ they bring nothing with them that can be of use to them in it; 
‘ and the most judicious among them hold their tongue.’— Michelet 
des Jésuites, p. 5. 

It is true—to anticipate here an objection that may have oc- 
curred to some readers—that the intellect is but an earthly 
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weapon, and one with which religion can therefore dispense. 
But we are only speaking now of the visible empire of the 
Church, and its struggle for political freedom,—a struggle which 
must be maintained by means and arguments intelligible to those 
with whom the contest is waged. This the French Catholics 
themselves fee], when they show so much anxiety to make the 
most of the amount of attainments they possess among them. 
Hence their perpetual appeal to ‘ ces grands nommes, Fénélon, 
Bossuet, Leibnitz,’ &c. living, as it were, on the reputation of a 
we age. But let the Catholics once get the mastery of the 

rench mind ; let them once show themselves able to cope with 
their antagonists on their own ground, and many of their external 
difficulties will vanish. The education-question, among others, 
will then be simplified. When they are qualified to teach the 
youth of the country, half the opposition to their doing so will 
drop. There will still, undoubtedly, remain the opposition 
of those, who, like M.M. Michelet and Quinet, really dislike 
the religious, while they pretend only to despise the intel- 
lectual, standard of the seminaries; but the opposition of the 
large body of the moderate and good sort of people, who have not 
courage to consign their children to the intellectual inferiority 
that they think awaits them, under the hands of the clergy, will 
cease at once. Such parents are, at present, in this delimma ; 
they dread the immoral and sceptical influence of the University 
Colleges on the one hand, and, on the other, the inefficient in- 
struction in the higher branches of science and literature, which 
alone the clergy can supply. No doubt a consistent Catholic 
would not hesitate a moment between the two; but, for ordinary 
persons, the choice is difficult. When the Jesuits monopolized 
education in France, and almost in Catholic Europe, it was not 
by royal privileges and grants, but because they took the lead 
in the intellectual movement. The education they gave was the 
best that was given; and, in consequence, they possessed them- 
selves of all the universities. ‘ Consule scholas jesuitarum ; 
‘nihil enim quod in usum venit his melius,’ is Lord Bacon’s 
advice.” 

Meanwhile the Catholics retort the charge of incompetency 
on the University: and Dr. Wordsworth says of the whole 
system :— 


‘The subjects which are proposed for examination and reward, are 
almost as special and numerous in all the Colleges ; from philosophy, 
rhetoric, Greek, and Latin, down to chemistry, and the English and 
German languages. This speciality, if I may so call it, of study and 





1 Aug. Scient. vi. 
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distinction, has evidently a tendency to distract the mind of the student, 
and to produce bad moral results. A young man is rewarded simply 
because he may have acquitted himself well in one of the numerous 
branches of study, and one only. He is thus tempted to forget the 
universal harmony and connexion subsisting among the various objects 
of intellectual pursuit, and is induced to substitute in his own mind, as 
his intellectual plenum, some one technical and material science, as 
chemistry or botany, in lieu of the prima philosophia of human and 
divine wisdom, which unites, animates, and elevates all sciences, and 
makes them profitable and ennobling subjects for human study, and fit 
instruments for human education. —P. 68. 


This is the general evil of the University system; but if we 
are to believe M. Thiersch, who has written an elaborate report 
on the subject, even these special subjects are not well taught. 
French knowledge of Greek may be set down at nil; and the 
Bishop of Langres asserts, that Latin is now neglected in the 
Colleges of the University, from anti-ecclesiastical motives. 

Meanwhile, on what is far the most vital part of the subject, 
there is but one voice. We shall here give Dr. Wordsworth’s 
evidence :— 


‘I have made inquiries in various quarters concerning the moral 
character of these Parisian schools, and I regret to say, that in no case 
has the report been favourable. . . . In giving utterance to this judg- 
ment, I am not only recording the result of private inquiries, but am 
echoing, and that very faintly, the language of the official report of 
nine Chaplains of these Colleges, to their ecclesiastical superior, in the 
year 1830, the terms of which are so serious and fearful, that it may well 
be considered a matter of surprise, that these Colleges should now be over- 
flowing with the vast number of students who resort to them—indeed, 
that they should be the accredited places of education for the youth of 
this great country. This fact, which one can hardly call other thana 
symptom of parental infatuation, can, I apprehend, be only explained 
from the circumstance, that education in one of the Colleges is the 
avenue through which a young man must necessarily pass, unless he is 
brought up entirely under the roof of parent or guardian, to enter upon 
a career of professional life. The following are extracts from this report : 
—“ My lord, the Chaplains of the nine Royal Colleges have the honour 
to transmit to you the report which your lordship has desired them to 
furnish, of the moral and religious condition of the above Colleges. 

‘“ We are filled with sentiments of despondency and horror, which 
no words can express, when we reflect on the almost utter futility of 
our office, although we have spared neither pains nor study to render it 
effective. The youths who are committed to our charge, are scarcely 
admitted into the Colleges, before the good principles which they may 
have imbibed in their childhood begin to evaporate; if any of them 
remain faithful to their first impressions, they seek to conceal them ; 
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and when they have reached the age of fourteen or fifteen years, our 
efforts become wholly abortive: we lose our religious influence over 
them so completely, that, in each College, among the united classes of 
mathematics, philosophy, and rhetoric, out of 90 or 100 students, there 
are scarcely seven or eight who are communicants at Easter. 

‘“ Nor is it indifference, or the force of passion, which leads them to 
a general forgetfulness of God,—it is positive infidelity. In fact, how 
can we expect that they should be believers in God, when they see such 
contempt for religion, and when they listen, every day of their lives, to 
lectures of so contradictory a character, and when they find Christianity 
no where but at chapel, and there too an empty Christianity of bare 
form and technical routine ? 

‘ « They arrive, then, at fifteen years of age, without any rule for 
their thoughts, and without any aim for their actions, except an exterior 
discipline which they abhor, and masters whom they treat as mercenaries ; 
and, at length, when the course of their studies is complete, of those who 
issue from the Colleges, the average number of the students who had 
preserved their religion to the end of their career, does not amount to 
more than one student from every College in each year. Such is the 
calculation which expresses our hopes of the future in the University, 
and the result of our own professional labours ! 

‘« Some of us have passed our youth in these Colleges, and we have 
seen, as students there, that which we now behold as functionaries ; and 
we have never thought on our education without extreme disgust, and 
we shall never reflect on our present office without sorrow. We are, my 
lord, with respect,”’&c. (Signed by the nine Chaplains of the Government 
Colleges. ) 

‘To this may be added the testimony of a liberal deputy, and a 
member of the Council of Instruction itself, M. St. Mare Girardin :— 
“ We do not make citizens, any more than saints, in our Colleges. What 
do we make, then? We instruct—we do not elevate; we cultivate 
and develope the mind—but not the heart.” 

‘ The following passage is transcribed from “ Histoire de l’Instruction 
Publique,” par M. Riancey :—“ It is difficult to represent the state of 
moral depravity to which the youth of France was reduced within ten 
years after the foundation of the University. One fact will suffice. 
Several students committed suicide in the Parisian Colleges! The most 
recent of these suicides has thrown great light on these awful mysteries, 
and notwithstanding the attempts to conceal it from the public, the 
whole of Paris resounded with the fact for several days. A government 
student, of fifteen years of age, quitted his College without leave. On 
his return he was condemned to solitary confinement for three hours. 
On entering the place of confinement he attempted to hang himself, but 
without success. After several attempts, he tied his cravat to a chair, 
and strangled himself by straining against it. The same day his com- 
rades produced his will, written by his own hand. The following is a 
copy of it :—‘I bequeath my body to the pedants, and my soul to the 
manes of Voltaire and J. J. Rousseau, who have taught me to despise 
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the vain superstitions of this world. I have always acknowledged a 
Supreme Being, and my religion has ever been the religion of nature.’ 
This will was immediately circulated among the Colleges of Paris. 
Copies were eagerly made of it, and the students joined in admira- 
tion of this appalling crime, as if it were an act of the most heroic 
devotion.”’ 


On reading this account — and it is really a very in- 
adequate one—of the dreadful state of these schools, our only 
astonishment is, that such efforts should be made to preserve such 
a state of things; that a great majority of the nation should 
choose to continue such a system, rather than admit the intrusion 
of the rules of religion, and the control of the discipline of the 
Church. We are not aware that the numbers of the scholars 
in these Colleges, have at all diminished during the late dispute ; 
while there is a steady annual decrease in the numbers who seek 
admission to the seminaries for the clergy; and this while there 
is such an apparent growth of religious zeal, and while there is 
so miserable a deficiency of priests for the service of the country 
parishes. To mention only two dioceses: in that of Versailles 
there are 80 churches, in that of Rheims 115, without a priest. 
But, no doubt, there is a certain feeling that they cannot have a 
modified form, or a limited quantity, of the Catholic system, 
just enough to keep the worst vices at bay, and retain the rest 
of the heart for the world. They see that they must have all or 
none. The scholars must be unreservedly submitted to the 
Church, or they will be as though they were not submitted at 
all. The half measure of appointing a Chaplain who is without 
authority, has been tried, and is an entire failure; and they have 
now only the option of a thoroughly religious education, or no 
religion at all. Not that the Catholics would desire that the 
whole instruction and direction of the Colleges should be wholly 
in the hands of priests. There would be certainly no objection 
to this; but the lecturers and functionaries might be, if it was 
desired, laymen, provided that the é/éves were not, as now they 
actually are, prevented from being brought up as Catholics. 
For it must not be supposed that all the lawlessness and brutality 
of the interior of these schools, arises from the want of discipline. 
It may, on the contrary, be said to be the result of the very 
strict discipline observed. 


‘ The internes, or boarders, are subject to a vigorous restraint ; they 
are not allowed to go out of the precincts of the college (Louis le 
Grand) more than twice a week, that is, Sundays and Thursdays ; their 
amusements, therefore, ordinarily are confined to these quadrangles, 
which have a very dull and monotonous appearance... . And not 
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merely are they thus confined in space, but they are never left to them- 
selves without the presence and superintendence of either a professor, 
when they are en classe, or a maitre @étude (a very ill-paid and subor- 
dinate functionary), when they are preparing their lessons. Their 
recreations also are under similar control, which does not cease at night, 
for, at each end of their bed-rooms, which are long and spacious, is a 
bed for a professor, and the room-door has an aperture through which 
a sergeant on guard during the night is bound to look every hour, and 
to see that all is quiet and orderly in the apartment, which is lighted 
by a lamp. 

‘ The bill of fare for a fortnight, which is hung up in the kitchen, did 
not exhibit a very various or copious supply of viands. Friday and 
Saturday are invariably observed as jowrs maigres, i.e., no meat is then 
allowed. The breakfast is limited to bread and water, which is taken 
at eight o’clock, the students having risen at five. The dinner is at 
twelve, supper is at eight, bed-time half-past eight.’—P. 71. 


It is instructive to observe, that this severe discipline, for such 
it is compared to an English school even, and much more to 
that of a college in one of our Universities,—is not only ineffec- 
tive, but is the very cause and source of the evils produced. 
It is simply mechanical constraint, and not discipline ; it is the 
body without the soul ; it is imitated, in fact, from that of the 
Catholic seminaries, which, in its form, it closely resembles ; or 
rather it is the old discipline of these very colleges, handed down 
by tradition from the time when they were administered by 
jesuits or priests. But the life is fled; the system is now ad- 
ministered by functionaries who know nothing of the minds of 
those they so vigilantly watch over, who regard the students as 
so many prisoners; they, in their turn, treating the master as 
their gaoler. It is a police necessary for the security of the 
governors, not an affectionate discipline of the governed; a 
prison, not a school. For it is just the same with severity ir 
education, as with asceticism in religion. Check the exercise of 
the affections, the internal support of the soul, and asceticism 
becomes mere physical torture, a‘ bodily exercise, which pro- 
fiteth nothing.” The silent system of the American prisons is 
Trappist rigour, without that which alone makes such rigour 
endurable to human nature ; and its natural consequence is— 
madness. So the discipline of a Parisian college is conventual 
austerity, without an object; the body is pained, but not for the 
purpose of expanding the heart ; the heart is, at the same time, 
crushed. The rules, which become an object of fond attachment 
to the eléve of a Jesuit seminary, are mere cruelty when adminis- 
tered by such hands. And they would end much more frequently 
in suicide than they do, were it not for the various means and 
opportunities of compensating to themselves, for these enforced 
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severities, which the inmates of a French college have devised. 
Evasion, dissimulation, lying and fraud, are the inevitable pro- 
duce of a harsh education without love. Among the improve- 
ments of the present age, whatever they be, education cannot 
reckon as one. 

And over and above this severe surveillance, the form or force 
of external religion is kept up. ‘ The French Professor in- 
formed me,’—we quote the words of another traveller, [S.S. Hill, 
Esq., ‘ The Tiara and the Turban,’ London, 1845,]|—‘ that, as by 
‘the still extant laws or customs of the University, his pupils 
‘ were obliged, like good Christians, to go to mass every Sunday, 
‘ he, of course, conducted them to the church; that as soon as he 
‘ had entered, he placed them within one of the recesses, of which 
‘ there were several railed in from the side aisle, and after locking 
‘ them up, that they might the better amuse themselves as they 
‘ thought proper, returned home, where he remained till the usual 
‘time of the termination of the mystery, at which hour he 
‘returned to liberate them; and what he told me he was ac- 
customed to do, I once, at least, saw him perform.” 

Home education, before the college life commences, is little 
better. 


‘ The usual practice for French parents is to bring forward their 
children as much and as fast as possible, by associating them with 
grown-up people, and conforming them to their ways and habits. Thus, 
you see children of five or six years old taking their meals with their 
parents, faring on the same food, and listening to their conversation, 
and stimulated to take a part in it, to show how spirited they are. 
Hence arises premature independence, and impatience of parental au- 
thority. I have heard it said, that another consequence of this encour- 
agement of display in children, isa disregard for truth,—cleverness and 
show of wit in their offspring being preferred by the parents to 
veracity.’ —P. 142 


This brings us to a point, which it would be impossible to lay 
down this Diary without noticing, and to which we alluded at the 
opening, in saying, that there were some parts of what he saw 
which, in exception of his general fairness, were unhappily dis- 
torted by the theory with which he left home; for though educa- 
tion forms the main object of his inquiries, yet, singularly enough, 
he quite mistakes, as it seem to us, the real footing on which the 
education question is being agitated in France. He condemns 
the clergy for their mode of proceeding in the question. 


‘I asked [my friend] whether, as a Catholic, and therefore be- 
lieving one religion, and one only, to be true, he did not think it to 
be the duty of the State, for the sake of its own happiness and safety, 
and for that of the people, especially the poor, to maintain that religion 
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as far as was compatible with the principles of toleration, and to dis- 
courage dissensions, and to promote unity ? and whether it was not its 
duty to God, who had promised that nations and kings should be the 
champions and nursing fathers of His Church, to endeavour to bring 
about the fulfilment of the Divine prophecies in its behalf ?—P. 56. 


If this only means, that the Catholic clergy should endeavour, 
by properly religious means, to convert the whole French nation, 
and bring them over by preaching, prayer, instruction, &c., to 
the faith—this, of course, it is their continual endeavour to do. 
But, if it means, that in politically treating with the Government, 
they ought to endeavour to prevail on the Government to give 
over the whole education of the nation to the Catholic priests, 
it is an egregious misapprehension of the condition of France, 
and of the footing on which its Government rests. France is not 
a Catholic country. The majority of its people are merely 
nominal Catholics; but there are Protestants, Jews, St. Simo- 
nians, Phalansterians, every possible shade and denomination of 
each. And it is the fundamental law of the Constitution, and 
the first article of the Charter, that every citizen is equal before 
the law—is an integral part of the State. The Government is, 
officially, of no faith in particular, but bound to protect all 
alike. To go then to this Government, and ask it to patronize, 
encourage, subsidize, or establish one creed to the detriment of 
the rest, would be to ask it to overthrow the very foundations of 
the State, to destroy the social edifice which it is appointed to 
protect. The clergy are often enough suspected and charged 
with want of patriotism, in their supposed leaning to the exiled 
Bourbons; but they would be guilty of the veriest folly and 
madness if they were to propose it as their avowed aim and 
purpose, to do away with the so jealously guarded liberty and 
equality of the Charter, and that in their own favour. No, 
they have taken the much wiser course, the only one, in fact, 
possible under the present state of things; and all they ask is, 
that this liberty be extended to themselves, to the Catholics, 
who (the conscientious ones) are the only persons who are excluded 
from the full benefit of it. In the words of M. Gondon (p. 56), 
‘ the Catholics have no expectation or desire of encouragement 
‘ from the State; they only hoped for liberty and toleration. It 
‘ would be preposterous in them to claim the right to educate 
‘the children of parents of other creeds, when they are not 
‘ at liberty to educate their own.’ For, as our readers no doubt 
are aware, no one can obtain a degree, which is the indispensable 
passport to certain offices and employments, without a certificate 
of having attended certain courses of lectures by Professors of 
the University: therefore the son of a conscientious parent, who 
cannot suffer him to attend the lectures of an atheistical (perhaps) 
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Professor, is quite excluded from what is open to all the rest of 
his fellow-citizens. All the Catholics ask then is, that this ex- 
clusion and compulsion should be removed ; that they should not 
be interfered with in bringing up their children as they please, 
libérte d’enseignment for themselves. They do not wish to interfere 
with others; they only want to be put on the same footing as 
all other sects; and they appeal to the Charter, which promises 
this. At present rationalism has a privileged monopoly of 
education. 


‘Do we want,—we quote the words of Count Montalembert,—‘ to force 
religion on the Colleges, to jesuitize them, to use an expression employed 
in the other Chamber? No! The only remedy we wish for, for what 
we complain of is, that which the Charter, and the social condition of 
our country demand, as certainly as the voice of the Church --liberty, 
Keep your University ; manage it as you like best ; but allow those to 
whom its spirit is repugnant, the right to look elsewhere for the bread 
of understanding ; let the sceptic and the indifferent have the undis- 
puted right to protect their children against the perils of religious zeal, 
only let us not be condemned to leave our children among them. 

‘Much is said of ecclesiastical encroachment and domination, as if it 
was a monopoly for the clergy we were claiming. But, every bishop 
who has spoken, as you well know, have demanded liberty for all. 
“ Every exclusive privilege to educate,” says the Bishop of Langres, “ is, 
at the present day, illegal ; and would be as illegal if granted to the 
clergy, as if granted to any other class or creed.” This declaration, 
repeated and confirmed, in a manner the most solemn, by all the bishops, 
is a triumphant response to the odious calumny which reproaches us 
with wishing to substitute our monopoly for that of the University.’-— 
Speech of April 26, 1844. 


Yet this ‘odious calumny ’ would be a just reproach, if they 
adopted the course Dr. Wordsworth thinks the right one. But 
such a course would be simply impossible under their cireum- 
stances, and, as matter of policy, even if possible, would be the 
very worst they could adopt. Nothing hurts the cause of the 
Catholics more, or makes the French look with greater mistrust 
upon the clergy, than the suspicion they cannot get over, that 
their hearts are with the exiled Bourbons. And popular opinion 
has too much reason for thus identifying the Catholic with the 
Carlist party. A recent traveller writes from Lyons:— 


‘As soon as I came to Lyons, great was my surprise to find that 
Catholicism was subjected to a sort of test under the name Legitimism. 
“ How is it possible for a man to be a good Catholic if he do not look 
upon the present king as an usurper?” Such is the question that some 
influential people here have more than once put tome. It must be 
allowed that, in Lyons, the most devout and charitable men belong to 
that party called Carlists by the French. It must also be allowed that, 
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in Lyons, there are hardly a few exceptions to the rule, that a supporter 
of the government is necessarily an infidel and a usurer, who believes in 
nothing but pounds shillings and pence. And what I am now saying 
of the second city in the kingdom, may be asserted of the South of 
France. . . One of the parishes in Lyons is principally inhabited by 
persons of rank and fortune. In order not to take the oath of allegiance, 
they have abstained from voting in the elections. Their number amounts 
to no less than 200 in this single part of the town.’ 

Now, if there be any portion of the Catholics who incline to 
Dr. Wordsworth’s view of the duty of the Church, to claim the 
education of the children who belong to other religious sects, it 
is just that portion who yet cherish the traditions of the old 
régime. With such persons, political and religious ideas are so 
mixed up in their minds, that they are unable to distinguish 
between them ; and it is no wonder, when the Church in France - 
was so long in intimate alliance with the monarchy, that the 
two should be thought inseparable. Under Louis XIV. 
this was the case; but to hold up Louis Philippe as the 
object of the same loyalty and consideration on the part of the 
Church rulers as Louis XIV., is a most puerile and unprac- 
tical doctrine, and one which could not be acted on for a moment. 
The King of the French is not only not a Catholic officially, but 
he is bound officially to present the same face to all sects; it is 
part of the tenure of his throne, that he must show no favour to 
one above another. ‘The crown (not the individual wearing it) 
is of all religions. A Communist is as integral a part of the 
State as a Catholic. Dr. Wordsworth wishes that the Catholic 
clergy should consent to become the tool of a Government which 
must not be Catholic, to secure the orderly submission of the 
people to it. He complains that now, as it is, they are only 
martyrs to the Charte, and he would have them martyrs to the 
old monarchy, to the principle of establishment ; to the doctrine, 
that the Church is co-extensive with the kingdom of France ; to 
an accident which, in Dr.Wordsworth’s peculiar point of view, 
is become an essential of the Church. He expresses no sym- 
pathy for the peculiarly hard position of the Catholics in France, 
viz. that they are the only one of all the religious communities, 
the free exercise of whose religion is forbidden or curtailed by 
the law. To have these restrictions removed; to be put ona 
footing with the other sects; to have given that liberty for the 
exercise of their worship which the Charter promises, is all the 
independence they ask. And it might appear strange, if the 
source of his prejudice were not so obvious, that Dr. Words- 
worth should grudge them this independence. 

‘ M. Gondon,’ he says, ‘ did not seem to apprehend, that in 
‘ asserting their complete independence, and effecting their abso- 
* lute emancipation from all civil power in their own country, they 
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‘ might fall under the thraldom of an extra-national, and anti- 
‘national despotism of a spiritual and unlimited kind.’ But a 
truly spiritual authority is no more a thraldom to the Catholic, 
than is the law of virtue to the virtuous. The good man seems 
to the wicked to be a slave to his principles, because he wants 
the liberty to do evil; so the statesman thinks obedience to 
spiritual authority the same restraint that obedience to the civil 
authority is, not knowing that spiritual authority is but the ex- 
pression and form of the law of conscience as enlightened by the 
Gospel: a help to the conscientious to ascertain his duty,—to 
find out what, when found, it is his single desire to do. 

Dr. Wordsworth’s continual complaints, that the Church of 
France has become unnational, or anti-national, are equally 
unfair; and we really do not understand what he wants it to be. 
He is not content, as we have seen, that the clergy should rest 
satisfied with the present constitution, but wishes them to claim 
the right of superintendence over the children of other sects. 
This would be to be indeed anti-national, and would be 
falling back upon what is the object of the greatest jealousy— 
the political doctrines of the ancient monarchy. The only party 
whose doctrine on Church and State Dr. Wordsworth would agree 
with, as far as we can make out, is that represented by M. Dupin’s 
book, which has been condemned formally by all the French 
bishops, which is a revived Gallicanism—a doctrine which, even 
under Louis XIV., savoured far too much of a superstitious and 
adulatory deference for earthly powers, but which, when applied 
to the present monarchy, is an unsubstantial phantom, and is, in 
fact, only maintained in France by a ministerial party, for minis- 
terial purposes—a party who have lately begun to effect a hypo- 
critical deference for the Gallican Synod of 1682, and to wish to 
enforce upon the clergy the very ordinances of Bourbon des- 
potism, which they have so energetically repudiated for them- 
selves. At times, indeed, Dr. Wordsworth seems to feel this, 
and he is once inclined to allow, that ‘it is not to be wondered 
‘ at, that their sympathies are rather with the Vatican than with 
‘the Tuileries: that their tendency is to regard themselves as 
‘ ministers of the Church, rather than as citizens of France, and 
‘ that their energies are directed to support the chair of the suc- 
‘cessor of S. Peter, rather than the throne of the King of the 
‘ French.’—P. 39. 

Even here, indeed, his ‘ friendly annotator’ seems to have 
thought that he was speaking ironically ; and this is not the general 
tone of the book. In the last page we find him quoting with 
approbation the opinion of the Edinburgh Review, that ‘ had 
‘ Louis Philippe been sure of his throne, no one can doubt that 
‘ his high intelligence and abilities would have led him to see the 
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‘ true salvation of France, in reanimating the freer Catholicism 
‘ of better days among his people.’ To pass over the vagueness 
of the high-flown phrase, ‘freer Catholicism of better days,’— 
expressions to which, perhaps, the reviewer himself did not 
attach a very definite meaning,—it really seems as if Dr. Words- 
worth thought that religion was at the beck and call of a king, 
and would appear and disappear, could be diffused or withdrawn, 
as it suits the purposes of a government. It is quite humiliating 
to hear a Christian minister talking in the undisguised way in 
which Dr. Wordsworth does, of making the Church subservient 
to political ends—and such an end, too, as that of maintaining 
Louis Philippe on his throne. 


‘ What would not Louis Philippe give for a National Church, founded 
on the solid basis of evangelical truth and apostolic discipline, devoted 
to the monarchy, and untrammelled by Rome! And why should he 
not endeavour to restore to France the Church of his forefathers? Why 
should he not attempt to revive the Church of 8. Hilary and S$. Irenzeus ? 
If he could effect this, he would have nothing to fear from the Jesuits ; 
he would have his eighty bishops devoted to his throne.’ —P. 157. 


Thus the restoration of the Church of S. Hilary and S. Irenzeus 
is desirable, because it would secure the branch of Orleans on 
the throne! But S. Hilary and S. Ireneus will not come 
because Louis Philippe wants them; and if they did, we fear 
they might not be found such docile instruments in his hands as 
would be required for his purposes. 
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Tue production of books for the we J has long ago claimed and 


obtained a distinct place in the field of authorship. It has been 
for some time admitted that children have as much right as the 
men of science, taste, or amusement, to create their own peculiar 
demand, and obtain a corresponding supply in the literary 
market. Buta considerable change has taken place, or rather, 
is still in progress, in this department, not only in the amount, 
(where the most careless eye may detect it with no further ob- 
servation than the advertising columns of a newspaper will 
supply,) but also, and even more, in the character of its stores ; 
for, while it has received great accessions, both in the number 
and talent of its contributors, it has lost somewhat of its dis- 
tinctive features, somewhat of its original intention. The writers 
of the books in which our own childhood delighted, Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, Miss Edgeworth, and even Mrs. Hofland, wrote most 
evidently for children, and for children only; now, on the con- 
trary, many books written professedly for children, are such as 
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will afford perhaps greater instruction and amusement to an elder 
class of readers. ‘ Harry and Lucy,’ or ‘the Parent’s Assistant,’ or 
the ‘Court of Oberon,’ are not often the recreation of any more 
advanced age than that for which they were originally designed, 
but most of our readers will be able to recall modern ‘ children’s 
books,’ which they have read with as much zest and enjoyment 
as if they had appeared in the authorized shape of a three-volumed 
novel. Nor is this mentioned as a necessary ground of com- 
plaint ; on the contrary, the book which pleases a more culti- 
vated mind, endowed with the fuller knowledge and more 
extended experience which must be supposed to accompany 
advancing years, is so far of a higher character than one which 
rests contented with the approbation of a younger intellect; nor 
is it necessary that one which pleases the former should be inju- 
rious or ill-adapted to the latter. But though not necessary, no 
one will deny that this result is possible, and even probable; 
and if it require a skilful hand to collect and shape the materials 
so as to suit the palate, and advance the health of any one class 
of persons separately, far more careful must be the selection, and 
more delicate the touch, of the author who aspires to write for 
several at once; and though one would not wish to discourage 
the attempt, it may not be useless to throw a strong light upon 
the dangers incidental to it. Some of these will appear in a more 
detailed survey of the books at present before us; some more -. 
harmless instances, however, of the confusion of thought thus 
induced, are suggested by a more cursory observation ; for, as 
the individual book is often adapted, and therefore we may ven- 
ture to say intended, for adult as well as younger readers, so the 

eneral name appears to cover a wider range than its terms fairly 
import. With most persons, the mere names, or at any rate the 
exteriors of the books before us, would be enough to stamp them 
at once with the name of ‘children’s books,’ and yet there are 
several among them which probably do not claim that title for 
themselves. The ‘Stories on the Lord’s Prayer,’ which is a 
pleasing endeavour to bring out its petitions into a fuller meaning, 
by connecting them with the events of a poor widow's life, 
seems to be intended rather as a tract for the poor than a tale 
for the young. And the object of the ‘ Stories of Cottagers’ 
is, as the writer himself tells us, to instruct the upper classes in 
the condition of the poor, by an exhibition of the tragedies of 
real life which occur among them, ‘of very much greater interest 
‘than the most highly-wrought tales of fiction—scenes which 
‘call forth the true, deep feelings of men, who, owing to circum- 
‘ stances, seldom express them, yet as truly possess them as many 
‘who make greater profession.’ Nor is the writer deceived in 
his estimate of these.‘ Annals of the Poor;’ several of these 
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stories would excite a touching interest as fictions, and when 
known to be truths, they awaken more serious reflections. ‘ The 
Cottage in the Lane’ is a sad, but well-written account of the 
misery occasioned by mere indolence and indecision of character. 
Perhaps, the following extract from ‘ Annie’s Grave,’ will give 
the best idea both of the principles and the style of the book. 
The subject of it, Wilson, an unsteady and proud man, but 
withal of quick and tender feelings, had been sobered by the 
illness and death of a beloved daughter. 


‘ Annie had been buried some months, and the summer was fading 
into autumn, when I was able to place Wilson in a position of some 
importance and trust in the parish, from which he was able to earn a 
sufficient livelihood without injuring his health. For a while he con- 
tinued thankful, calm, and contented, striving to serve God, and to bear 
the trials he had had with patience ; but, after a while, there was a 
change, a slow gradual change. He was occasionally absent from 
church, and when he was there, his dress was above his station ; his 
manner careless and inattentive. He seemed less willing to ask advice 
on subjects of religion, and more inclined to excuse his faults. 
When he did speak, he seemed to be strongly impressed with the 
importance of still advancing in good things, and showed, on all occa- 
sions, great feeling on the subject of religion. For a few days, after a 
conversation, when his faults had been placed before him, he was more 
watchful ; but he, by degrees, began to depend too much on conversa- 
tion to keep up his religious efforts. Our religion must depend more 
on sacraments and prayers,—less on the excitement often produced’ by 
intercourse with men. 

‘ Such changes were painful to watch. Wilson, I knew, was naturally 
proud: his religion had been too much one depending on feeling, and 
he was not able to stand against prosperity. He could endure adversity, 
for he had deep warm feelings ; and indulging them, when affliction 
offered opportunity, pleased him: days of success were different. He 
had begun to think, that if he could cry at the death of his child, and 
long to be with her, it was a sign he was serving God from the heart. 
This is not all that is needful,—far from it. 

‘Tlearnt that he had formed a small society among a few more steady 
men in the village, who met at his house to sing hymns in the evening ; 
and he read aloud to them. I feared there was vanity mixed up with 
it all, and my fears were true. Singing hymns became, amongst them, 
a common occupation, carried on in a careless, irreverent spirit, when 
most out of season. More than once, by the influence of Wilson, the 
whole party were seen in the church of a neighbouring parish on 
Sunday, having gone there to display their own knowledge of singing 
hymns. All this was bad ; and when, at length, a new attack on his 
lungs compelled him to give up his singing, he no longer felt any 
Interest in the society of those whom he had called together ; it showed 
but too plainly that vanity had been the cause of these exertions. The 
subject was religious, and he thought he was religious by employing 
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himself on it. So, by degrees, he fell away from the path of right. 
He had mistaken the true use of trouble ; he had thought it had done 
its work when it had made him feel the importance of religion—the 
shortness of life. This is not all its work ; it must lead us to act also. 
From thus leaving off his attention to the external occasions of religion, 
Wilson went on to make it a mere tool for his vanity, and from that 
to almost giving up the profession altogether. Often and often has his 
wife come to me, with tears in her eyes, to beg me to speak to him, and 
try to bring him back to the feelings he once had, and which he had 
now so forsaken. Words had a great effect upon him. Perhaps those 
who are easily worked upon by words, and who need constantly that 
kind of outward support, are the least satisfactory cases we have to do 
with. A mind stayed on the use of means which accustoms itself to 
find grace and encouragement often in the use of prayer and the holy 
communion, in the sweet calm of public worship, and the awful quiet 
of self-examination, will be in far more hopeful condition, though the 
feelings be less excited, and the hope less high, than the mind which 
always needs the persuasion of personal intercourse,’—.A nnie’s Grave, p.10. 


We may now pass on to the books more avowedly destined for 
children; and these are of three kinds—the Imaginative, where 
the scene is laid openly and professedly in an ideal world; or 
that in which a moral lesson is conveyed through the incidents 
of ordinary life, which may be called the Imitative; or lastly, 
the Didactic, which aims solely, or principally, at the communi- 
cation of merely useful knowledge, sweetened up, to conciliate the 
youthful palate, with what may be deemed a sufficient admixture 
of the merely entertaining. As Captain Marryat’s ‘ Mission’ 
is the only book on our list which properly belongs to this last 
class, we will assign it the first place in our consideration. 
Here the useful portion consists of a history of the Cape settle- 
ments, and some stray propositions of natural science, while the 
entertaining is, we suppose, to be sought for in the form of 
the narrative, and the personal characters of the interlocutors ; 
the anecdotes of animals, which are by far the best part of the 
book, might be considered as a neutral ground on which the 
opposing principles are allowed to blend in amicable union, if it 
were not that the speaker perpetually reminds us of his character 
of instructor, and warns us that ‘ all for our content, he is not 
here,’ by the apology with which he generally thinks it neces- 
sary either to commence or to conclude his anecdotes; and which 
serves as a continual notice to the readers, that, however amusing 
they may find the tale, they are not to content themselves 
with mere gratification, but are carefully to imbibe the precious 
drops of valuable information which it contains. The thread on 
which these pearls are strung, is the ‘ mission’ of a young man 
to Southern Africa, to ascertain whether his aunt (who had been 
wrecked on the coast many years before, and whom. later tra- 
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vellers had reported to have become the property of a Caffre 
chief) was either yet alive herself, or had left him any Griqua 
or Amaquibi cousins. He finds, to his great joy, that she had 
undoubtedly perished either in the shipwreck, or the disasters 
that ensued ; and having thus satisfactorily discharged his mis- 
sion, he makes a longer sweep through the interior, to contemplate 
and shoot the wonders of that marvellous region. The narrative 
itself is jejune and wearisome, and the efforts to maintain a 
semblance of natural conversation and individual character, in- 
effably tiresome, while there is an unattractive clumsiness in the 
mode of appending occasional scraps of religion, which betrays 
the character of an extraneous decoration, rather than an integral 
part of the design; but some of the anecdotes are new, and 
occasionally curious. The following is an instance :— 


‘Once, when I was travelling in Namaqua Land, I observed a spot 
which was imprinted with, at least, twenty spoors, or marks of the lion's 
paw ; and, as I pointed them out, a Namaqua chief told me that a lion 
had been practising his leap. On demanding an explanation, he said, 
that if a lion sprang at an animal, and missed it by leaping short, he 
would always go back to where he sprang from, and practise the leap 
so as to be successful on another occasion ; and he then related to me 
the following anecdote, stating that he was an eye-witness to the 
incident :— 

‘“ T was passing near the end of a craggy hill, from which jutted out 
a smooth rock, of from ten to twelve feet high, when I perceived a 
number of zebras galloping round it, which they were obliged to do, as 
the rock beyond was quite steep. A lion was creeping towards the 
rock, to catch the male zebra, which brought up the rear of the herd. 
The lion sprang and missed his mark ; he fell short, with only his head 
over the edge of the rock, and the zebra galloped away, switching his 
tail in the air. Although the object of his pursuit was gone, the lion 
tried the leap on the rock a second and a third time, till he succeeded. 
During this, two more lions came up and joined the first lion. They 
seemed to be talking, for they roared a great deal to each other ; and 
then the first lion led them round the rock again and again. Then he 
made another grand leap, to show them what he and they must do 
another time.” The chief added, “ they evidently were talking to each 
other, but I could not understand a word of what they said, although 
they talked loud enough; but I thought it was as well to be off, or 
they might have some talk about me.” ’"—Mission, vol. ii. p. 228. 


The following story reminds us that we have to do with the 
author of ‘Peter Simple; a solitary gleam of old recollections 
seems now and then to have illumined the Captain’s altered 
occupation :— 


‘ A Bushman was following a herd of zebras, and had just succeeded 
in wounding one with his arrow, when he discovered that he had been 
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interfering with a lion, who was also in chase of the same animals. As 
the lion appeared very angry at this interference with his rights as lord 
of the manor, and evidently inclined to punish the Bushman as a poacher 
upon his preserves, the latter, perceiving a tree convenient, climbed up 
into it as fast as he could. The lion allowed the herd of zebras to go 
away, and turned his attention to the Bushman. He walked round and 
round the tree, and every now and then he growled as he looked up at 
the Bushman. 

‘ At last the lion lay down at the foot of the tree, and there he kept 
watch all night. The Bushman kept watch also ; but, towards morning, 
feeling very tired, he was overcome by sleep, and as he slept he dreamed : 
and what do you think that he dreamed ? he dreamed that he fell from 
the tree into the jaws of the lion. Starting up in horror from the 
effects of his dream, he lost his hold, and falling from the branch, down 
he came with all his weight right on the back of the lion. The lion, 
so unexpectedly saluted, sprang up with a loud roar, tossing off the 
Bushman, and running away as fast as he could ; and the Bushman, 
recovering his legs and his senses, also took to his heels in a different 
direction ; and thus were the “ sleepers awakened,” and the dream 
became true.’—WMission, vol. i. p. 271. 


Before quitting this book, may we venture to ask, whether it is 
an advisable thing to accustom ‘ young people’ to look with indif- 
ference on such wholesale slaughter of the brute creation as these 
African shooting expeditions generally exhibit ? ‘The Mission’ 
certainly does not display this in its worst form. We are glad to 
find that the carcase of the hippopotamus, or elephant, is a real 
boon to the Hottentots, or half-starved Bushmen; and there can 
be no doubt of their right to destroy them for their own support. 
But when we read of ‘ large herds of brindled gnoos, quaggas, 
‘ and antelopes, covering the whole face of the country as far as 
‘ the eye could reach, moving about in masses to and fro, joining 
‘each other and separating, so that the whole plain appeared 
‘ alive with them,’ (vol. ii. p. 215;) and are informed, that ‘ their 
‘numbers impeded the animals in their flight,’ so that ‘every 
‘ shot told, for it was hardly possible to miss,’ we are compelled 
to ask, whether such wanton havoc can be indifferent in His 
sight, who remembered the animals in the ark, and regarded the 
cattle of Nineveh ?—whether destruction, for the sake of mere 
amusement, is not, in any form, a tyrannical abuse of that do- 
minion over the inferior creation, which was bestowed, by 
the Divine assignment, upon man? 

We turn with pleasure to the more numerous class of books 
before us, which we have styled the imitative, not only because 
the scenes and events are such as may be supposed likely to occur 
among the multiform appearances of actual life, but also because 
the characters are composed of that fair intermixture of good 
and evil, or rather are actuated by that alternation of superior 
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and ordinary motives, in which we recognise one of the most 
obvious features of truth. Among these ‘ Amy Herbert’ claims 
our first attention, both as the most finished specimen of the 
kind, and the most engaging and successful work. We have 
here a conception of Christian childhood so pure and beautiful, 
that it might seem a creature of another sky, ready to close up 
and wither at the first cold breath of the common air, if the 
author had not intermixed it so skilfully with the plain duties of 
life, and surrounded it with associations so simple and natural, 
that we cannot entertain a doubt of its practical reality. Amy 
cannot have a better introduction to our readers than the open- 


ing pages of her history will afford :— 


‘In a remote picturesque village, on the borders of one of the few 
remaining forests in England, was situated the home of Amy Herbert. 
It was a lovely cottage, with a thatched roof and latticed windows, 
covered with creepers and roses, and standing upon a smooth velvet 
lawn, which gently sloped to the edge of a clear stream, that flowed 
sparkling along at the bottom of the garden. A small, but very beau- 
tiful pleasure-ground, divided it from the forest, which stretched far 
away behind for many miles, whilst, in the front, it commanded a view 
over the village of Emmerton, with its scattered dwellings, and its grey 
church-tower, and the distant country beyond. The interior of the 
cottage consisted of a drawing-room,with windows opening upon the lawn, 
a small study, a dining-room which looked out on the most retired part 
of the garden, and several bed-rooms; and it was here that Amy 
Herbert passed the earliest and the happiest portion of her life: and, 
though to some it might have seemed that her pleasures could have been 
but few, as she had no companions of her own age, not many servants to 
wait upon her, and no money to expend on whatever might be the fancy 
of the moment ; yet it may be doubted whether any of those who have 
been brought up in the midst of luxury, have ever spent so happy a 
childhood as hers. For Amy lived in her quiet home with the mother 
who, to her, was all in all ; and when she sat by her side at work, or 
read to her aloud, or walked with her, or listened to her sweet voice 
as she sang her favourite songs, she had not a wish for any thing else 
that the world could give. In the summer, Amy’s mornings were em- 
ployed in learning from her mother all that was considered necessary 
for the education of a lady ; for Mrs. Herbert, besides possessing a 
well-cultivated mind, understood both music and drawing, and spared 
neither time nor trouble in endeavouring to give her child a taste for 
the same pursuits. The afternoons were often spent in an arbour, shut 
out from the view of every passer-by, where Amy read to her mother 
the books which most interested her ; and in the evening she generally 
walked with her into the village, either to inquire after some of their 
poor neighbours, or to pay a visit to the rectory, where the affection 
with which she was received was always a source of enjoyment, 
though there were no children to be her play-fellows. Occasionally, 
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also, Amy would persuade her mother to wander with her into the 
forest, and there, leaving her seated on the trunk of some old tree with 
her book or her work, she would search amongst the thick underwood 
for wild flowers, or wood strawberries, and return to her triumphantly 
laden, as she said, with spoils ; and when the falling dews, and the 
gathering twilight told that it was the hour of rest, Amy, kneeling in 
her chamber, repeated her evening prayers, and, after receiving her 
mother’s last fond kiss, and her fervent blessing, laid her head upon her 
pillow, to dream of the joys of the past day, and the interests of the 
coming morrow. 

‘The winter also brought its delights: the warm fireside in the 
morning, and the quick walk in the middle of the day, when the sun 
was shining, and the earth glittering with the frost, and the tales of 
days and people long gone by, with which Mrs. Herbert would amuse 
her little girl in the dusky twilight ; whilst in the evening came the 
bright lamp and the hissing urn, to make them forget that there was 
anything like cold or discomfort to be endured without. And so Amy’s 
childhood passed tranquilly on ; not that it was entirely free from 
interruptions and disappointments, or that she was always able to follow 
her own inclinations ; for there were gloomy days and causes of vexation, 
and she had faults which, at times, interfered with her happiness ; 
but her annoyances were soon over, and whenever she gave way to any 
evil feelings, either of ill-temper, indolence, or carelessness, the sorrowful 
expression of her mother’s countenance, and the grave tone of her voice, 
never failed to recall her quickly to a better mind,—Amy Herbert, 
vol. i. p. 1. 


Emmerton Hall, a large house in the neighbourhood, whose 
dark rooms, grim old portraits, and deserted chapel, have often 
impressed Amy with feelings of awe and interest, is the pro- 
perty of her uncle Harrington, to which he returns after a long 
absence, with his daughters, Dora, Margaret, and Rose; and 
the interest of the book lies in Amy’s intercourse with her two 
elder cousins, for Rose is still a child. They are both older 
than herself; both, too, very differently brought up; for Mrs. 
Harrington is described as a woman of ‘ good judgment, su- 
‘ perior sense in all worldly affairs, and a never-failing activity. 
* Her establishment was the best ordered, her dinners were the 
‘ best dressed, her farm and dairy were the best supplied of any 
‘ in the county ; all was in a style of first-rate elegance, without 
‘any pretension or extravagance; but when she attempted to 
‘apply her sense and her activity to the management of her 
‘ children, she failed essentially, for the one thing was wanting 
‘ —she had no real principle of religion.’-—Vol. i. p. 42. Dora 
has a haughty and overbearing temper, but deep and generous 
feelings, and the foundation of far higher qualities in an uncom- 
promising sincerity ; while Margaret, though*more attractive at 
first sight by the apparent warmth of her affections, is soon dis- 
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covered to be better supplied with words than feelings, of which, 
indeed, she scarcely possesses any beyond a selfish vanity. What 
uncongenial elements they are for poor Amy to assimilate with, 
will be seen from the following specimen of one of their earliest 
conversations. It is the young ladies’ first visit to Mrs. Herbert. 


‘ In her aunt’s presence, however, Dora was rather subdued, and did 
not venture to remark upon any thing, though Amy, who watched her 
carefully, noticed the inquisitive look she gave to the furniture, as if she 
were determined to know exactly what every thing was made of ; and 
when Mrs. Herbert left them, her first question was, “ So, this is your 
largest room, Amy, is it ?” 

‘« Yes,” said Amy ; “ and we have a dining-room and study besides.” 

«« And, is that all?” added Margaret. 

«« All but the bed-rooms,” replied Amy. 

‘“ Well! how odd it must be to live in such a tiny house !” continued 
Margaret. “ Ishould get so tired of it! To have lived all one’s life in 
three rooms! Fancy, Dora, how strange it must be.” 

«« But,” said Amy, “it does very well for mamma and me. You 
know many poor people have only one.” 

‘« That may be all right for poor people; but you are a lady; you 
are our cousin.” 

‘«“ Oh!” said Dora, “ it does not signify when people are accustomed 
to it. And now Amy will be able to come and see us at Emmerton ; 
and she can walk about the grounds ; and sometimes, I dare say, mamma 
will let her have a drive in the carriage, which will make a nice change.” 

‘ Amy was extremely inclined to say that she never wished to do any- 
thing of the kind, for she remembered that, only a week before, she was 
able to walk all over Emmerton, both in the house and the park, without 
any person’s permission being required but her mamma’s. 

*“ You will like that very much, shan’t you, dear?” said Margaret, 
giving her a kiss. 

‘ The kiss was not returned ; but Amy coloured, and only replied, that 
she did not want any change. 

‘“T declare you look quite offended,” exclaimed Margaret ; “ doesn’t 
she, Dora? Well! I would not be so touchy for a great deal.” 

‘« T don’t wish to be offended, and I am sure I could not bear to be 
touchy,” said Amy, with tears in her eyes ; “ only I am very happy with 
mamma.” 

‘ « Of course,” said Margaret ; “ but then you need not be angry with 
us merely because we wish to give you a little pleasure ; besides, it is so 
unkind. I thought you would be fond of us, instead of getting so cross 
in a minute.” 

‘ This was rather more than poor Amy could bear, for she had never 
been blamed unjustly in her life, and believed that she must be in the 
wrong whenever any fault was found with her. She was conscious, too, 
of having felt angry ; and sorrow for this, added to a slight remaining 
irritation against her cousizts, made her tears flow fast. 

‘ “ How silly!” exclaimed Dora. “ We never meant to vex you: 
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you will get us all into a scrape if you cry, for my aunt will be back in 


a moment.” 
‘ “ No one gets into a scrape with mamma,” said Amy ; “ but I am 


sure it would be me she would blame now; and I am so sorry I was 


cross.” 
‘“ Never mind anything more about it,” said Margaret ; “ just look 
natural again, and then we shall not care.” "—Jbid. vol. i. p. 75. 


We have not space to follow out the details of the story, nor 
should we wish to make our extracts full enough to supply the 
place of the book itself, to such of our readers as have not yet 
perused it. We will, however, add, that the silent influence of 
Amy’s unconscious example gradually, but surely, works a great 
and beneficial change in Dora’s character, though Margaret’s 
levity and inanity are proof against every species of instruction, 
direct or indirect. But we must not quit the book without 
noticing one merit which this writer possesses above many of 
her class: we mean in the portraiture of evil. Too often, besides 
the necessary pain arising from the perception of the evil itself, 
we are conscious of an additional feeling of disgust, called out by 
the act of its description ; as if evil were doubled or reproduced 
by the fact of its being embodied forth in word. We involve 
the writer in the guilt of his characters, and impute to himself, 
however unjustly, some sympathy for the error he describes. 
Nor will even the most carefully marked disapprobation avail to 
shelter the unconscious fault. Whatever may be the metaphy- 
sical explanation, whether it be that there is real coarseness in 
the description, or that the writer enters too heartily into the 
character, or betrays too lively an affection for the offspring of 
his own mind, such as a parent may feel for an unworthy child, 
we certainly do constantly, in reading of evil, feel more pain than 
is due to the mere perception of its existence, and which, there- 
fore, we attribute to the manner in which it is treated. From 
this fault the author of ‘ Amy Herbert’ is free. Her bad and 
foolish characters are by no means unreal, nor are we ever 
inclined to condemn them less than we ought. The author is 
always free from the indignation her characters excite. 

Weare not sure that the same praise can be awarded to a book 
which, nevertheless, possesses great merit as a good and spirited 
production. In ‘ Abbeychurch,’ we feel an unpleasant, jarring 
sensation, while reading of the Hazelbies, wholly distinct from 
the moral disapprobation which their conduct is intended to 
excite. Nor are the lesser faults of the heroine herself, Elizabeth 
Woodbourne, exempt from the same charge. Our readers may 
remember to have experienced a similar feeling in the case of a 
character not altogether dissimilar, and bearing the same name, 
Elizabeth Bennet, in Miss Austin’s ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ Both 
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are hasty and rough, keenly sensible of meanness or insincerity, 
and both—though we would plead a nameless atoning grace in 
extenuation of Miss Austin’s heroine—somewhat inclined to 
despise the conventionalities of polite life ; but here the parallel 
ceases ; for the characters are developed in two different spheres 
of thought and action. Elizabeth Woodbourne is actuated by an 
habitual reference to Christian principles, which Miss Austin did 
not feel it her province to bring out in her works, so much as todeal 
with character on the natural ground. Elizabeth Woodbourne, 
with strong, deep feelings, which peculiarly wanted guidance and 
control, had lost her mother very early, and had grown up under 
a step-mother, who, though very amiable and gentle, was yet 
destitute of that strength of character requisite for the direction 
of a mind like Elizabeth’s. The following is a conversation 
between Elizabeth and her cousin, and chosen friend, Anne 
Merton, a remarkably pleasing person, who unites perfect gen- 
tleness with great firmness and decision :— 


‘When they went upstairs to bed, Elizabeth exclaimed, “ Oh! that 
horrid new bonnet of mine! I had quite forgotten it, and I must trim 
it now, for I shall not have time to-morrow morning. I will run to 
Kate and Helen’s room, and fetch my share of the ribbon.” 

‘ As she returned and sat down to work, she continued, “ It is too 
much plague to quill up the ribbon as the others have theirs. It will 
do quite well enough plain. Now, Anne, do not you think that as long 
as dress is neat, which of course it must be, prettiness does not 
signify ?” 

‘“ Perhaps I might think so, if I had to trim my own bonnets,” said 
Anne, laughing. 

*“ Ah! you do not think so, Anne, you, who have every thing about 
you, from your shoestrings upwards, in the most complete order and 
elegant taste. But then, you know, you would do quite as well if the 
things were ugly.” 

‘“TfI wore yellow gowns and scarlet bonnets, for instance?” asked 
Anne. 

‘“ No, no, that would not be modest,” said Elizabeth ; “ you would 
be no longer a lady, so that you could not look lady-like, which I main- 
tain a lady always is, whether each morsel of her apparel is beautiful in 
itself or not.” 

‘ “ Indeed, Lizzie,” said Anne, “ I cannot say that I think as you do, 
at least as far as regards ourselves, I think that it may be possible to 
wear ugly things, and still be lady-like ; and I am sure I honour people 
greatly who really deny themselves for the sake of doing right, if any one 
can seriously care for such a thing as dress ; but I consider it asa duty, 
in such as ourselves, to consult the taste of the people we live with.” 

‘“ As your mother said about my hair,” said Elizabeth, thoughtfully. 
“T will do as she advised, Anne, but not while she is here, for fear 
mamma should fancy that I do so because aunt Anne wished it, though 
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I would not to please her. I believe you are right ; but look here, will 
my bonnet do ?” 

‘“T think it looks very well,” said Anne, “ but will it not seem 
remarkable for you to be unlike your sisters ?” 

«« Ah! it will give Mrs. Hazelby an opportunity of calling me blue, 
and tormenting mamma,” said Elizabeth ; “ besides, mamma wished us all 
to be alike, down to the little ones, so I will make the best of it, and 
trim it like any London milliner. But, Anne, you must consider it as 
a great improvement in me to allow that respectable people must be neat. 
I used to allow it in theory, but not in practice.” "—Abbeychurch, p. 54. 


Elizabeth is very clever, and so well versed in all sorts of 
reading, as to have obtained within her own circle the somewhat 
doubtful distinction of a learned young lady ; but she is also the 
managing person of the household. She teaches the younger 
children at home ; visits the schools, and reads to the poor abroad ; 
and, amid the multiplicity of her really useful occupations, it 
can scarcely be wondered at, if she occasionally feels angrily, 
and expresses sharply her impatience, at the more frivolous pur- 
suits of her sisters Helen and Kate, who afford her but little 
assistance in the discharge of her varied duties. We must own 
ourselves, however, to be occasionally pained by the sharpness 
of tone permitted among the sisters; not an ordinary characteristic, 
we are sure, of family conversation among us. Helen has but 
just returned from a long visit among friends, who have made 
much of her; and is, consequently, more sensitive than ever to 
her sister’s careless expressions and intentional sarcasms. We 
will give some specimens of the book : — 


‘ “When I was at Dykelands,” said Helen, “ every body was talking 
of a man who had married —” 

‘ “ Never mind Dykelands now, Helen,” said Elizabeth ; “and do put 
down your pencil. That drawing was tolerable before luncheon, but 
you have been making your tree more like Mr. Dillon’s Sunday periwig 
every minute since I have been here. And such a shadow! But do 
not stop to mend it. You will not do any good now ; and here is some 
better work. Mamma wants us to help to finish the cushions. We 
must do something to earn the pleasure of having St. Austin’s Church 
consecrated on St. Austin’s day.” 

‘« What! do you mean that I am to work on that hard velvet ?” said 
Helen, who was a little mortified by the unsparing criticism on her 
drawing. 

«« Yes, I undertook that we three should make up the two cushions 
for the desk and eagle. Mrs. Webbe’s hands are full of business already, 
but she has explained it all to me, and Kate will understand it better 
than I can.” 

‘«“T thought Sarah Webbe was to help?” said Helen. 

‘“She is doing the carpet,” said Elizabeth. “Oh! if you look so 
lamentable about it, Helen, we do not want your help. Dora will sew 
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the seams very nicely, and enjoy the work too. I thought you might 
be glad to turn your handiwork to some account.” 

«“ Really, Lizzie,” said Helen, “I shall be very glad to be useful, if 
you want me. What shall I do?” 

‘This was said in no gracious tone, and Elizabeth would not accept 
such an offer of assistance. 

‘ “No, no,—never mind,” said she, putting a skein of crimson sewing- 
silk over Katherine’s out-stretched hands, and standing with her back to 
Helen, who took up her pencil again in silence, and made her black 
shadows much darker.’ "—Abbeychurch, p. 6. 


Again— 
‘ About half an hour afterwards, the young ladies assembled in the 
inner drawing-room to drink tea. Helen, however, remained in the 


outer drawing-room, practising her music, regardless of the sounds of 
mirth that proceeded from the other room, until Elizabeth opened the 


door, calling out— 


‘ “ Sweet bird, that shunnest the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy, 


come in to tea, so please your highness.” 

‘“What can you mean?” said Helen. “I am sure I am not 
melancholy.” 

«« T am sure you shun the noise of folly,” said Elizabeth. 

‘“T am sorry you consider all our merriment as folly,” said Anne, 
hoping to save Helen. 

‘“ Tndeed, I do not,” said Elizabeth. “It was no more folly than a 
kitten’s play, and quite as much in the natural course of things.” 

‘ “ Helen’s occupation being out of the natural course of things,” said 
Anne, “I should think she was better employed than we were.” 

‘“ In making a noise ?” said Elizabeth. “So were we; I do not 
see much difference.” 

‘“Oh! Lizzie, it was not the same thing,” said Helen, exceedingly 
mortified at being laughed at for what she considered as a heroic piece 
of self-denial ; and so it was, though perhaps not so great in her as it 
would have been in one who was less musical, and more addicted to the 
noise of folly. 

‘ “ How touchy Helen is this evening,” thought Elizabeth. “I had 
better let her alone, both for her sake and my own.” 

*“ How foolish I was to interfere,” thought Anne. “It was the 
most awkward thing I ever did; I only roused the spirit of contra- 
diction, and did Helen more harm than good. I never will meddle 
between sisters again.’”—ZJbid. p. 143. 


Anne, as may be seen from this last extract, had taken upon 
herself the character of mediator between the sisters; and the 
reader will be glad to learn that her efforts were rewarded with to- 
jerable success. There is, however, one character against which 
we feel it our duty to enter a protest, asit is evidently intended 
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to occupy rather an amiable position in our estimation, though in 
right of what qualities it is not easy to determine. Rupert 

erton is introduced to us very early, as a subject on which to 
exercise our expectation. In the first chapter Anne is writing 
to him to hasten his return, with a warning from his mother not 
to lose his keys as usual; presently afterwards, our curiosity is 
excited by a notice of his ‘recherché air,’ and our knowledge of 
his character improved, by Helen’s reminiscences of his teasing 
propensities; and finally our interest is raised to the highest 
point, by his non-appearance at the expected moment. The 
only excuse he pleads, is the destruction of his sister’s letter, with 
the last page unread,—a circumstance which will also account 
for the inefficiency of his mother’s warning about the keys; and, 
from all that is recorded of him, we can only discover that he is 
rather clever, (though even here his cousin Elizabeth is his 
superior,) but very conceited withal, thoughtless of others, and 
incapable of sacrificing the opportunity of a witticism, either to 
his sister’s entreaties, or his own sense of rectitude. We do not 
mean to say that these faults are unacknowledged, or greatly 
palliated, by the author; but the character is evidently intended 
as a whole to conciliate our good-will, rather than to excite our 
censure; and we have just cause for complaint, if the im- 
pression produced by intellectual abilities, as a counter- 
poise to grave moral defects, be favourable rather than the 
reverse. Nor can we doubt that the author would agree with © 
us in this opinion; and wecan only explain the circumstance on 
the theory, that the writer, who evinces such thorough familiarity 
with the thoughts and actions of the young ladies that figure in 
her narrative, takes only an external view of the young gentle- 
men; and regards them, as their sisters are somewhat apt to do, 
as creatures who are to be petted, humoured, and, if -possible, 
admired, during their short periodical sojourn at home ; but the 
display of whose real character, in its depth and earnestness, must 
be looked for on a different stage. On this hypothesis, we are 
content to see in Rupert’s domestic manners the exhibition of a 
Socratic irony, (though we think his indifference to his sister's 
letter beyond the reach of even this excuse,) and to give him 
credit, not only for the possession of numerous undiscovered 
virtues, but for no inconsiderable humility in the design, and a 
masterly power of self-restraint in the execution, of their con- 
cealment. But, whatever we may think about Rupert, the 
chief merit of the book will remain untouched, which lies in the 
inculeation of the active and conscientious discharge of the 
domestic duties in all mutual charity and forbearance ; and we 
welcome ‘ Abbeychurch’ as a valuable addition to that increasing 
class of fictions, which teach how 
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‘ The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we ought to ask— 

Room to deny ourselves—a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.’ 
‘ The Birthday’ is equal, probably, in intention, but certainly in- 
ferior in execution, to the two we have just left. The principles 
are good, some of the characters (we would especially instance 
Edward and Mary) well supported ; and the interest of the story 
sufficiently maintained to carry the reader on to the conclusion. 
But it is too emgennty instructive: its principles are con- 
veyed too directly through the medium of lectures, which are 
sometimes scarcely disguised under the form of conversation. 
The obvious objection to such a mode of instruction is the easy 
separation of the useful and the entertaining, the potion and the 
sugar. We can fancy the long passages between inverted 
commas in this book, answering the same pr se to the young 
reader, as the capital letters ‘Mora.’ in the fable-books, both 
being understood to mean ‘this may be skipped.’ That we may 
not, pip ger esg a more unfavourable impression of these 
instructive, often clever conversations, than we intend, we 
will give a specimen :— 

‘ Fitemaur.—“I dare say you think us very wrong not to like 
Augusta ; but you would not, if you knew the reason. She is so tire- 
some and teasing. I do not mean that she intends to tease,—I dare say 
she does not,—but she always thinks so much of herself: she will 
have her own way, and makes such a fuss about every thing. One day, 
when she was staying with us at Oak Park, we had all set out to take a 
nice scrambling walk ; and we were all obliged to turn back again, 
because the path through the wood was rather dirty, and Miss Augusta 
had her best silk frock on, and was afraid ofspoiling it. She thinks so 
much about her smart dresses—much more than Mary does.” 

‘ Edward.—* Then, again, she is such a coward ; and of all faults in 
the world, I hate cowardice most ; I do like people to hold their heads 
up, and face a little danger for the fun of it. Another of our walks 
was quite destroyed, because Augusta could not pass a cow. The cow 
was as quiet as a lamb, and had too much sense to think about such a 
simpleton as Augusta; but, however, pass it she would not. How I 
quizzed her! I kept on frightening her by assuring her the cow was 
at her heels: How she did run! It makes me laugh to think of it.” 

‘ Mary.—* Yes, Edward ; but it was too bad of you. I begged of 
you not to go on so,—it only made her worse.” 

‘ Edward.—* But she was such a goose ; she ran so hard, that she did 
not see where she was going, and turning sharp round a corner, she 
came nearly between the horns of a bull standing there! She scam- 
pered back, and found there was no cow following her after all. Then 
she went blubbering’ to her mamma, who, instead of scolding her for 
spoiling our walk, kissed her and consoled her ; and said, her ‘ dear 
Augusta was so timid, so nervous, that she inherited all her own sensi- 
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tiveness of character ;’ and a great many other fine words she used. Then 
she gave her pretty dear a box of sugar plums, and me a box on the ear.” 

‘ Mr. Russell.—“1 must say there was more judgment in the second 
gift than in the first.” 

‘ Edward.—* I thought you would say so. But do you think it was 
right of Augusta to be such a simpleton, and spoil our walk ?” 

‘ Mr. Russell.—* No, indeed ; I think cowardice very wrong ; she 
was a naughty girl ; andas you both committed the same fault, I should 
have given you the same punishment.” 

‘ Edward.—* The same fault ! Do you mean that I was a coward ?” 

‘ Mr. Russell_—“ Indeed I do ; I am not sure whether you were not 
the greater coward of the two; for it is natural to a girl to be timid, 
and only blameable when it is not controlled. But there is nothing so 
cowardly and unmanly as for a boy, instead of using his superior 
strength and courage to protect and help those who are weaker than 
himself, to laugh at and frighten them. It is very bad indeed. How 
much more noble it would have been to have shown her there was no 
danger, by going between her and the cow, and speaking at least cour- 
teously to her !” 

‘ Edward [looking very much ashamed ].—“It was wrong of me, cer- 
tainly,—I will never do it again. You have just mentioned what Fitz- 
maur did when she came running back, and had to pass the cow after 
all ; he took her hand, and led her past it so politely! I suppose: he 
was right, but I laughed at him for it. The fact is, I hate politeness.” 

‘ Mr. Russell.—“ Why do you hate politeness ?” 

‘ Edward.— Because it means nothing ; it is all outside. When | 
people say polite things to each other, they never think them. I have 
seen ladies and gentlemen bowing and scraping to each other by the 
hour ; and directly they are out of each other’s hearing, they begin to 
quiz and call each other bores. And very often people say, ‘ How glad 
I am to see you!’ to a person whom they wish at Jericho all the time.” 

‘Mr. Russell—“I agree with you in disliking such politeness as 
that ; and if your only ideas of politeness are associated with such hypo- 
crisy, you had better discard the word, and cultivate courtesy.” 

‘ Edward.—* What is the difference between courtesy and politeness ?” 

‘Mr. Russell—* You shall find out for yourself, by looking into this 
little volume of Johnson’s Dictionary.” 

‘Edward took the book, and read, “polite—elegant of manners, 
glossy ;” and “cowrteous—elegant of manners, kind.” 

‘ Mr. Russell.—“T grant you, the politeness you have described is like a 
glossy surface, a piece of polished marble, which remains cold and hard. 
But true Christian courtesy is ‘kind,—it comes from the heart. It 
cannot speak ill of the person it has greeted, because it ‘thinketh no 
evil ; or wish far away the person it pretends to like, because it is 
‘ without dissimulation.’ It tenders kind offices, because it ‘ does to all 
men whatsoever it would that men should do to it.’ This is true cour- 
tesy ; and if it were more cultivated both by rich and poor, it would be 
well,—for though an external polish may embellish it, a rough exterior 
gannot conceal it.” ’"—The Birthday, p. 18. 
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The conversation is too protracted to allow us to insert 
enough to justify our remarks; but though no adult reader can 
be otherwise than pleased and edified by its tone and tenour, we 
are greatly disposed to doubt, whether its form be well adapted 
either to catch the attention, or impress the memory of younger 
minds. This, we think, is a result of that confusion of Tie. 
ferent classes of readers, to which we alluded in the commence- 
ment. Nor is it the only fault arising from the same source. 
‘The Birthday ’ is addressed, ‘To my younger Sisters,’ and the 
principal actors in it range from nine to twelve years old, sa 
that we seem fully justified in considering it intended for readers 
not greatly exceeding the latter age. Yet what child of twelve 
years old can be benefited by the exposure of the faults and 
follies of Lady Charles, the aunt of the party? Or why 
should he be taught to ridicule the absurdities of Mrs. Dawson ? 
Or is it good to introduce to his notice the yy touched 
on, and very neatly and clearly we admit, in the following 


passage ?— 


‘« There I am sure you are wrong,” Fitzmaur replied ; “ for I heard 
Uncle John, only yesterday, saying something just the reverse of that, and 
much more like my opinion. He was talking on quite a different 
matter from this ; but it does not signify what the subject is—the prin- 
ciple is the same.” 

*“ And what did he say?” inquired Alice and Mary at once. 

‘“ He was talking with that clergyman who has been staying with us 
the last two days. I cannot quite recollect the actual subject of their 
conversation ; but I think it was about some laws which they call 
canons, and some rules in the Prayer-Book.” 

‘“But what has that to do with rowing on the river?” said Alice, 
laughing. 

‘“ Nothing,” was Fitzmaur’s rejoinder ; “only Uncle John’s remark 
struck me very much at the time. He said there could be no use in 
obeying rules made so long ago, under different circumstances from the 
present ; that change of circumstances made all the difference; and 
that, at any rate, when people felt they could do more good by going a 
little bit away from a rule, it was very narrow-minded to stick to it. 
Now, that exactly applies to our case: the rule was given a long time 
ago, and circumstances have quite changed since ; for then we did not 
know how to row, and now we do, and we are also older. And certainly 
more good is to be done by going, because we can do a service to poor 
Ellen Barton and her sick brother.” ’—The Birthday, p. 143. 

‘“T say, Rector,” said that personage known by the name of Uncle 
John, “what think you that impudent young chap, Edward, tells me? 
He says I am the cause of to-day’s events,—that it is all my fault. The 
fact is, I fear I did forget that little pitchers have long ears.” 

‘Lord John then related to Mr. Russell the observations he had 
made, and which his nephew overhearing had turned. to- so much 
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account, respecting the propriety of judging for ourselves of the utility 
ef certain laws and rules.” 

‘“T am afraid you forgot something more than that,” replied Mr. 
Russell, smiling. 

‘“ Qh! yes,” retorted the other, laughing, “I know what you mean ; 
I am afraid you think me too heterodox to be entitled to give that saucy 
fellow the thrashing I have promised him. Well, I declare, such a tra- 
gical parody upon one’s theory is almost enough to make one give it up 
in despair.” 

‘ “Something will be gained,” said Mr. Russell, “ if it obliges you to 
own that only those who have the right to impose laws have the right to 
dispense with them.”’—The Birthday, p. 167. 


If it be said that the child will probably but imperfectly com- 
prehend these incidents and arguments, we seem forced on the 
alternative, that their only object is to arrest the notice of elder 
readers; and if they were simply unintelligible to children, this 
might be a harmless and even a useful object. But we do not 
suppose that this can be truly asserted; and we can scarcely 
doubt that the chief lesson derived from such characters as Mrs. 
Dawson or Lady Charles would be a taste for criticising and ridi- 
culing elders, and even relatives; a lesson but too easily learnt, yet 
involving its teacher in a responsibility for which the honours of 
successful authorship, or the satisfaction of a pungent sentence, 
are but an inadequate recompense. 

‘Little Alice’ is a very pleasing tale, unexceptionable in matter, 
‘and more simple in style than might be anticipated from its 
luxuriantly-adorned margins. The angry naughtiness, and sullen, 
though temporary, pride of childhood, is delineated to the very 
life, while the smile with which we are too apt to regard childish 
faults is instantly checked by the te admonition of their sin- 
fulness. The following scene of ill-temper and recovery is 
excellent :— 


‘Uncle James, who was sitting there too, called out, “ Ally, Ally, you 
seem out of sorts |” 

‘ But she sat on the ground, pouting, and made no answer. 

*« Ally—Ally Croker !” 

‘Now this had been an old quarrel. Uncle James would call her 
Ally Croker, and Alice could not bear it, though she did not know who 
Ally Croker was,—only it was an ugly name. So she sprang up, and 
turning very red, gave him a great slap. 

‘*T won't be called that—I won’t bear it, I tell you !” 

‘Uncle Grant, who was reading the newspaper, said, “Ally, what is 
all this?” but he took no further notice ; and Aunt Grant was reading 
some letters. Mary was with baby. 

‘So Uncle James went on teasing and laughing, whilst she got more 
and more angry, saying “ Ally”— and then stopping short, This was 
as bad as if the whole name had come out. She checked herself a little ; 
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not, I fear, because she would not be naughty, but lest the nursery- 
window should be open, and her sister or Susan should hear. At last 
she looked up, and saw Uncle James ready to begin again. Her 
patience was gone ; she struck him with all her little strength, and 
burst into a violent roar, calling her uncle all the names that came into 
her head. He tried to stop her, saying, 

«“ Qome, come, nevermind! Don’t be a baby ; it is all fun, Ally !” 

‘ But still she cried ; and when her aunt said, “I cannot bear this 
noise—do stop her, James,” Alice hurried away, stamping as she went, 
at once into the little room through the nursery, where she slept, She 
had stopped crying, but she sobbed violently, and kneeling down by her 
little bed, hid her face against it. 

‘Presently the door opened gently, and she heard Mary’s step. She 
had wished to get away from everybody ; yet her sister had not offended 
her ; so, in answer to her question, “ What is the matter?” she stopped 
her sobs, so as to be able to say, “ Uncle James is so very cross and ill- 
natured—he always is—he is always teasing me—I am sure he is not 
good, He was doing nothing himself, and would not let me alone. 
Don’t you think, sister, he is very naughty? And then he is not a 
little girllike me! He ought to know better.” 

‘Whatever Mary thought, for she had heard it all from the window, 
she knew Alice’s business was with herself. She said, “ Uncle James is 
not always cross, Alice. He brought you some nice presents ; and you 
know you have told me how often he tells you pretty stories about 
Aladdin and the lamp; and how he tells you what he shall show you 
when you go to see him at Oxford. Uncle James may not know quite 
when to leave off play, and he may not understand little girls so well as 
some people. But, Alice, when anybody teases you, as you say, and you 
grow angry, you lose the very best opportunity you can have for learn- 
ing to be good, and to manage your hasty temper.” 

‘Then she took her little sister on her knee, and looking very grave 
as well as very kind, she said, in a low voice,— 

‘ “Don’t you remember what you heard in the school on Sunday, about 
God putting opportunities in our way for us to practise being good # 
Children have hard words given them to spell, that they may learn 
spelling; and hard things to learn by heart, that they may practise 
their memories. If older children had only words of three letters, 
would they get on with their reading? No. And if everybody always 
behaved quite well to you, could you ever learn to bear rough behaviour 
and ill-temper as you ought? Pray, remember this, dear little Alice. 
You are not under my care, and I cannot punish you.. If you were, I 
should punish you, to help you to remember this. All I can do is, not 
to let you see baby in his cot to-night, and not to give you your music- 
lesson to-morrow, or sing the little songs to you.” 

‘ Alice was now come round. She cried, but it was for sorrow ; and 
she kissed Mary, and said she had been very naughty. To this her 
sister answered, “If you tell Uncle James to-morrow that you are very 
sorry,—if you can bring down your pride to do that, Alice, I shall hope 
you are in earnest.” ’"—Little Alice, p. 27. 
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. It may be to some quite refreshing to turn from these scenes of 

liter life to the noisy merriment and plain, rough morality of 
Mr. Paget’s village schoolboys. This second series is no way in- 
ferior to the former, and we like his village children better than 
his adult parishioners. Let it not be supposed, however, that we 
intend to join the cry of coarseness and uncharitableness that has 
been raised against him. We may sometimes pity him for the task 
he has chosen, and shrink from his vivid pages as we would from 
the realities they depict; but if unchristian vulgarity and pro- 
fane cant are allowed to pass current in society, hidden under 
the broad mantle of respectability, our censure should light, not 
on him who detects and exposes such things, (repulsive as the 
process may sometimes be,) but on those who practise and 
tolerate them, Yet it is undoubtedly more agreeable to avoid 
the contact of such characters, even in fiction, and therefore the 
‘ Tales of the Village Children’ afford us more unmixed pleasure 
than ‘ Milford Malvoisin’ or the ‘ Warden of *Berkingholt.’ The 
longest story, ‘ Merry Andrew,’ which occupies about half the 
volume, is also the best. ‘ Merry’ is a when prenomen 
a on him by his schoolfellows, and on it Mr. Paget 
remarks :— 


‘ Nicknames are always bad and foolish things ; not rarely cruel and 
wicked ones, It is to be feared that boys at school will sometimes nick- 


name a companion in consequence of some personal defect, such as lame- 
ness, or squinting, thus doing all in their power to add to the sharpness 
of the trial which God has sent him. Such hard-heartedness, however, 
and want of feeling are so shocking, that it is to be hoped that they 
seldom occur. 

*More frequently boys nickname each other out of a mischievous 
and teasing spirit, or to show their own cleverness in hitting off some 
appellation which will raise a laugh against the person to whom it is 
applied. But even this is very wrong, and ill-natured. Why should 
we do to others what we should dislike to have done to ourselves? Why 
should we allow ourselves to find pleasure in what gives pain to others 
It may be very silly in a boy to be vexed and angry at some epithet 
which has been put upon him in jest (and such an one will do well to 
remember, that the more vexed and angry he shows himself to be, the 
more sure.is the epithet to stick by him), but we should recollect that, 
as Christians, we have no business to vex or anger one another. 

‘ But there are some nicknames which are intended(as in Andrew's 
case) for compliments, and which are not given for the purpose of 
teasing the person to whom they are applied. Yet these are quite as 
objectionable, though upon another ground. A boy who gets such a 
nickname as Andrew did, becomes vain of it, takes a kind of pride in it, 
and so feels himself bound, as it were, to live up to his nickname. 
Andrew got the epithet of Merry, and so he persuaded himself that it 
behoved him to keep up his character for mirth, whether in season, or 
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out of season, - Having originally mad¢ his companions laugh without 
caring whether he did so or not, he by and by got into the way of 
thinking that it was his business to make people laugh ; and so, rather 
than say nothing, he would now and then say things which had been 
much better left unsaid. He became vain of having his remarks re 
peated, and so was continually straining and making an effort to attract 
attention, and keep up his notoriety. His high spirits were often put 
on for effect, and his apparently thoughtless manner the result of 
thought.’—Tales of the Village Children, 2d Series, p. 22. 


However, a series of events was in store for him, which com- 
pletely carried off his redundant spirits, or rather converted 
them to their proper use in furnishing an unfailing stock of 
cheerfulness under severe affliction. 

‘The Birdkeeping Boy,’ a Suffolk story, is another capital 
illustration of plain, yet good, country manners; a happy flow 
of poetry in it raises it above the homeliness incidental to such 
stories. The following conversation will make us acquainted 
with some of the characters :— 


‘In less than a minute’s time Mary was at the door ; and just as she, 
on entering, was dropping a courtesy to them both, Mr. Bull dropped a 
shilling into her hand, saying, “I wish to thank you, my good woman, 
for all the trouble I understand you took the other evening in driving 
my stray cows back to the low meadow.” 

‘“T am sure, sir,” said she, “ you are welcome to all that, and more 
too, without a gift ; but thank you kindly for it.” 

‘“ Well, but, Mary,” said Mr. Blunt, “ what do you come again about 
so soon? I told you that James would be wanted on Monday to tent 
birds on the twelve-acre and Dane lands. He’s a little fellow, no doubt ; 
but he is a good lad, I believe ; and can look after the fields on both 
sides the hedge at once ; and, besides, it will keep his feet going, and 
-he'll catch no cold by standing still.” 

‘No, sir,” said the boy’s mother ; “I’m not afraid of anything of 
that sort ; for though my James is but young, and has not been out 
before in all weather, I can wrap him up warm ; and he likes to be 
stirring of his own accord. Only I wanted to speak to you, sir, about 
his schooling.” 

‘“ Schooling !” said Mr. Blunt. “I thought he had pretty well done 
with that. I’m sure he must have plenty of learning for all that he 
wants.” 

‘“T cannot say that I was thinking about that, sir,” said Mary. 
“Thanks to Mr. and Mrs. Saxham, I believe he has got on pretty well 
for a boy like him, of only nine years old ; but his father says, it would 
be a sad thing for him to lose any of the little learning he has got; and 
we hope he may get more at odd times, and especially on a Sunday. 
So I thought, sir, that I would make bold, and come at once and ask 
you to give him leave to go to church and school for a few hours on a 
Sunday.” : 
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“«What, Mary, how is that? Do you mean to leave my corn, that 
is just put in, to all the rooks and pigeons in the whole neighbourhood 
round about? No, no, that will never do.” 

‘«“TI beg pardon, sir; but I was in hopes that it would not have 
mattered for a few hours once a week ; and I could send my lesser boy, 
John, or my husband would be glad to go himself and take James’s 
place for half the day or so.” 

‘“ Why, as for that, Mary, you know your husband may be wanted 
for something else; and as for little Jack, he would be a deal more 
likely to be frightened himself at a carrion crow, than to frighten one 
away.” 

«“ Come, come, my good friend,” said Mr. Bull, “you are hard upon 
the poor woman, There is reason in what she says, and plenty of 
reason. I wish you and I were never more in the wrong than she is 
just now. As for the lad, he is as good a little fellow as ever one sees, 
and it is your business to do what you can to keep him so,”’— 
Bird-keeping Boy, p. 13. 


By Mr. Bull’s intercession the matter is settled in Mary’s 
favour; and the following ~—e after James had somewhat 
sadly got through his morning bird-keeping,— 


‘ He looked up and saw, much sooner than he had expected, the usual 
stream of the congregation issuing from the great church-door, and soon 
breaking off, at the churchyard-gate, towards their different homes all 
over the parish. He knew now that it would not be long before he 
should see his father, who had promised to go home straight from church 
to his dinner, and then come to take his little boy’s place in the field, 
while he went and first got a hot dinner with his mother and Margaret, 
and then went with them both to afternoon church. By this means 
the good father rightly thought that he should be doing the best he 
could under the circumstanees. 

«« My master,” said he to old Jacob Crookly, “ thinks it quite neces- 
sary that these birds should be looked after on a Sunday, and I do not 
think it is fit for me,that am his servant, to tell him that it is not 
necessary, or that my boy shall not do it. Surely, Jacob, that would 
be bad language to a master, and would never please our Great Master 
yonder above us all.” 

*“No doubt about that, Master Haycock,” said old Jacob; “there 
are a good many matters where you and I, and the like of us, must 
bide by our betters, and do their pleasure when it is not our own. And 
I always think it one of the best bits in my morning prayer, where I 
pray God that I may always be glad to do what master bids me, and 
that master may never bid me do what he will some time be sorry for.”’ 
—Jbid. p. 57. 


There is much simple effect in another scene which describes 
the courage of a little village girl who is attacked on the road 
by a bad boy, as she is conveying her brother his dinner. 
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. * This was a pleasant errand ; and very seen Margaret was ready, and 
off with a basin in a little covered basket ; for she did not wish any 
body should see what she was going about. But passing down a lane 
that leads with a few turns from the end of the village into the field 
where her brother was, she was startled for a moment, and brought to a 
stand, at seeing Ned Grime roll himself over a stile that was on one 
side of the lane, just a little before her, and looking a good deal angry, 
er frightened, or perhaps both, until he had time to see who it was. 

‘“So that is you, Madge, is it?” said he; “what have you got in 
that basket there !—let us have a look.” 

‘But Margaret still stopped, and was preparing to go back for a few 
minutes towards the village, and let Ned Grime pass on before her. But 
she did not begin to run, as. many girls would have done, for she saw 
he would overtake her in a few moments ; and besides, though Margaret 
was very mild and goodnatured, she had a great spirit of her own, and 
was not easily much frightened. She had always been taught to think 
as she should, and to act as she thought. She knew, therefore, that 
though the devil does much harm in the world by bad men and wicked 
spirits, yet God has good men and holy angels every where about, 
always ready to protect those who put their trust in Him. And so, 
though Margaret was a girl, and not a very big one, she was very far 
from a coward ; indeed, when there was occasion for it, she was very brave. 

*“ Come, come,” said Ned, in a very bold, rude manner, “ this will 
never do for me, Madge ; I want to see what you have got there—and 
I will see: so let us look.” 

‘“ You have no business to ask anything about it,” said Margaret ; 
“it is something mother has given me to take to James: so go along 
with you, Ned, and leave me alone.” . 

‘«“ Something for James, Madge? what a lucky fellow I am! why, it 
is his dinner, I dare say, and that is just what I want now ; for I must 
have that, or none at all, perhaps, all day.” 

«« Keep off,” said Margaret ; “ you know the constable is after you. As 
I camealong the village just now, he was asking every body about you.” 

‘« Yes, yes, I have given him the slip,” said Ned ; “and so I shall 
again, if he comes this way, easily enough. I am not like to be here 
for many a day : and so, Madge, you may as well give me your basket 
at once ; for, depend upon it, I will take it if you don’t, and that will 
be all the worse for you.” 

‘“You know very well, Ned, it is not mine to give you; and you 
know as well as I know, that it will be stealing if you take it from me.” 

‘“ Well—but that is what I mean to do, Madge, if you don’t give it 
up at once.” 

‘ All this while Margaret kept herself quiet, and did not give way to 
fear, but looked very determined and unyielding : yet, as she spoke, she 
kept trying to raise her voice as high as she well could, both to show 
Ned that she was not frightened, and also to draw the attention of any 
one who happened to be coming that way. And very well it was for 
her that she did so, For her manner and behaviour did make Ned for 
a time a little ashamed of himself, so that he had to work himself up 
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before he could really do-what he threatened ; and just as he was 
getting hardened enough to do almost anything, there was a rustling 
heard close by, and in a moment the constable, who had heard something 
of what had been passing, jumped over the stile, and another man with 
him, running down the lane further on, they had Ned between them ; 
so he was seized and made fast, and carried off at once to the nearest 
magistrate. 

‘Tt was a startling thing for Margaret ; and she could not help look- 
ing pale, and being a good deal alarmed, much as there was to make 
her very thankful: and she was quite overjoyed when, a few minutes 
afterwards, she saw James at the end of the field nearest the lane, already 
looking out as if he expected her, and as if he were thinking that his 
mother’s promise was sadly long in coming. 

‘“ Well, Margaret,” said James, as soon as she had told him all, “I do 
think it was very good of you; but I wonder you were not a great deal 
more frightened.” 

‘“ Why, I was a great deal frightened in my own mind,” said Mar- 
garet ; “ but I determined he should not see that I was ifI could help it.” ’ 


This story appeared originally in the ‘ Magazine for the Young,’ 
a small monthly periodical, which has now swelled to three little 
volumes, at the rate of one volume to a year, and which, as may 
be collected from the sample we have just given, can command 
the services of valuable contributors. Its contents are most 
various: stories, notices of the ecclesiastical year, remarks on 
portions of the Liturgy, natural history, poetry, original and 
selected, extracts from approved works, modern and ancient, 
chequer the pages with a generally pleasing variety. Of the poetry, 
we need only say, that the fact of it being suited for the young, 
has not at all served to lower it as real poetry. Many pieces 
are quite first-rate in their particular style; and as the contri- 
butors to the magazine have allowed their prose to be repub- 
lished, we beg to state our opinion, that the poetry quite deserves 
tobe. Though at the risk of lengthening our extracts, we can- 
not forbear giving two specimens :— 


‘A LESSON FROM FLOWERS. 

‘ When in the fields and meadows we gather the sweet flowers, 
Or love to watch them blooming around our garden bowers, 
We from their varied blossoms may learn a lesson well, 
They seem as friends together so lovingly to dwell. 


Some on the low turf springing, look up all bright and gay ; 
The tall tree's drooping blossoms bend o’er them from the spray : 
Not one the rest despising,—none seeking higher lot,— 
Contentedly adorning each one its native spot. 


The brightest and the gravest will form one beauteous line ; 
Around the strong and stately the soft and lowly twine : 
The highest with the lowest— the common with the rare— 
None striving to be fairest, each making each more fair. 
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When spring-flowers first awaken, together meet our sight 
The crocus and the snowdrop—bright yellow, spotless white ; 
With the pale primrose ever, the violet’s purple hue, 

And with the bright red orchis, the hyacinth’s deep blue. 


The lilac and laburnum like two fair sisters grow, 

Oft with their branches blending the guelder rose of snow ; 
The buttercup and daisy, united as of old, 

Deck every plain and meadow with mingled white and gold. 


Red lychnis, silver starwort, love side by side to blow ; 

And by the tall pale lily the blushing roses glow : 

And so the varied blossoms may teach the lesson well, 

That we as friends and brothers thus lovingly should dwell.’ 
Magazine for the Young, vol. iii. p. 239. 


a 


‘A TRUE STORY. 


‘ A little child was straying 
Along the heathery lea, 
With summer flowerets playing, 
She scattered them in glee. 
With radiant eyes of laughter, 
That scarce three years had seen, 
She shook her flowery sceptre, 
And looked a fairy queen. 


On tiptoe lightly dancing 
She chased the butterfly, - 
Whose painted winglets glancing 
In sunshine, flitted by ; 
Now on the daisy brooding, 
She thought to catch it there ; 
Her dimpled hand eluding, 
*T was soaring high in air. 
Anon her arms extending, 
As if to flee away, 
Her joyous shout seemed blending 
With sky-lark’s air-borne lay. 
No little playmates nigh her— 
Companions she had found 
In all that fluttered by her, 
In all that lived around. 


But they who should have tended 
The helpless innocent 
Had left her undefended, 

On other cares intent. . 
Her onward path had brought her, 
Unwatched by human eye, 

To where the deep still water _ 
In summer sheen flowed by. 
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Then laughed the little creature, 
As, bending o’er the stream, 
She marked each cherub feature 

Reflected in its gleam. 
She stooped to kiss the stranger, 
Who imaged back her smile ; 
Alas! of fear and danger 
She never dreamed the while. 


No sister’s arms embraced her— 
A moment, and anon, 
Only the ripple traced her ; 
It passed, and. she was gone ! 
On, on, the water bore her, 
Far distant from the spot : 
Where soon, lamenting o’er her, 
They sought, but found her not. 


They called, but no replying ! 
Along the water's edge 

Her gathered flowers were lying 
Upon the rushy sedge. 

A tiny foot had slidden, 
And left its ¢mpress there ; 

And hope, so sternly chidden, 
Was yielding to despair. 


But grief to rapture turning, 
Words might not speak their awe, 
When, from afar returning, 
The missing babe they saw ; 
Her infant cheek as rosy, 
Her laughing eye as bright, 
As when with fresh-pulled posy 
She last had blessed their sight. 


And yet her dress was dripping, 
Her sunny locks were wet, 

As homeward, lightly tripping, 
Their anxious gaze she met; - 

But nought of fear and sadness 
Her smiling looks unfold, 

Of wonder and of gladness 
Her lisping accents told : 


“T have been in the water : 
Then came a lady bright— 

She took me from the water, 
That lady all in white ! 
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And oh, but it was pretty 
Her shining robe to see ! 

And sweetly did she pity, 
And sweetly smile on me. 


And in her arms she pressed me, 
And kissed away the tear ; 
So fondly she caressed me, 
And bade me hasten here.” 
They trembled at her story, 
For no one was in sight : 
“Then hath our God watched o’er thee, 
And sent one all in white !””! 
Magazine for the Young, August 1845, p. 190. 


We come now to a work which exhibits in a strong, though 
we are sorry we cannot add, in a satisfactory light, a remarkable 
and distinguishing characteristic of our recent literature. For 
among the many changes which might be pointed out in the 
gna character of our popular works, there is scarce any. 
eature more striking than the still increasing prominence as- 
signed to the imaginative faculties. The natural appetite of 
children, it is true, was never wholly stifled; their craving after 
the marvellous, the beautiful, the heroic; their earnest longing 
for objects of superhuman admiration and unearthly love, coul 


never be — suppressed: but the cold materialism of a 


former age, while it discountenanced all indulgence of emotions, 
which it ignorantly deemed unreal and unpractical, encouraged 
only instructive narratives, didactic conversations, and general 
moralities, clothed in a flimsy texture of uninteresting fiction ; 
and even the German Tales and Arabian Nights were momen- 
tarily expecting their sentence of banishment from our nurseries. 
But, with. the more earnest inculcation of the reality of an 
unseen world within, around, and above us, in comparison with 
which our material, sensual existence fades away into a very 
nothing, there has naturally arisen a truer appreciation of the 
value of that faculty (nearly allied to faith, if, indeed, it be not 
rather an essential part of faith), which enables us to apprehend 
the invisible; and the mode and degree of its due cultivation 
has accordingly become a problem of very great and general 
interest. It is this problem which Mr. Sewell (we can scarcely 
be afraid of error in assigning him more than an editor’s interest 
in the work) has assayed in “ Rodolph the Voyager,” and which, 





? *The family quite believed the life of the little one was saved, as it seemed to 
them it only could have been, by the interposition of an angel; but they were so 
awed by the circumstance, as scarcely to like speaking of it. The little one could 
only repeat, inanswer toevery question, ‘Oh, such a bonnie lady! sucha sweet lady!’’’ 
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indeed, in the preface to the second volume, he has attempted 
to reduce under the rule and method of art. His descriptive 
wers are undeniable. Many of our readers will recognise 
in the following extract, the graphic horrors of a well-known 
n; unfortunately we must add, they will find in other parts 
its equally well-known theories :— 


‘ As soon as he was ready, the young Count Alasco [the form assumed 
by the tempter] led the way to the banquet hall: and Rodolph followed 
in silence. * * * It was a vast gothic hall, full of guests: there 
was a glare of lights—voices—sounds of mirth and music ; tables spread 
as for a feast ; busy servitors passing to and fro ; a multitude of faces ; 
tumult ; and to Rodolph’s senses, a strange bewildering flickering of 
shifting shapes and colours, in which the real mingled wildly with the 
fantastic—as before an eye just sinking into adream. He endeavoured 
to fix the objects before him, but they moved and floated about under 
his gaze. The voices ran confusedly into each other. His very step 
became unsteady ; and Alasco, taking his arm, led him up to the centre 
of the dais, where, on an elevated seat under a gorgeous canopy, there 
was seated, and presiding at the banquet, a figure—Rodolph, as he 
approached, bashful and overawed, raised one glance to it; but in a 
moment he sickened with indescribable terror. He would even have 
fallen to the ground, but Alasco supported him. 

‘ “Tt is my father,” hesaid: “ he bids you welcome. Be not alarmed. 
Most persons are afraid of him when young. But you will soon be 
accustomed to him.” 

‘ And, without saying more, he led Rodolph to aseat, near, and placed 
himself by his side, at the table. 

‘ Rodolph could scarcely look up. He had seen nothing distinctly. 
The mist was still before his eyes. But he shuddered with an internal 
horror and loathing, such as he had never experienced before, except in 
that awful place to which he had descended with the spirit. 

‘ The young Count seemed resolved to take no notice of his discom- 
posure. He rallied him playfully on his being dazzled with the scene ; 
and on his first introduction to the gaieties of life. Other young men 
were seated at the same table, whom Alasco named to him ; and though 
Rodolph shrunk at first from the expression of their eyes, they addressed 
him with a frankness and freedom which flattered him, and by degrees 
he took part in their conversation. But still, in all that he saw and 
heard, there mingled the same wild fantastic sense of unreality. Even 
the bouquet with which the table was spread was of the same strange 
unearthly character. The viands seemed to change their form. Fruits 
which lay before him, luscious, and purple, and melting into nectar, 
passed in a moment into fragments of ashes. Goblets, which foamed 
with wine, seemed filled the next instant with black and bitter potions. 
Even the vessels and dishes were huddled together in mingled poverty 
and profusion—partly enamelled and jewelled—partly of the meanest 
earthenware, shattered and dirty. And they changed their appearance 
rapidly. Only a few continued fixed. And they were of the most 
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gorgeous decorations—of massive silver and gold. But as Rodolph 
looked at them he was shocked to see them blazoned with sacred names, 
and enamelled with figures of holy things : and their shape reminded 
him of such vessels as he had seen only upon altars within the walls of 
churches. At last he became so giddy, and pained with an indescribable 
sense of fear, that he conceived himself to be seriously ill. At one time 
he thought he must be losing his senses ; but no one round seemed to be 
affected in the same manner. They ate, they drank, they laughed, they 
jested, as if wholly unconscious of the apparent delusion to which 
Rodolph was subjected. If, at times, a bitter contortion of pain clouded 
over the faces of his young companions, it vanished in a moment, and 
Rodolph thought it the illusion of his own diseased eye ; and he was 
about to ask Alasco that he might retire to his own room, and endeavour 
to recover himself.—Rodolph the Voyager, vol. i. p. 125. 


However, these sensations pass away. Alasco’s father claims 
acquaintance with Rodolph’s great grandsire, significantly inti- 
mating that his favours are bestowed to the fourth generation. 
The lovely Countess Amelie seems captivated by the grace of 
Rodolph’s figure ; and in spite of warning voices from his guar- 
dian spirit, in spite of the alarming mystery which continually 
pervades the castle, and ever and anon manifests itself in some 
startling apparition, as when from the flowers in Amelie’s bosom 
‘there protruded something black—flattened, quivering, hissing 
‘—a serpent’s head ’—Rodolph allows himself to be completel 
absorbed by the whirlpool of dissipation which he has entered. 
His delusion lasts not a week: on the Sunday evening he 
commits an act of crime, which rends away the thin veil of 
pleasure, and discloses to him the awful realities of the scene in 
which he has been engaged. Alasco shows him his destined 
prison :— 

‘ And motioning to Rodolph to observe silence, he advanced through 
another narrow passage, alike perforated in the thickness of the wall, till 
they reached a small loop-hole ; and Alasco, placing Rodolph before it, 
bade him look down. It was a vast crypt, vaulted with black-ribbed 
arches, and supported on huge stone pillars, fantastically carved into 
capitals of grotesque and monstrous heads of snakes, and tigers, and 
awful fiends. All around it were low, dark-arched recesses, each capable 
of containing a single person, but so contrived that, while Rodolph 
could see into nearly all, none of them commanded the view of another. 
A few torches fastened to the pillars, and emitting a red smoky glare, 
threw light just sufficient to discern what was passing. And from ten 
to twelve figures, wrapped up, from head to foot, in black, stood about 
in little groups, resting upon strange deadly-looking instruments of 
gleaming steel, and apparently waiting for the arrival of a certain 
moment. At last, the great clock of the castle (it was the first time 
Rodolph had heard it, since he entered the walls) began to creak, and 
with a freezing, petrifying clang, its iron tongue told twelve. And the 
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figures in the crypt gathered up their instruments, and moved each to 
their post. A dark archway, at the end of the crypt, opened at the same 
moment ; and one by one, without speaking or looking up, Rodolph saw 
enter through the gloom a number of the same faces, which he had 
observed in the Baron’s hall, radiant with smiles, and buoyant with 
mirth and joy. They came directly from the banquet-room, without 
having changed their gay attire. The plumes were still waving on their 
heads ; the jewels glittering round their necks ; the rich embroidery of 
their robes sparkled in the glow of the torches. But their cheeks were 
pale as ashes—their eyes dead and glassy with fear—their arms clasped 
upon their breasts. Not a word was uttered. But, one by one, they 
were taken by the dark figures, who awaited their approach ; and though 
Rodolph could perceive in them a fearful shudder as the hands of the 
officials touched them, they made no resistance, but followed singly, each 
into one of the vaulted recesses which surrounded the crypt. Rodolph’s 
eye scarcely dared to penetrate into them. In several, a gleam, as from 
polished steel, broke out, as the official removed a vast black curtain 
from some cumbrous machinery of wheels and chains. In another, a 
lurid glare rose up and quivered among the vaults, as from a furnace. 
In each seemed lying some peculiar instrument of torture—cords, and 
pinions, and hammers, and huge nails, and wedges of iron.’—Rodolph 
the Voyager, vol. i. p. 210. 


We regret that the writer of these passages, so powerfully 
gifted with the means of exciting and impressing the imagination, 
should have disqualified himself by his peculiar theories from the 
work which he has undertaken. Unless we are willing that the 
rising generation should imbibe the views, whose full develop- 
ment we have lately seen in ‘ Hawkstone,’ we cannot allow 
‘Rodolph’ to possess their confidence. However edifying the 
principle of duality may appear in the concordant powers and 
mutual condescensions of the Sovereign and the Archbishop, we 
do not wish to see it exemplified in the alternate personation of 
papal emissary and puritan captain by the Evil One himself. 

We have come to the end of our list, and may now congra- 
tulate our readers on a fact, which, at present, pervades our 
lighter literature. We mean the spirit of earnestness and reality 
which is to be found in almost all the books of this character 
which are now published. How rarely, comparatively, do we 
see either novel, tale, or poem, written merely to amuse the 
leisure of the reader, or display the talents of the writer! Almost 
all are the expression of some real feeling, the mode in which 
the ideas of the writer find a desired vent. ‘Thoughts are not 
raked up, or invention racked, in order that books may be writ- 
ten; but books are written, because their authors have that 
within them which seeks expression and embodiment. Nor is 
this any detriment to their efficiency in instruction ; the conver- 
sation of the well-informed man, whose words flow on because 
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his mind impels them, is more valuable, in hours of relaxation, 
than the set lecture carefully composed to meet the comprehen- 
sion of the audience. If the latter conveys more information to 
the predisposed and attentive mind, the former invests it with the 
interest of living power, and arrests even the careless by its 
energetic tones. ‘This, indeed, is the only true mode of com- 
bining instruction with amusement: if it be not the natural 
product of the writer’s mind, but the laboured composition of 
the conscious teacher, the fraud is sooner or later detected, and the 
detection produces a feeling of soreness at the supposed injury, 
which may baffle all the well-intended efforts of the author. The 
limits, too, of this species of writing are more generally recog- 
nised ; for it is not every kind of instruction which will bear this 
forced union with amusement. There is much that we can learn 
only by direct work, by consecutive thought and laborious inves- 
tigation; there is much also that we learn, almost unconsciously, 
by the ever-changing flow of events, by the thousand little 
circumstances which scarce attract our notice at the time, and 
retain no place in our memory afterwards, but which have con- 
tributed, without our knowledge, each by its own slight and 
silent impression, to ripen, change, and mould our character. 
This latter kind may be gained, perhaps even better, by the 
indirect instruction of tale or song; the former certainly cannot. 
Physical knowledge belongs chiefly to the former species ; 
ethical, more generally, to the latter. The one can scarcely be 
conveyed in any other form than that of the direct lecture ; the 
other is more widely impressed on us by the exhibition of life 
and action. Hence we see, why it is a mistake, on the one hand, 
to introduce such remarks as that, ‘ this piece of wheatstraw 
‘ contains more than sixty per cent. of silica, or flint, in its com- 
‘ position,’ (Marryat’s Mission, vol. i. p. 56;) and on the other, 
to indulge in long disquisitions or moral lectures. The one is 
trespassing on an improper topic; the other diverging from the 
professed method of instruction. The object should be, to im- 
part ethical information through the medium of human action ; 
to give, as it were, the quintessence of ordinary life, by com- 
bining, in a short period, and under striking relations, those 
consecutive series of incidents which are commonly spread over 
a large space of our actual existence. It is, in short, an effort to 
enable the young to dispense with the fatal law—zraOijara, 
pa0inara,—to evade the necessity of actual trial, and make the 
experience of others their own, not by a mere acceptance of its 
results, (a process almost proverbially impossible,) but by a safe, 
because a mimic, passage through the fiery ordeal. 


























































Art. V.—1. Philip van Artevelde, a Dramatic Romance. By 
Henry Taytor. London: Moxon. 

2. Edwin the Fair, an Historical Drama ; and Isaak Comnenus, 

a Play. By Henry Taytor. 24mo. London: Moxon. 


Ir is not on the first publication of a considerable literary work, 
that its peculiar character is likely to be duly estimated. Even 
when such a work has met with the favourable reception which has 
welcomed most of Mr. Taylor’s dramas, they are read too hastily to 
be carefully weighed ; and the impression made by them, whether 
of an agreeable or disagreeable sort, is confused, if not obliterated, 
by a crowd of new books, before it has had time to digest itself 
into anything like a critical judgment. In the fever of contem- 
porary literature, those who have time to admire, have yet hardly 
time to attend or reflect ; and it is not till the merit of a work 
has been attested by its frequent recurrence to our memory, or 
the permanence of its hold upon the public mind, after other 
works, not less popular at first, have drifted past it into oblivion, 
that we care to ask ourselves, what is the special character of the 
work that has interested us; what are its true claims upon our 
regard, and what its ultimate chances of maintaining its ground 
with a posterity so rich, that it can afford to neglect much that 
would once have been prized. 

In forming an estimate of any writer, we are much assisted 
by having a considerable mass of his writings at once before us. 
Qualities of his mind, but slightly indicated in one production, 
are stamped more strongly upon another; we take an ampler 
survey of the region in which his genius dwells; and following 
it through all its native haunts, we learn to discriminate between 
what is essential to it, and what is accidental, and to understand 
it alike in its excellences and its limitations. To this more com- 
prehensive survey of Mr. Taylor’s poetry, we are invited by the 
recent republication of his dramas in two small and cheap pocket 
volumes, such as of themselves prove not only a continued, but 
an increased circulation. Of these dramas, the last has now 
been several years before the world, and a much longer time 
has elapsed since the appearance of the first, which has for a 
considerable period been out of print. ‘There is a peculiar interest 
in tracing the progressive development of a high poetic faculty 
through a series of successive works. In the works now before 
us, we trace a-gradual enlargement and elevation of that faculty, 
as well as an increased dexterity in the use of its resources. 
There are, however, many accidental circumstances on which 
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the efficient value of a work depends, as well as the degree of 
— manifested in it; and we should say, that each of Mr. 

‘aylor’s dramas may be considered as, in some respects, superior 
in attractiveness, though not in merit, to the others. *‘ Isaak 
Comnenus,’ for instance, which is materially improved in the 
present edition by a few singularly judicious alterations, is the 
most fortunate in its plot, the most compact in its action, and 
strikes us, on the whole, as the one which could be most easily 
adapted to the stage. In all the higher attributes of poetry, in 
depth of thought, in imaginative beauty and pathos, and in that 
indescribable union of the graceful and the strong in style, which 
is amongst the highest and rarest proofs of poetic genius, Mr. 
Taylor’s latest work, ‘ Edwin the Fair,’ has the pre-eminence. 
Intermediate between the two, and partaking of the character- 
istics of both, stands ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ the longest and 
the most popular of the three. We should be doing injustice 
both to our readers and to Mr. Taylor, if we endeavoured to 
compress a detailed account of these three works within the limits 
to which we must confine ourselves: we shall therefore restrict 
our critical analysis to the last-named poem, and endeavour to 
illustrate, by quotations taken almust exclusively from it, the 
views which we hold of Mr. Taylor’s poetry in general. 

‘Philip van Artevelde’ is a work so singularly in contrast 
with the poetry which has been most popular in recent times, 
that, on its first publication, it was spoken of as a literary expe- 
riment. We are glad to see by the cheap edition which has 
been called for, after the sale of the previous editions, that this 
experiment has been a successful one. The success of a work 
which had so little to captivate the mere passions or appetites of 
the many, we cannot but regard as creditable to the popular 
taste. It is a common complaint, that little encouragement is 
now given to poetry ; perhaps, however, it would be more just 
to say, that too much was given some five-and-twenty years ago. 
We cannot think that poetry was ever intended to be a lucrative 
art, or that it can become so without sustaining a serious loss, 
and imperceptibly degrading itself to the level of the readiest 
market. Too large a demand will produce too quick a supply. 
Meat cooked before too hot a fire is not the best done; and 
trees that grow too rapidly do not make the best timber. We 
hardly understand how an extraordinary degree of popularity 
can be attained by a poet who does not write for the taste of the 
hour, in a degree scarcely consistent with the illustration of the 
deeper spirit of the age, and unfavourable to that independent 
reliance on himself; that calm but courageous trust in his own 
convictions, instincts, and tastes, that probing of his own nature, 
and slow crystallization of his moral experiences, which are 
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amongst the moral requisites of a great poet. However this 
may be, the popularity of ‘ Philip van Artevelde’ is fully equal to 
what we could have wished or expected, though it has not 
equalled the rapid sale of Lord Byron’s works, many of which, 
by the way, were published in such a form, as to give them the 
same advantage now possessed by works circulated in periodic 
numbers. Indeed, a total absence of immediate success could 
not have been regarded as a proof of want of merit in a work, 
avowedly modelled on principles so opposed to those prevalent 
at the time of its appearance, though now held in little regard. 
In a critical preface, which the author has prefixed to his work, 
he boldly throws down the gauntlet, and declares war on some 
of the strongest prejudices of the age. After commenting ‘on 
‘ the poetical taste to which some of the popular poets of this 
‘ century gave birth,’ poets whose works, he says, ‘ will always 
‘ produce a powerful impression on young readers,’ he proceeds 
as follows :— 


‘ These poets were characterised by great sensibility and fervour, by a 
profusion of imagery, by force and beauty of language, and by a versi- 
fication peculiarly easy and adroit, and abounding in that sort of melody, 
which, by its very obvious cadences, makes itself most pleasing to an 
unpractised ear. They exhibited, therefore, many of the most attractive 
graces and charms of poetry—its vital warmth not less than its external 
embellishments ; and had not the admiration which they excited, tended 
to produce an indifference to higher, graver, and more various endow- 
ments, no one would have said that it was, in any evil sense, excessive. 
But from this unbounded indulgence in the mere luxuries of poetry, has 
there not ensued a want of adequate appreciation for its intellectual and 
immortal part? I confess that such seems to me to have been both the 
actual and the natural result ; and I can hardly believe the public taste 
to have been in a healthy state whilst the most approved poetry of past 
times was almost unread. We may now, perhaps, be turning back to 
it ; but it was not, as far as I can judge, till more than a quarter of a 
century had expired, that any signs of re-action could be discerned. 
Till then, the elder luminaries of our poetical literature were obscured 
or little regarded ; and we sate with dazzled eyes at a high festival of 
poetry, where, as at the funeral of Arvalan, the torch-light put out the 
star-light. 

‘ So keen was the sense of what the new poets possessed, that it never 
seemed to be felt that anything was deficient in them. Yet their defi- 
ciencies were not unimportant. They wanted, in the first place, subject 
matter. A feeling came more easily to them than a reflection, and an 
image was always at hand when a thought was not forthcoming. Either 
they did not look upon mankind with observant eyes, or they did not 
feel it to be any part of their vocation to turn what they saw to account. 
It did not belong to poetry, in their apprehension, to thread the mazes 
of life in all its classes, and under all its circumstances, common as 
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well as romantic, and, seeing all things, to infer and to instruct : on the 
contrary, it was to stand aloof from everything that is plain and true ; 
to have little concern with what is rational or wise ; it was to be, like 
music, a moving and enchanting art, acting upon the fancy, the affec- 
tions, the passions, but scarcely connected with the exercise of the intel- 
lectual faculties. These writers had, indeed, adopted a tone of language 
which is hardly consistent with the state of mind in which a man makes 
use of his understanding. The realities of nature, and the truths which 
they suggest, would have seemed cold and incongruous, if suffered to 
mix with the strains of impassioned sentiment and glowing imagery in 
which they poured themselves forth. Spirit was not to be debased by 
any union with matter, in their effusions ; dwelling, as they did, in a 
region of poetical sentiment which did not permit them to walk upon 
the common earth, or to breathe the common air. 

‘ Writers, however, whose appeal is made so exclusively to the excita- 
bilities of mankind, will not find it possible to work upon them continu- 
ously without a diminishing effect. Poetry of which sense is not the 
basis, though it may be excellent of its kind, will not long be reputed 
to be poetry of the highest order. It may move the feelings and charm 
the fancy ; but failing to satisfy the understanding, it will not take 
permanent possession of the strongholds of fame. Lord Byron, in 
giving the most admirable example of this species of poetry, undoubtedly 
gave the strongest impulse to the appetite for it. Yet this impulse is 
losing its force, and even Lord Byron himself repudiated, in the latter 
years of his life, the poetical taste which he had espoused and pro- 
pagated.’—Philip van Artevelde, pp. X.—xiii. 


Disapproving thus of the substance of the Byronian poetry, 
he has but little respect for Lord Byron’s estimate of character :— 


‘ These imperfections are especially observable in the portraitures of 
human character (if such it can be called) which are most prominent in 
Lord Byron’s works. There is nothing in them of the mixture and 
modification,—nothing of the composite fabric which Nature has assigned 
to Man. They exhibit rather passions personified than persons impas- 
sioned. But there is a yet worse defect in them. Lord Byron’s con- 
ception of a hero is an evidence, not only of scanty materials of knowledge 
from which to construct the ideal of a human being, but also of a want of 
perception of what is great or noble in our nature. His heroes are 
creatures abandoned to their passions, and essentially, therefore, weak of 
mind. Strip them of the veil of mystery and the trappings of poetry, 
resolve them into their plain realities, and they are such beings as, in 
the eyes of a reader of masculine judgment, would certainly excite no 
sentiment of admiration, even if they did not provoke contempt. When 
the conduct and feelings attributed to them are reduced into prose, and 
brought to the test of a rational consideration, they must be perceived 
to be beings in whom there is no strength, except that of their intensely 
selfish passions,—in whom all is vanity; their exertions being for 
vanity under the name of love or revenge, and their sufferings for vanity 
under the name of pride. If such beings as these are to be regarded 
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as heroical, where in human nature are we to look for what is low in 
sentiment, or infirm in character ? 

‘ How nobly opposite to Lord Byron’s ideal was that conception of an 
heroical character which took life and immortality from the hand of 
Shakspeare :-— 


“« Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 


” 9 


In my heart’s core ; aye, in my heart of heart.” ’"— 


Philip van Artevelde, pp. Xv. Xvi. 


We agree, in the main, with Mr. Taylor’s estimate of Lord 
Byron’s poetry, though we must dissent from the judgment 
which he pronounces on Mr. Shelley. Of the latter, and of the 
we belonging to what he calls the ‘ phantastic school,’ Mr. 

aylor says :— 


‘ They would transfer the domicile of poetry to regions where reason, 
far from having any supremacy or rule, is all but unknown, an alien 
and an outcast ; to seats of anarchy and abstraction, where imagination 
exercises the shadow of an authority, over a people of phantoms, in a 
land of dreams.’—P. xx. 


We do not think that, in Mr. Shelley, the faculty of thought 
was eclipsed by that of imagination. We know of no modern 
poet in whose works passages of subtle, comprehensive, or 
vigorous thought, are to be found in more compressed language. 
In judgment Mr. Shelley was deficient, and in moral deliberation 
still more so. The consequence was, that he had flung himself 
upon opinions on religious and social subjects, so extravagantly 
erroneous, that much of his reasoning goes for nothing; the 
ultimate conclusions at which he arrived, and his whole process 
of thought, retaining that obliquity which was impressed upon 
them by the error in his postulates. It is to the defects in his 
moral nature, and his absence of spiritual faith, that we attribute 
mainly the defects in his poetic judgment, and the degree in 
which his extraordinary gifts, both of thought and imagination, 
were rendered nugatory. Neither are we sure how far we agree 
with Mr. Taylor's statement, that ‘ poetry, of which sense is not 
the basis, though it may be excellent of its kind, will not long 
be reputed to be poetry of the highest order.’ If by the word 
sense Mr. Taylor means judgment, we readily grant that the 
faculty is as necessary in the delineation of an Ariel or Caliban, 
as of Othello, and that it is not more found in the simplest and 
most familiar of Mr. Wordsworth’s poems, than in that sublimest 
of his works, his mystical ‘ Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 


' tality ;’ but, if he means that no poetry is of first-rate excellence, 


except that which rests on common life, we must protest against 
such a limitation of the ample region of poetry. We apprehend 
that the examples of Homer, of /schylus, of Shakspere, of 
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Milton, and especially of Dante, are sufficient to prove, not only 
that poetry has its supernatural region as well as its natural; 
but that the region above the line of perpetual snow, the less 
earthly department of poetry, is not less ample than that where 
the goatherd may freely range, and the shepherd’s song is heard. 
It is true, that a human interest must ever mingle with that 
which is more than human; we should tire of the fairies in 
the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ but for Hermia and Helena; 
and the poet will ever have to twine together a coarser with a 
finer thread, if his work be one of any considerable length: but 
this is hardly sufficient to prove that poetry has no wings, or 
that she can only leave the solid earth by a leap—not a flight. 
The chivalrous sensibility of Petrarca; the moral beauty of 
Spenser; the buoyancy, the freshness, and the grace of our 
earlier lyric poets, can never be degraded to the class of inferior 
poetry; yet, we think, it would be hard to prove, that the 
interests of common life formed the basis of their excellence. 
The truth is, that poetry is a vast world in itself, comprising 
many elements, differently apportioned to different masters. 
In Mr. Taylor’s work we find more of earth and fire than of the 
more fluent or aerial elements, which predominate in the works of 
other poets. In the case of Mr. Shelley and Mr. Coleridge, the 
balance, perhaps, inclined in the opposite direction. Every poet 
will value most that particular department in which his own 
strength principally lies; but still we must protest against any- 
thing like a limitation of that world-wide region which belongs 
to poetry. If, however, Mr. Taylor merely means to censure 
that species of poetry which subverts, while it creates nothing ; 
which, instead of introducing us to a new world, throws the 
old world into confusion; which loses the truth of fact without 
giving us the truth of idea,—in this sense we sympathize with his 
dislike to the ‘phantastic school,’ as thoroughly as with that which 
he expresses against the poetry which consists only in exaggera- 
tion and convulsion. 

We shall not, however, inquire very deeply into Mr. Taylor's 
theory,—we have more attractive matter before us. Poetry, 
indeed, written according to a theory, could not but be deficient 
in that inspiration, in conjunction with which the poet’s labour 
and care are alone available. We rejoice, therefore, to find 
that Mr. Taylor’s ‘critical views have rather resulted from com- 
position than directed it.’ This we should have expected. In 
the whole of ‘ Philip van Artevelde’ we find a reality, which 
belongs only to the genial products of the mind, to those works 
which do not merely take their mould from the plastic mind, but 
= out of it as a tree from the soil, and partake of its substance. 

t is throughout consistent with itself; and though the author 
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warns us ‘ that the actual works of men will not bear to be 
measured by their ideal standards,’ we must say, that the poem 
before us is an admirable illustration of the poetic principles 
embodied in the preface. 

Were we to describe ‘ Philip van Artevelde’ in one word, we 
should say it was a solid work. In its extreme thoughtfulness 
it preserves the better characteristics of our age; but those who 
have only been in the habit of reading poetry as a trivial amuse- 
ment, or a relaxation from study, and who are only familiar with 
works produced to gratify the taste of the moment, to stimulate 
the jaded appetite, to flatter the giddy love of the mere ornaments 
of poetry, or an effeminate dependence on its sensual part,—all 
those persons will be at first surprised at finding themselves con- 
fronted with a work so solid in its materials, so manly in its 
structure, so severe in its style, and so gravely impressive in 
spirit and general tendency, as that which is now before us. It 
is full of the philosophy of practical life; and in this respect it is 
analogous to many productions of an age which has occupied 
itself with the philosophy of all subjects. It is, however, full 
also of practical life itself, not exhibited merely with reference 
to its picturesque peculiarities, or swathed in the folds of a 
costume which hides the limbs beneath it, and renders motion 
next to impossible, but life considered in relation to the business 
of life, and illustrated by pictures taken from the broad high- 
ways of life. It is full, too, of action. Properly speaking, we 
have had but little of action, though abundance of movement, in 
modern poetry. Convulsion is not action. It is less of an effort 
to leap across the room, than to stand erect under the pressure 
of a heavy weight; and so we should say that the mere resistance 
of violent passion was more worthy of the name of action, than 
the paroxysms of unrestrained energies, stimulated only from 
without. The action of Philip van Artevelde appears to us to 
differ from that of Lord Byron’s tales, as the swelling of a 
muscle differs from the swelling of a tumour, or the exertions of 
the athlete from the throes of hysterical weakness. Genuine 
action proceeds from the will, and therefore true active energy 
implies something of self-control and self-government, as well as 
of impulse. Such is the action which we find in the world 
among men qualified to effect anything great, and such is the 
action in which this poem abounds. 

Before introducing our readers to the hero of the work, we 
must make them acquainted with its subject, for which purpose 
we shall quote from the Introduction. 

In the fourteenth century the Flemish towns were the most opulent 
and considerable in Europe ; and of these, Ghent and Bruges were, in 
size, wealth and population, perhaps scarcely inferior even to Venice. 
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They were of right subject to the Earl of Flanders, and, in ordinary 
times, he exercised by his bailiffs the powers of sovereignty in them : 
but they had secured various franchises and immunities, which they 
guarded with jealousy, and which, when need was, they rose in arms to 
defend. On such occasions they were seldom all joined in a league 
together ; for the trading interests of several of them were in some 
respects opposite, and some would generally remain subject to the Earl, 
and at war, therefore, with those which leagued against him. 

‘These towns were not only asunder one from another, but each one 
was commonly divided by parties within itself. The towns consisted 
each of various crafts or guilds, as the weavers, the fullers, the clothiers, 
the mariners, &c., and some of these crafts were occasionally well affected 
towards the Earl, at the same time that others were disposed to rebel- 
lion. But the chief opposition was between the rich inhabitants and 
the poor. The rich wished for peace and repose ; the poor were eager 
for war, which, in that age, when most men were warlike, was perhaps 
the best trade that a poor man could follow. When, therefore, any of 
these towns was in rebellion, there was generally a peace-faction within 
it, which rose or fell in importance according to the varying circum- 
stances of military success or failure. ™ . * * 

‘Such was the beginning of a war, which continued for several years, 
between the Earl of Flanders and the town of Ghent, and in which the 
principal towns on the part of the Earl were Bruges, Oudenarde, Den- 
dermonde, Lisle, and Tournay; and those on the part of Ghent were 
Damme, Ypres, Courtray, Grammont, Poperinguen, and Messines:—A 
war which in its progress extended to the whole of Flanders, and 
excited a degree of interest in all the civilised countries of Europe, for 
which the cause must be sought in the state of European communities 
at the time. It was believed that entire success on the part of Ghent 
would bring on a general rising, almost throughout Christendom, of the 
Commonalty against the Feudal Lords and men of substance. The 
incorporation of the citizens of Paris, known bythe name of “ the Army 
with Mallets,” was, according to the well-known chronicler of the period, 
“all by the example of them of Ghent.” Nicholas le Flamand deterred 
them from pulling down the Louvre, by urging the expediency of wait- 
ing to see what success might attend the Flemish insurgents. At 
Rheims, Chalons on the Marne, at Orleans, Beauvoisin, the like designs 
were entertained. “The rebellion of the Jacquerie,” says Froissart, 
“was never so terrible as this was likely to have been.” Brabant, 
Burgundy, and the lower part of Germany, were in a dangerous condi- 
tion ; and in England Wat Tyler’s rebellion was contemporaneous, and 
not unconnected with what was going on in Flanders. —Philip van 
Artevelde, pp. xxiii. xxiv. xxvii. xxviii. 


The war has raged for many years, and with many alternations 
of fortune. The advantages gained from time to time are 
rendered profitless by want of union on the part of the Flemish 
towns, and at last the necessity of choosing a chief of command- 
ing character makes itself felt. The person chosen is Philip van 
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Artevelde, the son of Jacques van Artevelde, who, for a long 
eriod, had been at the head of the popular party, and governed 
landers with wisdom and success. His services, however, did 

not protect him from the proverbial inconstancy of the multi- 

tude, and he was murdered in his own house during a sudden 
insurrection of the people. He had been in close political con- 
nexion with King Edward the Third of England (whose wife, 

Queen Philippa, had stood godmother to his son Philip), and 

his downfal had been occasioned by an attempt on his part to 

substitute the issue of Edward for that of the Earl of Flanders 
in the inheritance of that territory. Mr. Taylor has been for- 
tunate in his subject. “It is unhacknied; and though so far 
unfamiliar to us, that the English reader does not come to it 
with a mind pre-occupied, or with sympathies already bespoken, 
the theme is one of much interest, philosophical as well as social ; 
for it was at this period, and on Flemish ground, that Europe 
first beheld those two antagonistic powers, the fendal principle and 
the spirit of trade, meeting in hostile array, and first listened to the 
first trumpet notes of a contest whose issue hangs still in sus- 
pense. The struggle is one tame enough now, when momentous 
changes take place almost as imperceptibly as the lapse of years 
that occasions them; but, at its commencement, it abounded in 
romantic incidents, which Mr. Taylor has known how to turn to 
account, and some of which he has recorded almost in the words 
of their chronicler, Froissart. ; 
In one respect, Mr. Taylor resembles Lord Byron. His con- 
ception of a hero, at least as exemplified in the work before us, 
corresponds in a singular degree with his general views of poetry. 

His style is also in striking harmony with both; and from this, 

we should say, results that admirable keeping which is one of 

the chief merits of the poem. 
Artevelde is presented to us, for the first time, discussing the 
chances of the times :— 


‘ Artev. I never looked that he should live so long. 
He was a man of that unsleeping spirit, 
He seemed to live by miracle : his food 
Was glory, which was poison to his mind 
And peril to his body. He was one 
Of many thousand such that die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment, known to few. 
Then comes the man who has the luck to live, 
And he’s a prodigy. Compute the chances, 
And deem there’s ne’er a one in dangerous times 
Who wins the race of glory, but than him 
A thousand men more gloriously endowed 
Have fallen upon the course ; a thousand others 
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Have had their fortunes foundered by a chance, 
Whilst lighter barks pushed past them ; to whom add 
A smaller tally, of the singular few 
Who, gifted with predominating powers, 
Bear yet a temperate will and keep the peace. 
The world knows nothing of its greatest men. 
F. John. Had Launoy lived he might have passed for great, 
But not by conquests in the Franc of Bruges. 
The sphere, the scale of circumstance, is all 
Which makes the wonder of the many. Still 
An ardent soul was Launoy’s, and his deeds 
Were such as dazzled many a Flemish dame. 
There ‘ll some bright eyes in Ghent be dimmed for him. 
Artev. They will be dim and then be bright again. 
All is in busy, stirring, stormy motion, 
And many a cloud drifts by, and none sojourns. 
Lightly is life laid down amongst us now, 
And lightly is death mourn’d: a dusk star blinks 
As fleets the rack, but look again, and lo! 
In a wide solitude of wintry sky 
Twinkles the re-illuminated star, 
And all is out of sight that smirch’d the ray. 
We have not time to mourn. 
F.. John. The worse for us ! 
He that lacks time to mourn, lacks time to mend. 
Eternity mourns that. ’Tis an ill cure 
For life’s worst ills, to have no time to feel them. 
Where sorrow ’s held intrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 
Yet such the barrenness of busy life ! 
From shelf to shelf Ambition clambers up 
To reach the naked’st pinnacle of all, 
Whilst Magnanimity, absolved from toil, 
Reposes self-included at the base. 
But this thou know’st. 
Artev. Else had I little learn’d 
From my much learn’d preceptor.’ 
Philip van Artevelde, pp. 20, 21. 


The scene from which we have quoted exhibits him chiefly in 
his meditative qualities: before long, however, we find him 
ruling an insurgent populace with the skill of one who had been 
all his life accustomed to the work. We do not, however, agree 
with those who regard Philip van Artevelde as the balanced union 
of the contemplative and practical powers. Such a character 
would seem to us rather to embody an abstract and arbitrary 
conception of excellence, than to have been taken from human 
nature. It is indeed true, that among the many different sorts 
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of ideal to which human characters, like human faces, may be 
referred, no single one can be found in actual life which so unites 
the opposite excellences of our nature, that it can be considered 
paramount over all the others, and itself the great central type of 
humanity. Human society is ministered to by men possessed of 
very various gifts: each man, however superior he may be to 
others in some respects, is inferior in others; and the whole 
body is bound together in harmony by this very inequality, 
which makes every man stand in need of his neighbour, while 
each is himself needed in his place. If particular persons were 
not more amply endowed with. the contemplative than the prac- 
tical powers, truth would grow to be valued merely in proportion 
as the discovery of it ministered to action; an error, in our 
opinion, not less unphilosophical than would be the converse one 
of valuing action only as it seasons wisdom with experience. 
Human life, in fact, is the meeting point of many and infinite 
necessities and powers, by us imperfectly apprehended. To 
subordinate one of these to another, would be as fatal a mistake 
as to subordinate one virtue to another, truth to charity, or 
mercy to justice: the excellency so degraded would virtually be 
reduced from the infinite to the finite. From this species of 
rationalistic error society is preserved by a diversity of gifts, 
which makes it natural to particular persons to appreciate par- 
ticular objects more than others, and to follow out to the utmost 
the different pursuits of life. Great men, it is true, unite facul- 
ties seldom found in conjunction; but these are seldom the 
faculties conversely opposed to each other, and the union effected 
never amounts to anything like an exact balance. Philip van 
Artevelde is, perhaps, in the main a character of intellect, but 
his mental faculties are by no means those which are the anti- 
thesis of the practical energies. He seldom touches on abstract 
subjects. We find in him no tendency to @ priori views of things, 
and he is fonder of exercising his understanding than his reason. 
He has no pretensions to metaphysical philosophy, though in an 
unusual degree a deliberate, thoughtful, grave-hearted man. He 
is a keen observer, and possesses in an equal degree the faculty 
of reflection. He looks things boldly in the face, sees them 
clearly and sedately, judges of them with a prompt accuracy, 
and acts vigorously. His temperament is calm, but not cold, 
though abounding more with suppressed than expressed feeling. 
He is solidly passionate to a degree of which more tumultuous 
natures are incapable; natures which boil over so quickly, that 
they cannot take in much heat. His moral being is deep, 
though not wide; and though not ungenerous, he has that 
abiding feeling of self which generally clings to strong substan- 
tive characters who have not devoted themselves to some noble 
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cause which lifts them above themselves. On the whole, though 
with many grave defects, which are illustrated in the sequel of 
the work, and on which we need not yet comment, he is a cha- 
racter built upon the heroic mould, and eminently qualified b 
its strength to resist the shocks that invest a character wit 
tragic interest, while he is neither so lofty or so pure as to 
prevent our discerning in his adversities that poetic justice which 
bears so important a part in tragedy. Above all, Philip van 
Artevelde is an efficient character. The sailing of a vessel de- 
pends as much upon its trim as its build; and there is a certain 
delicate equipoise of the human powers which, in measuring the 
individual’s chances of success, require at least as much to be 
taken into account as the magnitude of those powers. Those 
qualities of understanding and will, which form the basis of 
Artevelde’s character, harmonize so well with his moral nature, 
and are so aptly supported by his robust temperament, that 
their collective weight exceeds that which they would possess if 
less perfectly united, as much as the product of numbers multi- 
plied into each other exceeds their sum when added together. 

Such a character is but little likely to be understood until it 
has been tried. It is thus that the citizens of Ghent discuss 
their future chief :— 


‘ Prov. Him! did ye say? Choose him for Captain ? So! 

Then look about you in the morning, friends, 
For ye shall find him stirring before noon ; 
The latest time o’ the day is twelve o’ the clock ; 
Then comes he forth his study with his book, 
And looking off and on like parson preaching, 
Delivers me his orders. 

A Burgess. Nay, Provost, nay ; 
He is a worthy and a mild good man, 

And we have need of such. 

Chap. He’s what you say; 
But ’tis not mildness of the man that rules 
Makes the mild regimen. 

Prov. Who’s to rule the fierce ? 
“T prithee, Van den Bosch, cut not that throat ; 
Roast not this man alive, or for my sake, 

If roast he must, not at so slow a fire ; 

Nor yet so hastily impale this other, 

But give him time to ruminate and foretaste 
So terrible an end.” Mild Philip, thus, 
Shall read his lecture of humanity. 

Chap. Truly the tender mercies of the weak, 
As of the wicked, are but cruel.’ 

Philip van Artevelde, p. 24. 


In the next scene Van den Bosch seeks out Artevelde. Vanden 
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Bosch is a blunt, massive character, broadly and vigorously drawn. 
For some time he has been one of the principal White Hood 
chiefs, but recent events have brought his energies toa check. No 
amusement, not even that of rebellion, can be carried on without 
funds. The gravest political questions are brought to a crisis 
by vulgar considerations of pounds shillings and pence. Van 
den Bosch carries matters with a high hand among the mob, 
but the wealthy burghers are more than a match for him. It is 
in vain that he reminds them that war is exercise, that exercise 
makes men hungry, and that he requires 500 marks to provide 
food for his bands. This is touching them in a sensitive part. 
The middle class of Flanders are described by Mr. Taylor with 
a caustic wit. They serve two masters; they are placed between 
the rich and the poor, in virtual dependence on both. Their 
lives have been passed in money-making ; they have neither the 
independence of poverty nor wealth; they have neither the chi- 
valrous honour of the higher orders, nor that honesty of impulse 
which belongs to the lower. They are considerate; but their 
intellectual measure is one of profit and loss, and as they have 
little respect for a loyalty that interferes with their gains, so 
their enthusiasm for freedom is much qualified when they dis- 
cover that the quest of it is not always consistent with safety. 
On this occasion, however, the cause of money and security are 
one ; and Van den Bosch is not long in discovering that, even in 
the midst of convulsion, the game has to them been a game of 
trade, and that they are far less likely to pay the troops they 
have employed, than to make a separate peace and basely sur- 
render the chiefs of the war faction to the Earl of Flanders. 
The‘crisis isa perilous one ; and Van den Bosch perceives that he 
himself does not possess that weight of character necessary for 
one who has to balance contending interests. The monied 
classes, he sees, will need for their ruler a man of reflection, and 
he is aware that the lowest dregs of the populace always seek a 
man of station to lead them on. To Philip van Artevelde, 
therefore, he betakes himself, a man who, having hitherto lived as 
a recluse, enjoys that great repute which the many are apt to feel 
for one of whom they have heard often, but whom they have 
seldom seen. The position which Van den Bosch wishes Philip 
van Artevelde to assume is, at the present juncture, hardly one 
which would recommend itself to a wise man. But a companion 
in arms of Van den Bosch has already well observed— 


‘ There is no game so desperate which wise men 
Will not take freely up for love of power, 
Or love of fame, or merely love of play. 
These men are wise, and then reputed wise ; 
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And so their great repute of wisdom grows, 
Till for great wisdom a great price is bid, 
And then their wisdom do they part withal : 
Such men must still be tempted with high stakes.’ 
Philip van Artevelde, p. 18. 


Perhaps Artevelde’s assertion, that ‘the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men,’ may have suggested to the reader 
that he was not himself without somewhat of ungratified ambi- 
tion. On this occasion, however, he replies with coldness to the 
instances of Van den Bosch; though after his departure we 
have reason to believe that the course he recommends has not 
now been suggested for the first time to his mind. 


‘ Artev. Is it vain-glory which thus whispers me 
That tis ignoble to have led my life 
In idle meditations—that the times 
Demand me, echoing my father’s name ? 
Oh! what a fiery heart was his! such souls 
Whose sudden visitations daze the world, 
Vanish like lightning, but they leave behind 
A voice that in the distance far away 
Wakens the slumbering ages. Oh! my father! 
Thy life is eloquent, and more persuades 
Unto dominion than thy death deters ; 
For that reminds me of a debt of blood 
Descended with my patrimony to me, 


Whose paying off would clear my soul’s estate.’ 
Ibib. pp. 27, 28. 


The result will be easily guessed: he accepts power, having 
first stated in the most forcible manner all the reasons which 
make that course inexpedient. He does not seem to us greatly 
ambitious: he himself refuses to plead guilty to that accusation, 
even after a long career of success; and Artevelde is one of 
those who know that petty dissimulation is fora great man a 
thing not worth while. In assuming power he obeys the 
strongest instinct, though often an unconscious one, of a strong 
nature, that of labouring in the sphere best suited for its powers: 
and there is much tact shown in the degree in which Artevelde 
attributes his resolution to other causes—the desire of avenging 
his father’s death, and the necessity of being beforehand with 
the times. 

Artevelde is not a character particularly likely to form an 
attachment, and he is described as rather returning the love of 
another than falling in love himself. The Lady Adriana van 
Merestyn is a young, beautiful, and unprotected heiress of 
Ghent, whose affections have been drawn to him by that fascina- 
tion which leads the softer nature to repose upon the stronger 
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and severer. In Part the Second, Artevelde, with equal uncon- 
sciousness, excites in the heart of a woman, who had long since 
‘parted with love and honour too,’ a passion worthy of her 
younger and purer days; yet at no period does he seem to hold 
women in high estimation. His early aspirations have been after 
a manly friendship, ‘passing the love of women;’ and we see 
plainly, that as the Lady Adriana has loved first, so she loves 
most. The scene in which they are first presented to us together 
illustrates well the grace, the purity, the ingenuous sweetness, 
and the devotedness of her character: the part of Artevelde is 
sustained with nothing either of passionate affection or chival- 
rous respect. The author has done right not to sacrifice the 
consistency of his portrait for the sake of picturesque effect. 
Artevelde is, as he always is, true to himself, and he makes love 
after his own fashion. Instead of quoting from this scene, we 
prefer to extract the soliloquy, in which, before claiming her 
hand, he meditates on the dangers to which an alliance with him 
may expose her. 


‘There is but one thing that still harks me back. 
To bring a cloud upon the summer day 

Of one so happy and so beautiful,— 

It is a hard condition. For myself 

I know not that the circumstance of life 

In all its changes can so far afflict me 

As makes anticipation much worth while. 

But she is younger,—of a sex beside 

Whose spirits are to ours as flame to fire, 

More sudden and more perishable too ; 

So that the gust wherewith the one is kindled 
Extinguishes the other. Oh she is fair ! 

As fair as Heaven to look upon! as fair 

As ever vision of the Virgin blest 

That weary pilgrim, resting by the fount 
Beneath the palm and dreaming to the tune 

Of flowing waters, duped his soul withal. 

It was permitted in my pilgrimage 

To rest beside the fount beneath the tree, 
Beholding there no vision, but a maid 

Whose form was light and graceful as the palm, 
Whose heart was pure and jocund as the fount, 
And spread a freshness and a verdure round. 
This was permitted in my pilgrimage, 

And loth am I to take my staff again. 

Say that I fall not in this enterprise— 

Yet must my life be full of hazardous turns, 
And they that house with me must ever live 
In imminent peril of some evil fate. [A pause. 
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Danger from foes—that is a daylight danger— 
Danger from tyrants—that too is seen and known— 
But envious friends and jealous multitudes... . 
In dusk to walk through a perpetual ambush. ... 
[A pause again. 

Still for myself, I fear not but that I, 
Taking what comes, leaving what leave I must, 
Could make a sturdy struggle through the world. 
But for the maid, the choice were better far 
To win her dear heart back again if lost, 
And stake it upon some less dangerous throw.’ 

Philip van Artevelde, pp. 31, 32. 


Notwithstanding the bodings expressed in this soliloquy, 
Artevelde’s love has not the effect of preventing him from 
entering on the career of danger. We ought, perhaps, to 
regard it as one of the influences which urged him to forsake the 
contemplative life he had hitherto led; the same passion which 
has so often enervated the ambitious, being not less powerful to 
stimulate the sluggish. However this may be, when Van den 
Bosch next visits the recluse, he finds him prepared to assume 
the command of Ghent. Van den Bosch proceeds to instruct 
his inexperienced successor in the course most expedient at the 
present juncture. But his exhortations are quickly cut short. 
Artevelde is not a man much given to asking advice. From the 
eminence of an independent position he has long studied the 
humours of the people, and the fortunes of their various leaders ; 
and he now, in a very few words, informs one of the most 
powerful of those leaders, that there has been a fatal flaw in 
his system of government. To be permanently successful, the 
energy that overawes must be united with the justice that dis- 
criminates, in order that the animal impulse of fear may be 
elevated into the habit of respect; and the unoffending must 
feel that they have a protector in their master :— 


‘ Artev. Had he been slain ’twere well : 
Had others been ’twere not. If I rule Ghent, 
No man shall charge me that his life or goods 
Are less secure than mine, so he but keep 
The laws that I have made. Believe me, Peter 
Thy scheme of rule is too disorderly. 
Thy force still spends and not augments itself. 
To make the needy and the desperate thine, 
Thou gav’st them up the plunder of the rich ; 
Now these, grown desperate and needy too, 
Raise up a host against thee ;—whereupon, 
No spoil remaining, thy good friends depart.’ 
Ibid. pp. 42, 43. 
FF 2 
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We must quote the scene in which Artevelde is elected 
chief :— 
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‘ Artev. My friends, I thank you for the good respect 

In which you hold me ; sirs, I thank you all. 

You say that for the love you bore my father, 

You and your predecessors, you’d have me 

What he was once,—your captain. Verily 

I think you do not well remember, sirs, 

The end of all the love ye bore my father. 

He was the noblest and the wisest man 

That ever ruled in Ghent : yet, sirs, ye slew him ; 

By his own door, here where I stand, ye slew him! 

What then am I to look for from your loves ? 

If the like trust ye should repose in me, 

And then in like wise cancel it,—my friends, 

That were an ill reward. 
Several Burgesses. Nay, Master Philip ! 
Artev. Oh sirs! I know ye look not to such end, 

Nor may it be yourselves that bring it round ; 

But he who rules must still displeasure some, 

And he should have protection from the many 

So long as he shall serve the many well. 

Sirs, to that end his power must be maintain’d ; 

The power of peace and war, of life and death, 

He must have absolute. How say ye, sirs ? 

Will ye bestow this power on me ? if so, 

Shout “ Artevelde,” and ye may add to that, 

“ Captain of Ghent,”—if not, go straightway home. 

[AU shout, “ Artevelde, Captain of Ghent !” 

Artev. So be it. 

Now listen to your Captain’s first command. 

It has been heretofore the use of some 

On each cross accident, here or without, 

To cry aloud for peace. This is most hurtful. 

It much unsettles brave men’s minds, disturbs 

The counsels of the wise, and daunts the weak. 

Wherefore my pleasure is, and I decree 

That whoso shall but talk of terms of peace 

From this time forth, save in my private ear, 

Be deem’d a traitor to the town of Ghent 

And me its Captain ; and a traitor’s death 

Shall that man die. 


Burgesses. He shall, he shall, he shall. 
We'll kill the slave outright. 
Artev. No: mark me further. 


If any citizen shall slay another 
Without my warranty by word or sign, 
Although that slayer be as true as steel, 
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This other treacherous as Iscariot’s self, 
The punishment is death. [A pause. 
Ye speak no word. 
What do we fight for, friends? for liberty ? 
What is that liberty for which we fight ? 
Is it the liberty to slay each other ? 
Then better were it we had back again 
Roger d’Auterne, the bailiff. No, my friends, 
It is the liberty to choose our chief 
And bow to none beside. Now ye choose me, 
And in that choice let each man be assured 
That none but I alone shall dare to judge him. 
Whoso spills blood without my warranty, 
High man or low, rich man or poor, shall die. 
Burgesses. The man shall die ; he shall deserve to die ; 
We'll kill him on the spot, and that is law. 
Artev. Hold, hold, my friends! yeare too hasty here. 
You shall not kill him ; ’tis the headsman’s part, 
Who first must have my warrant for his death. 
Burgesses, Kill him who likes, the man shall die ; that’s law.’ 
Philip van Artevelde, pp. 43, 44, 45. 


We have already stated that there is a peace party at Ghent ; 
and their negotiations, though secret, have gone so far that the 
Earl of Flanders has proposed terms, including a total amnesty 
for past offences, conditional on 300 citizens, to be chosen by 
himself, being delivered over to his justice. With these terms, 
Sir Guisebert Grutt and Sir Simon Bette, the chief agents in 
effecting this treacherous negotiation, return from Bruges, the 
Earl’s capital ; and they exert every art of underhand persuasion 
to induce the citizens of Ghent to close with these proposals. 
Amongst others, they have engaged as an ally, the Lord of Occo, 
who has promised to be present at the meeting of the people at 
the Stadt-house ; and on whose assistance, though he has him- 
self hitherto fought on the popular side, they rely as sufficiently 
influential to ensure the acceptance of the Earl’s proposals on the 
part of the people. Sir Guy of Occo has other inducements 
beside interest to commit this act of treachery. He has been an 
unsuccessful suitor for the hand of the Lady Adriana; and he 
hates Philip van Artevelde as his rival. He knows enough of 
him, however, to fear him as well as to hate him; and he isin the 
act of engaging a couple of burgesses to assassinate him, when dis- 
turbed by an unexpected visit from his intended victim. There 
is much humour in the consternation occasioned by this surprise. 
With a few skilful words Philip van Artevelde converts his 
intended murderers into staunch friends; and a few more are 
sufficient to make Occo believe that his plots have been dis- 
covered, and to deter him from making his appearance at the 
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meeting. The scene we have last quoted exhibits Artevelde as 
aman prepared for action, and the fact that the Earl’s com- 
missioners are also the men, whose treason was the cause of his 
father’s death, makes him resolve at once upon the only course 
by which the safety of the revolutionary cause could be insured. 
It is thus that he ruminates on his position :— 


‘ Artev. To be the chief of honourable men 
Is honour ; and if dangerous, yet faith 
Still binds them faster as the danger grows. 
To be the head of villains,—what is that 
But to be mind to an unwholesome body— 
To give away a noble human soul 
In sad metempsychosis to the brutes, 
Whose carrion, else exanimate, but gains 
A moment’s life from this, then so infects 
That all together die the death of beasts. [A pause. 
These hands are spotless yet— 
Yea, white as when in infancy they stray’d 
Unconscious o’er my mother’s face, or closed 
With that small grasp which mothers love to feel. 
No stain has come upon them since that time— 
They have done nothing violent— 
Of a calm will untroubled servants they, 
And went about their offices, if here 
I must not say in purity, in peace. 
But he they served,—he is not what he was. 

(A Party pass the window, and a voice cries, ‘‘ The Lion for Flanders.”’) 
That cry again ! 
Sir knights, ye drive me close upon the rocks, 
And of my cargo you're the vilest bales, 
So overboard with you! What, men of blood ! 
Can the son better auspicate his arms 
Than by the slaying of who slew the father ? 
Some blood may flow because that it needs must, 
But yours by choice—I’ll slay you, and thank God.’ 

Philip van Artevelde, pp. 63, 64. 


The assembly having met at the Stadt-house, and the terms 
being merci | the inclinations of the people are strongly 
marked in favour of peace. In consequence, however, of Occo’s 
absence, the conspirators are not able to carry matters so 
vigorously forward as they had expected; and Artevelde succeeds 
in gaining anaudience. Froissart describes Philip van Artevelde 
as an eloquent man; and his address on this occasion thoroughly 
bears out the chronicler’s assertion. After putting the people into 
good humour, by a well-timed and well-applied eulogy on their 
valiant deeds up to the present time, he appeals vigorously to 
the instincts of anger and of fear; two passions of our animal nature 
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which are easily excited on occasion of those tumultuous as- 
semblies, in which the animal nature ever predominates. He 
reminds them of the cruelties with which the Earl has already 
wreaked his vengeance on his insurgent subjects, and asks 
what man can deem himself safe, if 300 are to be selected for 
punishment at the Earl’s will. Finding the people sufficiently 
excited, he turns suddenly to the two conspirators, and, up- 
braiding them as the betrayers of their fellow-citizens, he 
plunges his dagger into the heart of Grutt; while Bette is, at 
the same moment, stabbed by Van den Bosch. The proposals 
for peace are at once rejected; the Earl’s banner thrown down ; 
and Philip van Artevelde carried off in triumph on the shoulders 
of the people. From this moment he rules supreme. 

We are compelled, by our limits, to hurry over the conclusion 
of Part the First. The main incidents of the story may be told in 
few words. The Earl of Flanders succeeds in cutting off all 
supplies of provisions from the city of Ghent; and the people of 
that city are soon reduced toa state almost of starvation. Pesti- 
lence follows from the want of food; and never have the horrors 
of plague and famine been more powerfully described than in 
this work :— 


‘ Clara. It is but little. I paid a visit first to Ukenheim, 
The man who whilome saved our father’s life, 
When certain Clementists and ribald folk 
Assail’d him at Malines. He came last night, 
And said he knew not if we owed him aught, 

But if we did, a peck of oatmeal now 

Would pay the debt, and save more lives than one. 
I went. It seem’d a wealthy man’s abode ; 

The costly drapery and good house-gear 

Had, in an ordinary time, betokened 

That with the occupant the world went well. 

By a low couch, curtain’d with cloth of frieze, 
Sat Ukenheim, a famine-stricken man, 

With either bony fist upon his knees, 

And his long back upright. His eyes were fix’d 
And mov d not, though some gentle words I spake : 
Until a little urchin of a child 

That call’d him father, crept to where he sat 

And pluck’d him by the sleeve, and with its small 
And skinny finger pointed : then he rose, 

And with a low obeisance, and a smile 

That look’d like watery moonlight on his face, 

So pale and weak a smile, he bade me welcome. 
I told him that a lading of wheat flour 

Was on its way, whereat, to my surprise, 

His countenance fell, and he had almost wept. 
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Artev. Poor soul! and wherefore ? 

Clara. That I soon perceived. 
He pluck’d aside the curtain of the couch, 
And there two children’s bodies lay composed. 
They seem’d like twins of some ten years of age, 
And they had died so nearly both together 
He scarce could say which first : and being dead, 
He put them, for some fanciful affection, 
Each with its arm about the other’s neck, 
So that a fairer sight I had not seen 
Than those two children, with their little faces 
So thin and wan, so calm and sad, and sweet. 
I look’d upon them long, and for a while 
I wish’d myself their sister, and to lie 
With them in death as they did with each other ; 
I thought that there was nothing in the world 
I could have lov’d so much ; and then I wept. 
And when he saw I wept, his own tears fell, 
And he was sorely shaken and convulsed, 
Through weakness of his frame and his great grief. 
Artev. Much pity was it he so long deferred 
To come to us for aid. 

Clara. It was indeed. 
But whatsoe’er had been his former pride, 
He seem’d a humbled and heart-broken man. 
He thank’d me much for what I said was sent ; 
But I knew well his thanks were for my tears. 
He look’d again upon the children’s couch, 
And said, low down, they wanted nothing now. 
So, to turn off his eyes, 
I drew the small survivor of the three 
Before him, and he snatched it up, and soon 
Seemed quite forgetful and absorbed. With that 
I stole away.’ 

Philip van Artevelde, pp. 95, 96. 


The Lord of Occo has not only effected his escape to Bruges, 
but has also succeeded in carrying off the Lady Adriana; by a 
forced marriage with whom, he expects to enter into possession 
of her broad lands. His villany, however, is disappointed of its 
purpose. At the court of the Earl of Flanders he is domiciled 
with Sir Walter D’Arlon, one of the Earl’s followers, but also, 
in former times, a friend of Artevelde, and still the secret lover 
of Artevelde’s sister, Clara. The Lady Adriana makes her 
injuries known to Sir Walter; and the young knight rescues 
her from her dangerous position, and defies the Lord of Occo to 
deadly combat. In the meantime Artevelde, profiting by the 
desperation of the citizens at Ghent, and by the extravagant 
severity of the only terms of surrender proposed by the Karl, 
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induces them to stake all their fortunes on a single throw; and, 
exchanging the position of the beleaguered to that of the assailant, 
makes a forced march against Bruges. The Earl is surprised in 
his capital. Without leaders, and in a state of intoxication, his 
troops rush forth to engage an enemy whom they despise. They 
fall into an ambuscade prepared for them by Artevelde, and are 
quickly routed. The Earl, with difficulty, makes his escape 
from Bruges just as the conquering army pours into it. Arte- 
velde recovers his bride; and, at the same moment, sentences 
the Lord of Occo to death. To the entreaties of the Lady 
Adriana, that he would spare the life of his enemy, he replies, 
‘ Not though an angel plead.’ Philip van Artevelde is, with 
much consistency, represented as the unflinching advocate of 
justice, which he regards as the great representative form of 
all virtue. In the hour of prosperity he executes on another 
that justice, to which, in the hour of adversity, when treason is 
overtaken with defeat, he himself falls a victim. Justice he 
pronounces to be the truest benevolence ; and the divine depths 
of mercy, or of a love which as truly compasses justice, as it can 
be said to be compassed by it, he seems never to have explored. 
Such is the conclusion of Part the First—the conclu- 
sion, it may be said, rather of a romance than of a drama, 
complete in itself. Before proceeding to Part the Second, 
we shall make a few observations on the structure of this 
work. The author, in observing that his poem is as long as six 
such plays as are acted, apparently refuses to consider the two 
parts of it as two distinct dramas; and it is certain, that while 
the first part without the second would lack a catastrophe of 
sufficient pathos and dignity, the second part without the first 
would fail to impress us with the full character of the hero, as 
well as to develope the full philosophic scope of the poem. 
‘ Philip van Artevelde’ is, properly speaking, what it calls itself, 
a ‘dramatic romance;’ and it is not a little remarkable that 
poetry, so different in its substance from that to which we have 
recently been accustomed, should be presented to us in a form 
which, though long used in Germany, is original in our literature. 
It is interesting to observe the attempts made in an undramatic 
age to push out, in different directions, the old limits of the 
tragic art, so as to suit the genius of modern times. In Goethe's 
‘ Faust’ we are presented with a mass of metaphysical and theo- 
logical reveries embodied in a dramatic form: the present work 
employs the same form, on a scale scarcely less large, to embody 
a philosophy more in harmony with the practical character of 
the English mind. If the abstruse and psychological tragedy of 
Hamlet be regarded as in some sort the type upon which the 
former work was modelled, the scheme of the latter may be con- 
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sidered an expansion of the chronicle drama of Shakspere. 
Judging from the specimen before us, we should say that the 
Dramatic Romance differs from the Historical Drama, much as 
the Historical Drama differs from pure Tragedy: on the one 
hand, it has less of compactness; on the other, its scope is wider. 
There are persons, we know, who regard the drama, written for the 
study, as a literary monster; but with such critics we are far 
from agreeing. Scenic representation is undoubtedly one end 
of the drama, but it is by no means the sole end; nay, it will be 
confessed, that while the powers of a great actor give additional 
force to the passionate parts of a play, the more purely poetic 
portions lose much at the same time by the vulgarising associa- 
tions of the stage. It is true that the greatest tragedies have 
ever been, inclusively, acting plays; but it is true, not less, that 
if we would do justice to the highest tragedies of Shakspere, 
considered in their highest relations, the stage on which they 
are performed must be that of the meditative mind, and the 
imagination alone must simultaneously play all the parts. The 
acting drama is in fact a compromise: it foregoes somewhat of 
dignity, that it may gain in vividness. The drama for the study 
is a compromise also; it relinquishes the animation produced 
by stage effect and popular sympathy, in order to gain an 
ampler and serener field for pure poetry. Something of loss 
seems a necessary condition of development, in all the arts. 
Painting possesses a wider scope than sculpture, but this advantage 
it gains by a sacrifice of certain other advantages connected with 
the uses of the solid material. The art of drawing in chiaroscuro 
is capable of embodying, though with less vividness, a wider 
range of conceptions than the art of painting; and no one who 
has studied Flaxman’s illustrations of Dante can doubt, that the 
advantages derived from colour being once resigned, the art of 
designing in light and shade alone, on a large scale, might, to 
an indefinite extent, enlarge its sphere and embrace a more 
various detail of interest, supposing it first to shake off those 
restricted laws of pictorial composition necessary only for the 
balance of colours, and to work on that wider law suited to itself, 
which hitherto it has felt after but not found. Applying to the 
drama this general law of compensation and compromise, it 
seems to us not unphilosophical for one who rejects the advan- 


tages connected with stage-representation to get rid also of such . 


restrictions, connected with the ordinary structure of the play, 
as limit or embarrass him ; so he forget not that a writer may have 
too much room as well as too little, and that a certain degree of 
mechanical restraint and opposition is needful to the development 
of the powers. In modifying the design of a work it will gene- 
rally be necessary to modify its structure also; indeed, there is 
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no blunder more common than that of altering parts of a system 
without altering other corresponding parts, the result of which 
is ever the creation of a fabric equivocal and heterogeneous. In 
many respects the dramatic has obvious advantages over all 
other kinds of composition; every species of poetic beauty is 
capable of being introduced into it; and the various modifications 
of which it is susceptible, corresponding with the time, the writer, 
or the matter he has to work up, have possibly not even yet 
been exhausted. 

We have no exception, then, to take against Mr. Taylor on 
account of the vast size of the canvass on which he has worked. 
He has presented us rather with a panorama than a picture, an 
effect which would be felt the more if it were not for the absorb- 
ing interest of the principal figure in the various stages of his 
career. What Mr. ‘Taylor has lost is that compactness to which 
tragedy owes, beyond all other forms of composition, its electric 
intensity. What he has gained is chiefly room; and an ample 
sphere, limited by no arbitrary hindrances, is perhaps the first 
requisite demanded by original genius. The room thus gained has 
been well used. Our extracts are chiefly taken from the scenes 
which illustrate the character of the hero, and are therefore 
necessarily incompetent to do justice to those portions of the 
work which are characterized by happy description, by humour, 
by pathos, or by a deep moral and political wisdom. In these 
qualities, however, the poem abounds, while it is almost beyond 
example rich in detached aphorisms and observations on those 
subjects which come home to the ‘business and bosoms of 
men. ‘These materials are put together, at once, with so 
much of vigorous judgment, and so delicate a sense of 
poetic grace, as to invest the whole with a noble and stately 
beauty peculiar to itself. One structural fault, however, we 
must animadvert upon. ‘The interest of the poem is three-fold: 
the personal interest of the hero ; the feminine interest ; and that 
derived from the portraiture of a revolutionary age; all the 
humours of which are successively reflected in Mr. Taylor’s 
‘pictured page.’ The triple cord 1s, for the most part, wound 
together with much skill; but we should say, that in Part the 
First the capture of the Lady Adriana is rather artificially con- 
nected with the progress of the story than an essential part of it. 
The incident is, however, too important, and described at too 
much length, to be considered merely as an episode; and the 
position is one unfavourable to the development of the Lady 
Adriana’s character. Hers is a secret courage, which naturally 
shows itself rather in patient endurance or sudden action than 
in vehement language; and her wisdom, which results from 
rectitude and purity, has no tendency to put itself forward in 
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sententious moral aphorisms. We think, therefore, that the 
lofty and sometimes declamatory indignation with which she is 
forced to repel violence and insult, rather detract from the grace 
and truthfulness of the original sketch. In Part the Second the 
fortunes of the hero and heroine are far more closely entwined. 
Artevelde’s connexion with Elena is one chief cause of his 
downfall, both by exposing him to the treachery of Sir Fleureant, 
and also by shaking the fidelity of his friends. With reference 
to this it will be observed, that after every interview with Elena, 
Artevelde is assailed with some new tidings of calamity, some 
fresh success of the enemy, or desertion of the Flemish towns. 
The ample compass of Mr. Taylor's work will, of course, not 
meet the approbation of those who censure the ordinary romantic 
drama for its disregard of the unities. We are acquainted with 
no blunder more singular than that of those critics who, attach- 
ing themselves to names, not things, have thus applied the rules 
of the ancient tragedy to the modern romantic drama. That the 
modern, as well as the ancient, drama requires a certain unity 
of plot, is obvious, since without unity no work of art whatever 
can possess completeness or proportion, But the question is, as 
to the kind of unity; and if we investigate the question, by 
making that induction from the best specimens of the modern 
stage, which guided Aristotle in his principles with regard to 
the ancient, we shall discover that the unity of plot required by 
the romantic drama, differs as much from that required by the 
classical, as an organic whole differs from a plastic whole ; as a tree 
whose branches, however tortured by the storm, are nourished by 
one root, and converge towards one stem, differs from a statue. 
Observe the difference between the character of Grecian and of 
Gothic architecture. The finite character of the former is essen- 
tial to the definiteness of its proportions; its simple and regular 
features all conduce to one general effect, that of precision and 
completeness. In Gothic architecture, on the other hand, the 
relation of part to part, though not less real, is far more remote. 
We gaze upon the aspiring lines, to look beyond them: we con- 
nect gable with pinnacle, and tower with spire, by imaginary lines 
drawn in the air; and it may be said that half of the mysterious 
fabric we contemplate is invisible to the eye of sense, and 
embodied only to that of the mind. So it is in the classical 
and romantic drama. The character of the former is its defi- 
niteness; that of the latter its suggestiveness: and while in the 
larger plot of the latter all the various interests must indirectly 
be made to converge upon one great central interest, they are, 
notwithstanding, united by a far less visible bond than that 
which cements the unity of the classical tragedy, and the com- 
pleteness resulting is of a far less obvious character. Majesty, 
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we should say, was the chief excellency of the Greek drama; 
hilosophic depth, of the romantic; and it is obvious that, for the 
ar simplicity of plot was necessary ; for the latter, variety. 
With regard to the unities of time and place, we shall content 
ourselves with making one remark, which seems to us conclusive, 
if it be only granted that the instruments employed in every art 
are to be determined by the essential qualities of that art. One 
main characteristic of the romantic drama is its subjective ten- 
dency. The true subject of every modern play is man,—man 
considered not as a part of nature, but as a creature of spiritual 
affections and free-will. The action of the play must proceed 
from the characters, and is successful so far as it illustrates 
them; and the catastrophe ought to set forth some problem of 
our many-sided humanity; not simply to record a decree of 
fate. The genius of the Greek play, on the contrary, was, like 
all the Greek literature, eminently objective; so much so, that 
(a mere external object necessarily supposing the co-existence of a 
being to contemplate it) the chorus, which remained ever on the 
stage, represented the spectators, and embodied the principle of 
public opinion in the Odes and gnomic sentiments that served as a 
commentary on the scene. A single strongly marked character was 
sufficient to give interest to the action: and all that was necessar 
for the plot was, that it should describe an event splendid and poeti- 
cal in itself, and, if possible, closed by some supernatural inter- 
position. It followed, therefore, that the merit of the plot not 
consisting in the connexion between events and their ultimate 
moral causes, but in the closeness with which event followed 
event, the narrowest limits as to time and place must give the 
strictest and most forcible sequence to the progress of those 
events. ‘The modern or metaphysical drama, on the other hand, 
requires, on the very same principle, a very wide limit as to 
time and place, because the passions mature themselves by 
degrees ; character requires a considerable period for its develop- 
ment; and it is only by a comprehensive survey that we are 
enabled to appreciate the inward and philosophical relation of 
outward events to their several ultimate causes in the heart of 
man. Nor can we attach any importance to the objection, that 
change of place and the lapse of a long period, are inconsistent 
with dramatic illusion. The fact is stronger than the theory ; 
and, in this instance, the fact can be easily accounted for. The 
only illusion that takes place in any case is one of the imagina- 
tion, not the senses; and that illusion is voluntary, not involun- 
tary. In witnessing a drama, or looking at a picture, the mind 
of the spectator is not merely open to the reception of passive 
impressions ; a large part of the pleasure which he feels consists 
in the sympathetic exertion of the creative faculties of his mind 
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in the same direction as they have been exerted by the dramatic 
writer or the artist. This may be one reason why it gives us 
pleasure to read of events which it would give us pain to witness 
in real life; why we are dissatisfied with a portrait, which, 
instead of having a suggestive likeness to the original, possesses 
the literal likeness of a carivature, allowing no room for the 
imagination of the beholder; and generally why, in every work 
of imitative art, a diversity from nature, as well as a resemblance 
to nature, is necessary for our satisfaction. 

In- Part the Second, Philip van Artevelde is presented to us 
again, after the lapse of a long period. He has become Regent 
of Flanders, and, as such, has lived in something of royal state, 
though encompassed with the toils of the warrior, as well as the 
cares of the statesman. The substance of his character remains 
unchanged; but the change, so far as it goes, is for the worse. 
He has been prosperous, but prosperity has not improved him. 
The sunshine which softens the fruit, hardens the soil in which 
the fruit-tree grows. If, in fact, the first Artevelde was severe 
and unscrupulous, in Part the Second he has the same defects to a 
greater degree: his character has rather contracted than ex- 
panded; he has become at once imperious and reckless; and 
while his confidence in himself is much increased, the confidence 
of his wise and aged friend, Father John of Heda, is propor- 
tionably diminished. In Part the First, he ponders long before 


accepting from the Lady Adriana a love which might possibly — 


involve her in the troubles of the time: in Part the Second, he 
has no hesitation in seeking that of Elena, though his fortunes 
are in a yet more desperate state. In youth, his aspirations after 
an excellence superior to his own are marked by his love for one 
whose charm consisted in her exquisite freshness, purity, tender 
and self-forgetting fidelity. In mature age, his love is not higher 
than himself (a sign of a character in decay), and it is fixed upon 
one whose connexion with him is inconsistent with his feeling 
respect for her, and who, before they met, has already forfeited 
all claims to respect. He has also suffered calamity ; but adver- 
sity has left him, and left no blessing behind. Artevelde has 
lost his wife; a blow which, we are given to understand, was 
long and bitterly felt, but for which time has worked a seeming 
remedy. He himself says,— 


‘Pain and grief 
Are transitory things, no less than joy. 

* * * as * 
And surely as man’s health and strength are whole, 
His appetites regerminate, his heart 
Re-opens, and his objects and desires 
Shoot up renewed.’ 
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This philosophy of time and pain comes appropriately from 
Artevelde: with the truth of the statement, however, there is an 
error mixed up, and that error we apprehend to be confuted by 
the character of Artevelde himself, as subsequently developed. 
Gentler natures heal their own wounds, as the scars of a pine- 
tree are healed by the exudation of its own gums; but those 
harder natures which, strong in every way, are strong to suffer, 
require a better physician than time, though without time no 
medicine can effect a cure. The appetites are more likely to 
regerminate than the heart to re-open, and renew the nobler of 
its desires. In one of our earlier extracts, Artevelde has been 
informed, that where sorrow is held intrusive, there wisdom will 
not enter. From sorrow he has never shrunk, but to him it has 
brought no accession of wisdom or true power, or ‘aught that 
dignifies humanity.’ Grief, like time, possesses in itself no 
genuine sanatory power. Both are more likely to change or 
conceal our errors than to extirpate them. The mystery of 
healing, like that of life, is more than a mere natural process, 
though it works through natural means. Experience, it is true, 
comes to us chiefly through sorrow, for no amount of mere re- 
gistered observation constitutes experience; and, except through 
suffering, few things are brought truly home to the soul. No 
less true it is, that experience works wisdom; but it works 
wisdom only to the wise. Without a previous wisdom, we are 
incapable of digesting experience; and, by the distinct appre- 
hension of a single new truth, a man may, in a single day, enter 
into possession of an inheritance of experience bequeathed to 
him, but hitherto bequeathed in vain, by adversities foregone. 
The wisdom of Artevelde, if we have rightly understood his 
character, was not of that sort which extracts from sorrow and 
the changes of the world their inmost lore: and, in Part Second, 
we find him not only a less lofty character, but a less wise man 
than in Part First. In comparing the character of Artevelde 
with Lord Byron’s conception of a hero, we contemplated it on 
its better side; it had, however, (as every dramatic character 
must have,) its worse side also: and even Lord Byron’s hero is 
not more entirely of the earth earthly, than the solid and manly, 
yet wholly pagan, character which imparts its philosophic inte- 
rest to the work before us. It is true that he has occasionally 
speculations concerning objects above this visible diurnal sphere, 
but he quickly dismisses such impertinent visitations as ‘ conclu- 
sions inconclusive.’ It is plain that he habitually associates the 
material with the substantial, and connects his idea of reality 
with those visible objects which are, in fact, unreal when com- 
pared with the intentions of pure reason, the mandates of the 
moral sense, or the truths of revelation, and which, but for the 
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sensations of pleasure or pain which give them a reality to the 
senses, could not be regarded as less fantastic than the more 
fleeting visions of a dream. The great difference between Mr. 
Taylor’s and Lord Byron’s conceptions of the heroic character is, 
that in Mr. Taylor’s the regulative principle is within, and there 
is a concentration of the vital functions and purposes, qualities 
in which Lord Byron’s characters are deficient. Considered, 
then, in relation to that which is within, and that which is 
around, the one ideal differs from the other as the animal struc- 
ture differs from the vegetable, and the higher class of animals 
from the lower; but judged by their relation to things above, 
they stand on the same level. In both we find more of that 
earth out of which man was made, and to which the man- 
animal returns, than of that spirit which was breathed into the 
mortal clay, and by that union constituted our humanity. Both 
alike are defective when weighed in the balance of one of the 
most thoughtful of our early poets, Daniel— 


* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !’ 


Self-inclusion and self-dependance we regard as constituting 
the original error of Artevelde’s nature, the vulnerable point, 
without which no character can be truly dramatic. Magnanimity, 
his wise preceptor tells him, in a passage otherwise admirable, 
‘ reposes, self-included, at the mountain’s base; and something 
of this erroneous ideal he seems to have laboured under on his 
way to the mountain’s top. ‘ Men, in their places, are the men 
that stand,’ is one of his maxims. In another passage it is thus 
that he describes the object of his veneration :— 


‘ All my life long 
I have beheld with most respect the man 
Who knew himself, and knew the ways before him, 
And, from amongst them, chose considerately, 
With a clear foresight—not a blindfold courage— 
And having chosen, with a steadfast mind 
Pursued his purposes.’ 


Vigour of will, deliberation, consistent action, these he revered : 
but, as he shows but little thought of that ultimate aim, without 
which all action is worthless, so he exhibits but little reverence 
for that moral law, without which all human deliberation lacks 
its measure, and that Will Supreme, in submission to which all 
finite and relative wills find their only possible freedom. To 
act efficiently is more his aim than to act rightly; and justice 
itself is a dial without a sun to shine upon it. The cause to 
which Artevelde allied himself, whether just or not, seems to 
have been taken up with little reference to its justice. At the 
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declining period of his fortunes, when, as he with characteristic 
dryness remarks, he is ‘ driven upon his friends,’ he is driven 
upon his principles also; and, in one or two of his speeches, we 
have a magnificent vindication of the democratic cause; but 
among his deliberations, when he chooses his side, he gives no 
indication of doing so in obedience to general principles or 
patriotic enthusiasm. Self-respect—that clay foundation of false 
virtue, which supports, and so often finally engulfs, characters 
which are neither built on the rock, nor yet on the sand—has 
been with Artevelde, not merely a regulative principle, but the 
basis of his whole being. In delineating the effect which time 
and success produce on such a moral frame, Mr. Taylor has read 
us a lesson as important as dramatist ever yet conveyed. 

When we first meet with Artevelde in Part the Second, he is 
at the summit of his fortunes; but the wave of his prosperity is 
just toppling over. The young King of France, with the advice 
of his uncles, the Dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, has taken 
the part of his cousin, the exiled Earl of Flanders. Artevelde 
gathers together all his resources; but his chief hope is in his 
English alliance. He despatches Father John of Heda, and 
other ambassadors, to the court of King Richard IL, urging his 
need of prompt succours. In the meantime, though he keeps 
up the spirits of others, it is plain that he has painful forebodings. 
It is thus that he relates a dream to one of his followers:— 


* Artev. Well now it is strange ! 
I never knew myself to sleep o’ horseback, 
And yet I must have slept. The evening’s heat 
Had much oppressed me ; then the tedious tract 
Of naked moorland, and the long flat road 
And slow straight stream, for ever side by side, 
Like poverty and crime—I’m sure I slept. 
Van Ryk. I saw not that you did, my lord. 
Artev. I did; 
Ay, and dreamed too. "I'was an unwholesome dream, 
If dream it was—a nightmare rather : first 
A stifling pressure compassed in my heart ; 
On my dull ears, with thick and muffled peal, 
Came many a sound of battle and of flight, 
Of tumult and distracted cries ; my own, 
That would have been the loudest, was unheard, 
And seem’d to swell the chambers of my brain 
With volume vast of sound I could not utter. 
The screams of wounded horses, and the crash 
Of broken planks, and then the heavy plunge 
Of bodies in the water—they were loud, 
But yet the sound that was confined in me, 
Had it got utterance, would have drowned them all ! 
NO. L.—N. S, GG 
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But still it grew and swelled, and therewithal 
The burthen thickened on my heart ; my blood, 
That had been flowing freshly from my wounds, 
Trickled, then clotted, and then flowed no more : 
My horse upon the barrier of the bridge 
Stumbled ; I started ; and was wide awake. 
"Twas an unpleasant dream. 

Van Ryk. It was, my lord. 
I wonder how I marked not that you slept. 

Artev. I must be wakeful now.’— 

Philip van Artevelde, pp. 157, 158. 


The King of France, before advancing at the head of all the 
chivalry of his realm, sends a herald to Artevelde, summoning ; 
him to instant submission, and fiercely upbraiding him with his 
own revolt, as well as with the crimes of his father. 

Artevelde’s reply to this insulting message, and his vindication 
of his own conduct, fully bear out what we have said of his 
eloquence on a former occasion :— 


‘ Artev. Sir Herald, thou hast well discharged thyself 
Of an ill function. Take these links of gold, 
And with the company of words I give thee 
Back to the braggart king from whom thou cam’st. 
First, of my father :—had he lived to know 
His glories, deeds, and dignities postponed 
To names of barons, earls, and counts (that here 
Are to men’s ears importunately common i 
As chimes to dwellers in the market-place) 
He with a silent and a bitter mirth 
Had listened to the boast: may he his son 
Pardon for in comparison setting forth 
With his the name of this disconsolate earl. 
How stand they in the title deeds of fame? 
What hold and heritage in distant times 
Doth each enjoy—what posthumous possession ? 


. The dusty chronicler with painful search, 
Long fingering forgotten scrolls, indites 
That Louis Male was sometime Earl of Flanders, j 


That Louis Male his sometime earldom lost, 
Through wrongs by him committed, that he lived 
An outcast long in dole not undeserved, 

And died dependent : there the history ends, 
And who of them that hear it wastes a thought 
On the unfriended fate of Louis Male ? 

But turn the page and look we for the tale 

Of Artevelde’s renown. What man was this ? 
He humbly born, he highly gifted rose 
By steps of various enterprise, by skill, 
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By native vigour to wide sway, and took 
What his vain rival having could not keep. 
His glory shall not cease, though cloth of gold 
Wrap him no more, for not of golden cloth, 
Nor fur, nor minever, his greatness came, 
Whose fortunes were inborn : strip me the two. 
This were the humblest, that the noblest, beggar 
That ever braved a storm ! 

Sir F. My lord, your pardon ; 
Nothing was uttered in disparagement 
Of your famed father, though a longer life 
And better would he assuredly have lived, 
Had it seemed good to him to follow forth 
His former craft, nor turn aside to brew 
These frothy insurrections. 

Artev. Sir, your back 
Shows me no tabard, nor a sign beside, 
Denoting what your office is that asks 
A hearing in this presence ; nor know I yet 
By what so friendly fortune I am graced 
With your good company and gentle speech. 
But we are here no niggards of respect 
To merit’s unauthenticated forms, 
And therefore do I answer you, and thus : 
You speak of insurrections : bear in mind 
Against what rule my father and myself 
Have been insurgent : whom did we supplant ?— 
There was a time, so ancient records tell, 
There were communities, scarce known by name 
In these degenerate days, but once far-famed, 
Where liberty and justice, hand in hand, 
Ordered the common weal ; where great men grew 
Up to their natural eminence, and none, 
Saving the wise, just, eloquent, were great ; 
Where power was of God’s gift, to whom he gave 
Supremacy of merit, the sole means 
And broad highway to power, that ever then 
Was meritoriously administered, 
Whilst all its instruments from first to last, 
The tools of state for service high or low, 
Were chosen for their aptness to those ends 
Which virtue meditates. To shake the ground 
Deep-founded whereupon this structure stood, 
Was verily a crime ; a treason it was, 
Conspiracies to hatch against this state 
And its free innocence. But now, I ask, 
Where is there on God’s earth that polity 
Which it is not, by consequence converse, 
A treason against nature to uphold ? 
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Whom may we now call free? whom great? whom wise ? 
Whom innocent ?—the free are only they 
Whom power makes free to execute all ills 
Their hearts imagine ; they alone are great 
Whose passions nurse them from their cradles up 
Tn luxury and lewdness,— whom to see 
Is to despise, whose aspects put to scorn 
Their station’s eminence ; the wise, they only 
Who wait obscurely till the bolts of heaven 
Shall break upon the land, and give them light 
Whereby to walk ; the innocent,—alas ! 
Poor innocency lies where four roads meet, 
A stone upon her head, a stake driven through her, 
For who is innocent that cares to live? 
The hand of power doth press the very life 
Of innocency out! What then remains 
But in the cause of nature to stand forth, 
And turn this frame of things the right side up ? 
For this the hour is come, the sword is drawn, 
And tell your masters vainly they resist. 
Nature, that slept beneath their poisonous drugs, 
Is up and stirring, and from north and south, 
From east and west, from England and from France, 
From Germany, and Flanders, and Navarre, 
Shall stand against them like a beast at bay. 
The blood that they have shed will hide no longer 
In the blood-sloken soil, but cries to heaven. 
Their cruelties and wrongs against the poor 
Shall quicken into swarms of venomous snakes, 
And hiss through all the earth, till o’er the earth, 
That ceases then from hissing and from groans, 
Rises the song—How are the mighty fallen ! 
And by the peasant’s hand! Low lie the proud ! 
And smitten with the weapons of the poor— 
The blacksmith’s hammer and the woodman’s axe. 
Their tale is told ; and for that they were rich, 
And robbed the poor ; and for that they were strong, 
Aud scourged the weak ; and for that they made laws 
Which turned the sweat of labour’s brow to blood,— , 
For these their sins the nations cast them out, 
The dunghills are their death-beds, and the stench 
From their uncovered carrion steaming wide, 
Turns in the nostrils of enfranchised man 
To a sweet savour. These things come to pass 
From small beginnings, because God is just.’ 
Philip van Artevelde, pp. 165—168. 


We are compelled by our limits to pass briefly over the 
sequel. The extracts which we shall give are such as need little 
explanation. With the herald has come into the Flemish camp 
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a certain Sir Fleureant of Heurlée, a retainer of the Duke of 
Bourbon. He is charged with secret instructions on the part of 
his master; and Artevelde is given to understand, that he may 
count on the duke as his friend at the French court, on condi- 
tion of sending back an Italian lady, Elena, formerly the duke’s 
mistress, though now, for a considerable period, a dweller in the 
Flemish camp. The fortunes of Elena are related in a lyrical 
poem, interposed between the first and second part, and written 
with such an approach to the sentimental and ornate style of 
most modern poetry, as to be in singular contrast with the work 
at large. After many calamities, and a blighted affection 
bestowed on an unworthy object, Elena, rather in despair of love 
than from love, has become domiciled in the palace of the Duke 
of Bourbon, as his mistress. The duke treats her unworthily; 
and, it is after resolving to sever the tie, that Elena falls into the 
hands of the Regent, on his taking possession of one of the 
Flemish cities. The Regent shows her kindness and respect. 
and Elena’s gratitude soon ripens into a love which makes her 
fear nothing so much as an exchange of prisoners. In spite of 
the magnificent offers made through Sir Fleureant, she refuses 
to return. Elena is a character of wayward impulses, fervent 
imagination, and melancholy passion. The better part of her 
nature has had but little opportunity of development, for she 
has long been a stranger to self approval. She is reckless, and 
has lived for years in that state of modified despair, which, if to 
have neither peace nor hope be despair, is no uncommon disease. 
Her sadness has become part of her being; nor is it without a 
shadowy voluptuousness, like the gloom of an overcast day in a 
soft climate. Something of her character will be conveyed to 
the reader by the following songs :— 


‘ Down lay in a nook my lady’s brach, 
And said my feet are sore, 

I cannot follow with the pack 
A hunting of the boar. 


And though the horn sounds never so clear 
With the hounds in loud uproar, 

Yet I must stop and lie down here, 
Because my feet are sore. 


The huntsman when he heard the same, 
What answer did he give? 
The dog that’s lame is much to blame, 
He is not fit to live. —Philip van Artevelde, p. 177. 


On a later occasion it is thus she sings :— 
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‘ Quoth tongue of neither maid nor wife 
To heart of neither wife nor maid, 
Lead we not here a jolly life 
Betwixt the shine and shade? 


Quoth heart of neither maid nor wife 
To tongue of neither wife nor maid, 
Thou wag’st, but I am worn with strife, 
And feel like flowers that fade.’ 
Philip van Artevelde, p. 235. 
We regret that we have not room to quote more largely from 
the songs which enrich this work. They have all the airy yet 
vigorous lightness, and the fragmentary passionateness, that 
distinguish the songs of our early dramatists. 

We shall extract at some length from the scene in which Arte- 
velde first speaks to Elena of love. It is, in many respects, 
remarkable, and admirably illustrative of the character of both 
speakers. To explain the last few lines, we must mention 
that Sir Fleureant, besides his mission from the Duke to Elena, 
was charged with secret letters to several of the Flemish towns, 
inviting them to desert the standard of the Regent, and return 
to their allegiance. ‘These letters he has despatched by Van 
Kortz, Van Muck, and Bulsen, the first of whom, having been 
found out in his treachery, is condemned by Artevelde to imme- 
diate death, as well as his employer, Sir Fleureant :— 


‘ Elena. I have been much unfortunate, my lord ; 
I would not love again. 

Artev. And so have I ; 
Nor man nor woman more unfortunate, 
As none more blessed in what was taken from him ! 
Dearest Elena,—of the living dearest,— 
Let my misfortunes plead, and know their weight 
By knowing of the worth of what I lost. 
She was a creature framed by love divine 
For mortal love to muse a life away 
In pondering her perfections ; so unmoved 
Amidst the world’s contentions, if they touched 
No vital chord nor troubled what she loved, 
Philosophy might look her in the face, 
And like a hermit stooping to the well 
That yields him sweet refreshment, might therein 
See but his own serenity reflected 
With a more heavenly tenderness of hue ! 
Yet whilst the world’s ambitious empty cares, 
Its small disquietudes and insect stings 
Disturbed her never, she was one made up 
Of feminine affections, and her life 
Was one full stream of love from fount to sea. 
These are but words. 
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Elena. My lord, they’re full of meaning. 


Artev. No, they mean nothing—that which they would speak 


Sinks into silence—’tis what none can know 
That knew not her—the silence of the grave— 
Whence could I call her radiant beauty back, 
It could not come more savouring of Heaven 
Than it went hence—the tomb received her charms 
In their perfection, with nor trace of time 
Nor stain of sin upon them ; only death 
Had turned them pale. I would that you had seen her 
Living or dead. 
Elena. I wish I had, my lord ; 
I should have loved to look upon her much ; 
For I can gaze on beauty all day long, 
And think the all-day long is but too short. 
Artev. She was so fair that in the angelic choir 
She will not need put on another shape 
Than that she bore on earth. Well, well—she’s gone, 
And I have tamed my sorrow. Pain and grief 
Are transitory things no less than joy, 
And though they leave us not the men we were, 
Yet they do leave us. You behold me here 
A man bereaved, with something of a blight 
Upon the early blossoms of his life 
And its first verdure, having not the less 
A living root, and drawing from the earth 
Its vital juices, from the air its powers : 
And surely as man’s health and strength are whole, 
His appetites regerminate, his heart 
Re-opens, and his objects and desires 
Shoot up renewed. What blank I found before me 
From what is said you partly may surmise ; 
How I have hoped to fill it, may I tell? 
Elena. I fear, my lord, that cannot be. 
Artev. Indeed ! 
Then am I doubly hopeless. What is gone, 
Nor plaints, nor prayers, nor yearnings of the soul, 
Nor memory’s tricks nor fancy’s invocations— 
Though tears went with them frequent as the rain 
In dusk November, sighs more sadly breathed * 
Than winter's o’er the vegetable dead,— 
Can bring again : and should this living hope, 
That like a violet from the other’s grave 
Grew sweetly, in the tear-besprinkled soil 
Finding moist nourishment—this seedling sprung 
Where recent grief had like a ploughshare passed 
Through the soft soul and loosened its affections— 
Should this new blossomed hope be coldly nipped, 
Then were I desolate indeed ! a man 
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Whom heaven would wean from earth, and nothing leaves 
But cares and quarrels, trouble and distraction, 
The heavy burthens and the broils of life. 
Is such my doom? Nay, speak it if it be. 
Elena. I said I feared another could not fill 
The place of her you lost, being so fair 
And perfect as you give her out. 
Artev. "Tis true, 
A perfect woman is not as a coin, 
Which being gone, its very duplicate 
Is counted in its place. Yet waste so great 
Might you repair, such wealth you have of charms 
Luxuriant, albeit of what were hers 
Rather the contrast than the counterpart. 
Colour to wit—complexion ;—hers was light 
And gladdening ; a roseate tincture shone 
Transparent in its place, her skin elsewhere 
White as the foam from which in happy hour 
Sprang the Thalassian Venus : your’s is clear 
But bloodless, and though beautiful as night 
In cloudless ether clad, not frank as day : 
Such is the tinct of your diversity ; 
Serenely radiant she, you darkly fair. 
Elena. Dark still has been the colour of my fortunes, 
And having not serenity of soul, 
How should I wear the aspect ? 


Artev. Wear it not ; 
Wear only that of love. 
Elena. Of love? alas ! 


That is its opposite. You counsel me 
To scatter this so melancholy mist 
By calling up the hurricane. Time was 
I had been prone to counsel such as yours ; 
Adventurous I have been, it is true, 
And this foolhardy hear. would brave—nay court, 
In other days, an enterprise of passion ; ; 
Yea, like a witch, would whistle for a whirlwind. 
But I have been admonished : painful years 
Have tamed and taught me: I have suffered much. 
Kind Heaven but grant tranquillity ! I seek 
No further boon. 
Artev. And may not love be tranquil ? 
Elena. It may in some ; but not as I have known it 
Artev. Love, like an insect frequent in the woods, 
Will take the colour of the tree it feeds on ; 
As saturnine or sanguine is the soul, 
Such is the passion. Brightly upon me, 
Like the red sunset of a stormy day, 
Love breaks anew beneath the gathering clouds 
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That roll around me! Tell me, sweet Elena, 
May I not hope, or rather can I hope, 
That for such brief and bounded space of time 
As are my days on earth, you ‘ll yield yourself 
To love me living and to mourn me dead ? 
Elena. Oh, not, my lord, to mourn you—why—oh God ! 
Why will you say so? You are wise and brave— 
You will pursue your triumphs many a year, 
And victory shall wait upon your steps 
As heretofore, and death be distant far. 
Take back those words ; I cannot bear them ; no, 
They hang upon my heart too heavily ; 
Tell me you’re sure to conquer, as you are. 
Artev. So, loveliest, let us hope. It may be so. 
I'll swear it shall be, so you'll swear in turn 
To give me up your heart. 
Elena. I cannot—no— 
I cannot give you what you ’ve had so long ; 
Nor need I tell you what you know so well. 
I must be gone. 
Artev. Nay, sweetest, why these tears ? 
Elena. No, let me go—I cannot tell—no—no— 
I want to be alone— 
Oh! Artevelde, for God’s love let me go! [Eexit. 
Artev. [after a pause]. The night is far advanced upon 
the morrow, 
And but for that conglomerated mass 
Of cloud with ragged edges, like a mound 
Or black pine-forest on a mountain’s top, 
Wherein the light lies ambushed, dawn were near.— 
Yes, I have wasted half a summer’s night. 
Wasit well spent? Successfully it was. 
How little flattering is a woman’s love ! 
Worth to the heart, come how it may, a world ; 
Worth to men’s measures of their own deserts, 
If weighed in wisdom’s balance, merely nothing. 
The few hours left are precious—who is there ? 
Ho! Nieuverkerchen !—when we think upon it, 
How little flattering is a woman’s love ! 
Given commonly to whosoe’er is nearest 
And propped with most advantage ; outward grace 
Nor inward light is needful ; day by day 
Men wanting both are mated with the best 
And loftiest of God’s feminine creation, 
Whose love takes no distinction but of gender, 
And ridicules the very name of choice. 
Ho! Nieuverkerchen !—what, then, do we sleep ? 
Are none of you awake —and as for me, 
The world says Philip is a famous man— 
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What is there women will not love, so taught ? 
Ho! Ellert! by your leave though, you must wake. 
Enter an Officer. 
Have me a gallows built upon the mount, 
And let Van Kortz be hung at break of day. 
No news of Bulsen, or Van Muck ? 
Philip van Artevelde.—Pp. 197 to 202. 


We are acquainted with no more remarkable instance of 
daring, and of successful daring, than this concluding soliloquy ; 
— however, to understand its appositeness, a greater 

nowledge of Artevelde’s character is necessary than can be 
gained from our extracts. It will be easily perceived that the 
love Artevelde has conceived for the fair captive, whose music 
has often soothed him when worn out by the toils of public life, 
is not the imaginative passion of early youth. ‘ Far from invest- 
ing her with ideal affections, he cannot even respect her. Arte- 
velde’s affection proceeds neither from the highest nor the lowest 
portion of man’s nature, but from that social instinct, in mature 
life, perhaps the strongest of our impulses, which makes men 
shrink from isolation, whether it be the isolation of the waste, 
or of the crowd. Artevelde has found no obstacle to contend 
with; and this social instinct being already in some sort appeased 
by the sympathy which has so readily met his advances, it is not 
inconsistent with his character that he should wreak upon another 
some portion of the dissatisfaction which he feels with himself. 

There is, however, another portion of this scene which cannot 
but have struck the hastiest reader, and which to us appears, as 
well poetically as morally, wholly unjustifiable. We allude to the 
passages in which the Lady Adriana is spoken of. It behoved Arte- 
velde, when addressing his mistress, to have been silent concern- 
ing his dead wife. It is true, that there is but little of tenderness 
about Artevelde; tenderness of heart, or tenderness of the moral 
sense, for the most part found in conjunction with it; but we 
think the hardness of his character much exaggerated on this 
occasion. Circumstances might have led him to speak of his 
wife to her rival, and even to have praised her; but nothing we 
conceive in his character can excuse the callous selfishness with 
which, after an exquisite description of her beauty, he compares 
it with Elena’s charms, balancing them against each other, and 
determining how far the latter ‘could atone to him for the loss 
of the former. Even if this passage were justified by the 
dramatic conception of Artevelde’s character, which it is not, 
we should still think it morally, and therefore poetically, a blot 
on the work. We have spoken plainly of what we regard as 
the principal blemish of the poem. Of the merits of this scene 
there can be but one opinion. A grey and vapoury atmosphere 
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of suppressed sorrow hangs over the whole; and there is a 
‘ whispering sweetness’ in the majestic and melancholy flow 
of its rhythmic cadences as they sweep under the willows of 
desponding thoughts. The poem is remarkable throughout for 
its metre, which cannot be surpassed in force, variety, harmony, 
and dramatic significance. This scene may also be taken as an 
illustration of Mr. Taylor’s peculiar vein of deep and earnest 
pathos. His is not the poetry which contents itself with raking 
superficially the loose soil of the affections. He ploughs deeply, 
and turns up a substratum of human feeling not often revealed 
to light in the merely descriptive drama so common in modern 
times. Depth and truthfulness of dramatic feeling can only be 
found where the work is in reality, as well as in arbitrary, con- 
struction, dramatic ; that is, where character and action are alike 
evolved out of the depths of humanity by the true dramatic 
genius, and embodied in practical exhibition by that peculiar 
and instinctive tact which constitutes the dramatic talent. 
Where, instead of this process of Evolution and Embodying, 
we find merely a process of Philosophical or Poetical Descrip- 
tion, the dramatic form of composition fails to impart pathos, 
because it fails to convey an impression of reality: a close 
affinity to life is professed, and the pledge is not redeemed. 

We must hasten to the conclusion. Calamities thicken 
rapidly round the cause of the Regent; and his embassy to 
England is but coldly received at the court of King Richard. 
Day by day some new town gives in its adhesion to the French 
monarch. While his right to rule was attested by success, Arte- 
velde had wielded the Flemish cities like the limbs of a single 
body; but his pretensions have suffered confutation from ill 
fortune, and it is only among the military chiefs that he meets 
fidelity. The personal devotion of his immediate retainers is 
illustrative of Artevelde’s character. Speaking of Van Rik, he 
observes :— 

‘ That with familiarity respect 
Doth slacken, is a word of common use, 
I never found it so.’ 


In the moment of final defeat he pays a noble tribute also to 
the fidelity of his friends, recovering in ruin the native gene- 
rosity of his disposition. 

‘ Roosdyk ! Vauclaire! the gallant and the kind! 
Who shall inscribe your merits on your tombs ? 
May mine tell nothing to the world but this ; 
That never did that prince or leader live, 
Who had more loyal or more loving friends ! 
Let it be written that fidelity 
Could go no farther.’ Ibid. pp. 276, 277. 
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Among those friends the wealthy burghers are not to be classed. 
Van den Bosch has been sent forward at the head of 12,000 
spears, to prevent the French army from passing the upper 
Lis. He is, however, out-generalled, defeated, and desperately 
wounded. Falling back upon Ypres, the veteran addresses the 
people in the market-place, but he soon finds that the cause of 
Artevelde has little to hope from their fidelity. 


‘Van den B. [A cup of wine is brought, which he drinks off.| 
Fair and softly ! 
There’s more to say. 


[An arrow, shot from the crowd, strikes the scaffolding close to Van 
DEN Boscu, whereupon loud cries are heard from both parties, and 
some blows pass between them, followed by great uproar and 
confusion. 


Who hinders my discourse 
With shooting cross-bow shafts? Oh, there you are! 
See you yon villain that gapes and shouts ? 
Send me an arrow down his throat.—I say, 
This battle lost is nothing lost at all. 
For thus the French are wiled across the Lis, 
Which ne’er shall they repass. Inveigled on 
By wheedling fortune, they shall thus be snared : 
For hither comes the regent from the Scheldt, 
And hither come the English, that are now 
Landed at Dunkirk—landed now, I tell you ; 
The news was brought me yesterday ; which heard, 
Verily I was glad I lost this battle, 
Although it cost me something—(for ye see 
How I am troubled in my head and shoulder)— 
Yea truly I rejoiced that thus the French 
Should run upon a pit-fall, whilst we sweep 
A circle round them, so that none more wine 
[Sinks suddenly back in the litter. 

Here is a bandage loose—staunch me this blood— 
Look ye, I bleed to death—oh, doctor vile ! 
Oh treacherous chirurgeon !—endless fire 
Crumble his bones in hell !—I die, I die! 

Vauclaire. [helping to re-adjust the bandage.| Another plie ; 

now draw it tight ; anon 

Roosdyk will come and give us escort hence ; 
Meanwhile defend yourselves and shoot again 
If you be shot at. 

* Van den B. Now the trumpets sound ! 
Chains for the king! The trumpets sound again ! 
Chains for the knights and nobles! Victory ! 

Thou gaoler, shut the doors. Tis very dark ! 
Whose hand is this ?—Van Artevelde’s ?—I thank you : 
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"Twas Fortunef avoured me. Chains, chains and death ! 
Chains for the king of France !—You’ve shut me in. 

It is all over with me now, good mother. 

Let the bells toll.’ Philip van Artevelde, pp. 234, 235. 


Collecting all his forces together, Artevelde advances to meet 
the enemy, in the hope of reaching the lower Lis before the 
French King has effected the passage of it. In this he is suc- 
cessful. In the night Artevelde has a strange vision; we 
extract some passages, in which, after recurring to the various 
chances of his life from his studious youth to the present time, 
he relates it to Elena. 


‘ Artev. The gibbous moon was in a wan decline, 
And all was silent as a sick man’s chamber. 
Mixing its small beginnings with the dregs 
Of the pale moonshine and a few faint stars, 
The cold uncomfortable day-light dawned ; 
And the white tents, topping a low ground-fog, 
Showed like a fleet becalmed. I wandered far, 
Till reaching to the bridge I sate me down 
Upon the parapet. Much mused I there, 
Revolving many a passage of my life, 

And the strange destiny that lifted me 

To be the leader of a mighty host 

And terrible to kings. What followed then 

I hardly may relate, for you would smile, 
And say I might have dreamed as well a-bed 
As gone abroad to dream.’ Ibid. p. 255. 


Elena. What was it ? 
The semblance of a human creature ? 

Artev. Yes. 

Elena. Like any you had known in life ? 

Artev. Most like ; 
Or more than like, it was the very same. 
It was the image of my wife. 

Elena. Of her! 
The Lady Adriana ? 

Artev. My dead wife. 

Elena. Oh God! how strange! 

Artev. And wherefore !—wherefore strange ? 
Why should not fancy summon to its presence 
This shape as soon as any ? 


Elena. Gracious heaven ! 
And were you not afraid ? 
Artev. I felt no fear. 


Dejected I had been before : that sight 
Inspired a deeper sadness, but no fear. 
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Nor had it struck that sadness to my soul 
But for the dismal cheer the thing put on, 
And the unsightly points of circumstance 
That sullied its appearance and departure. 

Elena. For how long saw you it ? 

Artev. I cannot tell. 
1 did not mark. 

Elena. And what was that appearance 
You say was so unsightly ? 

Artev. She appeared 
In white, as when I saw her last, laid out 
After her death ; suspended in the air 
She seemed, and o’er her breast her arms were crossed ; 
Her feet were drawn together pointing downwards, 
And rigid was her form and motionless. 
From near her heart, as if the source were there, 
A stain of blood went wavering to her feet. 
So she remained inflexible as stone, 
And [ as fixedly regarding her. 
Then suddenly, and in a line oblique, 
Thy figure darted past her, whereupon, 
Though rigid still and straight, she downward moved, 
And as she pierced the river with her feet 
Descending steadily, the streak of blood 
Peeled off upon the water, which, as she vanished, 
Appeared all blood, and swelled and weltered sore, 
And midmost in the eddy and the whirl 
My own face saw I, which was pale and calm 
As death could make it :—then the vision passed, 
And I perceived the river and the bridge, 
The mottled sky and horizontal moon, 
The distant camp, and all things as they were.’ 

Philip van Artevelde, pp. 259, 260. 


This dream is ominous of Artevelde’s approaching fate. The 
battle is fought and lost. The reader will remember that Sir 
Fleureant of Heurlée had been condemned to death. Arte- 
velde, however, pardoned him in the hope of Elena’s receiving 
protection through his influence in case of the defeat of the 
Flemish cause. Sir Fleureant makes his escape to the French 
camp; but finding himself ill received there in consequence of 
having broken his parole, he becomes filled with a gloomy desire 
for revenge. In this mood he is tampered with by some of the 
French leaders, and returns to the camp of Artevelde resolved 
to assassinate him. In the middle of the battle, and on the 
bridge of the vision, he stabs him. For a time Artevelde con- 
ceals the wound ; it is at last discovered; the rumour spreads 
that the Regent is slain. The Flemish force is now thoroughly 
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disheartened; total rout ensues, and Artevelde is borne back 
upon the bridge, which gives way, and crushed beneath the 
weight of the fugitives. When we meet him next, he is lying 
dead on the field, Elena kneeling beside him. 


‘ Van Ryk.—Madam, arouse yourself ; the French come fast : 
Arouse yourself, sweet lady ; fly with me. 
I pray you hear ; it was his last command 
That I should take you hence to Ghent by Olsen. 
Elena. I cannot go on foot. 
Van Ryk. No, lady, no, 
You shall not need ; horses are close at hand. 
Let me but take you hence, I pray you, come. 
Elena. Take him then too. 
Van Ryk. The enemy is near 
In hot pursuit ; we cannot take the body. 
Elena. The body! Oh! 


Enter Duxe or Bureunpy. 


Bur. What hideous cry was that ? 
What are ye? Flemings? Who art thou, old sir? 
Who she that flung that long funereal note 
Into the upper sky? Speak.’—Philip van Artevelde, p. 279. 


Elena’s lamentable cry, which, on the stage, would be 
thrilling, is one of many proofs afforded by this play, that its 
author has a vivid conception of dramatic situation. The 
conclusion we shall give in the words of the author. The cha- 
racter of Artevelde, as here summed up, is truly Shaksperean. 


‘ The King. Oh me! how sad and terrible he looks ! 
He hath a princely countenance. Alas! 
I would he might have lived, and taken service 
Upon the better side! 
Bur. And who is she ? 
[Eten raises her head from the body. 
Bour. That J can answer: she’s a traitress vile, 
The villain’s paramour. 
Sir F. Beseech you, sir, 
Believe it not ; she was not what you think. 
She did affect him, but in no such sort 
As you impute, which she can promptly prove. 
Elena. (springing upon her feet) ’Tis false! thou liest! I was 
his paramour. 
Bour. Oh, shameless harlot ! dost thou boast thy sin? 
Aye, down upon the carrion once again ! 
Ho, guards! dispart her from the rebel’s carcase, 
And hang it on a gibbet. Thus and thus 
I spit upon and spurn it. ; 
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Elena. (snatching ARTEVELDE’s dagger from tts sheath) 
Miscreant foul ! 
Black-hearted felon ! 


[Aims a blow at the Duxx or Bourson, which Srr Fievreant intercepts. 


Aye, dost baulk me! there— 
As good for thee as him ! 
[Stabs Str Fixvreant, who falls dead. 
Bour. Seize her! secure her! tie her hand and foot! 
What! routed we a hundred thousand men, 
Here to be slaughtered by a crazy wench! 


[The guards rush upon Exzna; Van Ryx interposes for her defence ; 
after some struggle, both are struck down and slain. 


Bour. So! curst untoward vermin! are they dead ? 
His very corse breeds maggots of despite ! 

Bur. I did not bid them to be killed. 

Captain of the Guard. My lord, 
They were so sturdy and so desperate 
We could not else come near them. 


The King. Uncle, lo ! 
The Knight of Heurlée, too, stone dead. 
Sir Lois of Sancere. By Heaven 


This is the strangest battle I have known! 
First we’ve to fight the foe, and then the captives. 
Bour. Take forth the bodies. For the woman’s corse, 
Let it have Christian burial. As for his, 
The arch-insurgent’s, hang it on a tree 
Where all the host may see it. 
Bur. Brother, no ; 
It were not for our honour, nor the king’s, 
To use it so. Dire rebel though he was, 
Yet with a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endowed,—courage, discretion, wit, 
An equal temper, and an ample soul, 
Rock-bound and fortified against assaults 
Of transitory passion, but below 
Built on a surging subterranean fire 
That stirred and lifted him to high attempts. 
So prompt and capable, and yet so calm, 
He nothing lacked in sovereignty but the right, 
Nothing in soldiership except good fortune. 
Wherefore with honour lay him in his grave, 
And thereby shall increase of honour come 
Unto their arms who vanquished one so wise, 
So valiant, so renowned. Sirs, pass we on, 
And let the bodies follow us on biers. 
Wolf of the weald and yellow-footed kite, 
Enough is spread for you of meaner prey. 
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Other interment than your maws afford 
Is due to these. At Courtray we shall sleep, 
And there I'll see them buried side by side.’ 
Philip van Artevelde, pp. 280—282. 


Pope tells us, that poets have not less to fear from ad- 
miration than from detraction, and admonishes them in the 
words of Virgil :— 


“ Aut si ultra placitum laudfrit, baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua.’ 


We have already found fault, on several occasions, with this 
work, which is one well able to sustain the shock of the most 
adverse criticism. We shall now bring one more charge 
against it. We do not think that Mr. Taylor has done 
justice to the chivalrous spirit of the age he describes. As a 
portraiture of the local manners of revolutionary Flanders, the 
picture he presents us with is admirable, but as a portraiture of 
the age it is defective, and from this deficiency the poem suffers 
in contrasted vividness, as well as variety of dramatic effect. 
We can see no justification for so arbitrarily attributing a base 
act of treachery to the Duke of Burgundy, who consents to the 
assassination of Artevelde, as if it were a thing quite in the 
common course, though elsewhere, neither he nor his accomplice, 
Tristram of Lestovet, is represented to us as a villain. We do 
not quarrel with Mr. Taylor for having represented some of the 
nobles as imperious and tyrannical; but the impression thus 
produced ought to have been relieved by the introduction of 
other characters more elevated than the courtiers and men of 
business, who debate or intrigue at the council-table of the 
King of France, and, in delineating whom, Mr. Taylor shows 
more familiarity with Tacitus and Macchiavelli than with the 
records of that heroic and religious social system which, at the 
time he describes, had not yet passed away. An exception to 
this statement will be found in the light but vigorous sketch of 
the young King, who is full of boy-chivalry, and not without an 
occasional princely dignity, though it is marvellously ruffled by 
his sanguine temperament, eagerness, and boisterous, yet kindly, 
mirth. This graceful figure introduces a beam of exhilarating 
light into a picture which would otherwise have been oppres- 
sively dark. 

There is one difficulty under which painters and poets alike 
labour, that of uniting two qualities essentially different, but 
each of which in its degree is necessary for the sister arts. 
The qualities we allude to are those of ideal beauty and cha~- 
racteristic physiognomy. A great painter must be habitually 
impressed with that abstract image of human beauty from which 
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everything of portraiture is a subtraction; but he must also 
possess a keen appreciation of all the actual varieties of indi- 
vidual expression. These two gifts are obviously antagonistic 
to each other, and the difficulty thence arising, is one of the dis- 
advantages under which those painters labour who live among 
the less beautiful races of mankind. By nothing else were the dif- 
ferent schools of art more distinguished than by the mode in which 
these gifts were apportioned among them. Raffaelle possessed 
them both to an extraordinary degree, but in him the love of 
ideal beauty prevailed; and Lavater observes, that while in 
gesture he exhibits an unrivalled command of physiognomic 
expression, in his faces the abstract conception of beauty reigns 
supreme. The poet is in the same dilemma. According as the 
abstract faculty or that of observation predominates, his portrai- 
tures will gain in ideality or individuality. His task is to adjust 
the balance. In the present instance, we think that if more of 
elevation and nobleness had entered into the characters delineated, 
the picture would have been at once more delightful and more 
true to the chivalrous age delineated. 

In distinctness of individuality Mr. Taylor’s characters are 
admirable. Nothing can be more different than the staid, 
deliberate courage of Artevelde, and the impetuous courage 
of Van den Bosch, the reckless courage of Sir Fleureant, and 
the sanguine courage of D’Arlon and the young King. Nothing 
can be more clearly discriminated than the cloistral wisdom | 
of Father John, as compared with the worldly wisdom of 
Gilbert Matthew, which, again, differs materially from the 
official craft of Tristram of Lestovet. In real life, no quality, 
be it virtue or vice, is ever the same in any two persons, though 
it must bear the same name. In the clumsy delineations of 
character, so frequent in modern literature, this truth seems 
often wholly lost sight of. The character of Van den Bosch is 
especially worthy of attention; it is a peculiar, though not a far- 
fetched or ambitious conception, and through both parts of the 
play it is maintained with admirable consistency. Fierce, frank, 
and hardy, shrewd without wisdom, faithful without principle, 
and roughly kind without affection, he is an instructive example 
of the animal man. His restless energies are compassed by a 
narrow limit; but within that limit he fulfils his functions with 
an animal efficiency, undisturbed by variety, embarrassment, or 
infirmity. He is not deficient in ability; yet, though a man of 
keen-witted passions, he has, properly speaking, no mind: as in 
animals, his attribute of thought is a part of his instincts, not a 
distinct faculty, capable of contemplating separately the inferior 
part of his nature, and, if necessary, of withstanding it. He 
converses only with things in the concrete; a sensuous image 
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hangs about all his thoughts, and an abstract conception would 
be to him as hard an achievement as a moral sentiment. His 
intellect floats upon the current of his blood; and in the last 
scene of his life, as his blood flows away through his opening 
wounds, his passion and his reason are drained off together ; 
while, incensed at death, not appalled by it, he submits to ex- 
tinction as a necessity more painful, but to him not less natural, 
than sleep. 

Another fault which we find with this poem is, that it is 
occasionally too circumstantial. It may seem hard to complain 
that Mr. Taylor’s muse, who walks the earth now with the grave 
step of the philosopher, now with the tread of the warrior, 
should not also, ‘ swift as the light Camilla, skim the plain:’ 
but we think that some of the interstitial scenes are worked up 
with unnecessary minuteness, and that the reader is sometimes 
detained too long on matters of subordinate importance. 

We have stated that among the chief merits of this work we 
class the solidity of its material. We shall now explain a little 
more at large what we mean by that position. As there are men 
who, in religion, can find nothing to value except those doctrines 
which they are pleased to call ‘ essential,’ and who would feed 
our moral nature with this quintessential food alone, so in poetry, 
there are readers exclusively devoted to the spirituality of song, 
who accordingly care nothing for its body. The flesh and the 
bone of poetry, its pathos and its strenuous vigour, are, on such 
persons, thrown away. ‘The only inspiration which they revere 
is that of Apollo: they forget that the bards of Greece invoked 
not Urania alone, but all the Muses, to sing of mortal agonies 
in immortal verse. 

On these principles of ultra-spirituality we apprehend that no 
long poem can be composed. Even Dante’s ‘ Divina Comedia’ 
is full of allusions to political, historical, and local matters, of 
which such readers as we have described are somewhat impatient. 
As, for the conduct of a considerable poem, large, various, and 
practised powers are requisite, not alone the ‘ vision and the 
faculty divine ;’ so a large proportion of the substance of a con- 
siderable poem cannot be pure poetry, though all its materials 
must be subordinated to poetic purposes. Poetry, like a lawful 
sovereign, is contented with a moderate share of the produce of 
her territory, so that her sceptre be acknowledged over the 
whole of her kingdom. The work before us is one which 
abounds in interest, for men who think of other things beside 
poetry. 

But besides the lovers of the ultra-spiritual poetry, and the 
devotees of that exaggerated school of rhetorical and unreal 
passion, which has in a great part passed away, there is to be 
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found among us a smaller and colder class of critics, from whose 
opinions, though far less perilous to public taste, we are also 
obliged to dissent. We allude to those ultra-artistic critics of 
the German school, who regard the imagination as the one 
great poetic faculty, disregarding the relations between it and 
the moral and intellectual faculties at large, at the same time 
that they scornfully deny its dependence on that world of 
nature, the interpretation of which is one of the Poet’s chief 
functions. According to the views of these critics, the poet no 
more comes forward as the representative of a faith, than as a 
servant of nature: the prophet that ‘cometh in his own name’ 
is the only prophet whom they will receive. They regard 
Poetry simply as an art, and imagine that if the artist have 
impressed upon his work a felicitous form, it matters little what 
is the substance thus adroitly moulded. Such persons regard 
versatility and address as the chief poetic gifts after imagination, 
and it will easily be granted that fixedness of principles or defi- 
nitiveness of views are little needed if the merit of the poem 
be estimated merely by the superficial beauty of its proportions. 
We are of opinion, on the contrary, that poetry, though an art, 
is more than an art, and that forms of beauty, if indeed they 
could be shaped out of a fluent material instead of the everlast- 
ing marble, would be worthless as bubbles. Poetry must have a 
vital principle. Shakspere, not only our greatest poet, but 
also, notwithstanding his careless spontaneity, our deepest artist, 
tells us that ‘There is no art, but nature makes that art.’ 
The earth on which we dwell is a star also; nor is a flower less 
a work of art because it is a product of nature—a word which 
Nature has put forth, and which hangs suspended on Nature’s 
sustaining breath. Again, poetry has its relations with moral 
science as well as with life, and the highest beauty is connected, 
directly or indirectly, with those deep immutable truths, which, 
however wide the compass they describe, have their anchorage 
in the lowly ground of veracity and fact. Once more, poetry 
has its relations with the constitution and progress of the writer's 
individual being, and therefore supposes reality of being. There 
are persons who can only speak, nay, who can only think, by 
fancying themselves to be somebody else, and converting their 
real position into an imaginary one, in order that, by a reflex 
action of the mind, they may play the actor’s part, and convert 
their imaginary position back into a real one. These persons 
may be artists, but they are not poets. There are thoughts 
which, without being truly born of the mind, pass — it 
merely as bricks through the mould; thoughts by which, no 
matter how striking or how copious, a great mind is no more 
built up, than a bricklayer’s mould is converted into a house 
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when it has turned out bricks enough to build a house. Such 
are not the thoughts which form the substance of a great poem. 
They may be its ornaments, but the principle, ‘materiam 
superabat opus,’ is a dangerous one to those who have learned 
the graces and perfections of an art before they have mastered 
its substance. Every true poem must be a genuine growth from 
the poet’s own mind, partaking of its essence, nay, of its acci- 
dents: it must possess a reality as well as a consistency; the 
sweet singer must be more than a musical ventriloquist ; and the 
poet (to reply to the question of the clown, ‘Is poetry an honest 
thing ?’) must be a true man. There must be a key-note for all 
his varieties, a focal point to determine his most eccentric wan- 
derings: he must acknowledge a law, even in fluctuation, un- 
changeable postulates, to which the most apparently opposite 
dicta can be referred: in a word, the poet, with all his pliability, 
must be able also to stand firm and hold fast: he must maintain 
a faith of his own, and have the courage to throw himself upon 
it as an element which will support him. ‘I believed, and 
therefore I spake,’ will ever form part of a poet’s credentials, 
whether his song be secular or sacred. Without sincerity poetry 
can have no genuine passion; without objective truth its most 
advanced speculations will be but progress in a wrong direction ; 
without something of moral orthodoxy its merits, alike of an 
intellectual and imaginative sort, will be ‘mere Fibule without 
a zone to clasp.’ 

Such works as ‘ Philip van Artevelde,’ are the best correc- 
tive for the error sdiiak we have described. It is not one 
of those poems which bear witness to no faculty except the 
imagination, a faculty which never can grow to a goodly stature 
if it have nothing to feed on but itself. Those who have exclu- 
sively addicted themselves to the over-exuberant poetry of 
modern times, will perhaps be disposed to complain of the poem 
in this respect, and assert that the vine has been allowed to 
make too much wood. -We should say that the imagination it 
displays, though it affects not to rule alone, is amply sufficient 
for its place, working with and harmonizing the various powers 
of a comprehensive mind, matured by the strongest mental 
aliments. What are those aliments? From art, from study, 
from the outward face of nature, the poet will gather much with 
which to store his imagination; but {if there be aught of truth 
in the principles we have asserted, the main part of a poet's 
training consists not in that which most stimulates a single 
faculty, but that which most tends to invigorate his whole mind ; 
in other words, the influences, of which we shall find the strongest 
traces, will be those derived from practical reflection and the 
experience of human life. There is a close affinity between the 
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two, for the reality of thought is ever connected with sym- 
pathy for the realities of life. Brilliant descriptions of nature 
may be thrown off by a tour de force, but habitual observation is 
necessary in order that descriptive poetry should be in keeping. 
In like manner, without a consistent method of thought, the sub- 
tlest reflections will fail to impart that moral ethos without which 
no poem can be of first-rate excellence. It is possible, without 
plagiarism, to produce poetry which is evidently rather distilled 
from other poetry than drawn from the living fountains either 
of mind or of nature. Mr. Taylor’s poetry is plainly taken from 
life, not from books, least of all from books of poetry: and to 
this circumstance we attribute the soundness of its tone, and that 
freshness of complexion for which, in spite of its gravity, it is 
remarkable. 

The style of ‘ Philip van Artevelde’ is one of its chief charms. 
It advances to perfection from the beginning of the work to the 
end; but throughout it is characterized by significance and 
vigour, as well as by the memorable force of single lines. It is 
marked by that deliberate self-collectedness which is necessary 
to make style correct, without seeming to have been retouched, 
and thus to give it the masterly handling of drawings executed in 
few, but clean and forcible, strokes. Poetry is the especial 
guardian of language; and every poem of which the verbal 
structure is radically corrupt must crumble into oblivion, no 
matter what its attractions. This has hardly been sufficiently 
attended to of late. Some of our recent poets have cared little how 
they sinned against grammar ; whilst others, eluding the difficulty 
rather than overcoming it, have tacked clause to clause by no 
other bond than the conjunction disjunctive of a printer’s dash, 
paying no attention to the periodic framework of sentences, and 
apparently hoping only to avoid grammatical errors, by remain- 
ing professed outlaws from the region of grammar. An eminent 
poet has said, ‘ It is a great secret to know when to be plain, and 
when poetical or figurative.’ Mr. Taylor seems to us to have 
learned this secret: his style rises or sinks with the occasion: 
there is no straining after effect in it, no ambition to push any 
one merit, expressiveness or simplicity, fulness or compression, 
to an extreme: and this poetic moderation we regard as among 
the chief poetic gifts. He is very sparing in the use of personi- 
fication and apostrophes, and not only avoids hyperbole alto- 
gether, but also, by a rigid temperance of language, and frequent 
understatement, impresses us to a degree that is sought for in 
vain through exaggeration. He does not deal in those conven- 
tional, broken, and covert tropes, which make up that florid style 
which is equally remote from just thought and sound imagination, 
and so often offends us in those epicene productions which are 
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neither poetry nor prose. ‘The metaphors which he uses are no 
mere euphonistic form of expression; they always contribute to 
significance or brevity, strength or genuine beauty, and they are 
introduced with a singular felicity, as well as with a wise reserve. 
His diction, which is plain without being rustic, has a slight 
archaic colouring, which secures it from trivial associations: it 
is unaffected and classical, free from compound words, and dis- 
tinguished by its purity as well as its clearness, which last quality 
proceeds not a little from its absence of redundancy, for those 
who use few words must use right words, or be content to remain 
unintelligible. It is polished and felicitous, closely woven and 
finely riveted, firm as a suit of chain-armour, and, like it, 
moulding itself to the changes of the meaning which it invests. 
There is one more point of view in which we must consider 
this poem. Our estimate of a work is not determined only by 
the pleasure we have felt while reading it, but also by the im- 
pression which it leaves behind. After we have risen from the 
sea-shore, we seem to carry its sound away with us: there is an 
analogous charm about a great poem; it follows us with a spell, 
and exercises a remoter as well as an immediate influence over 
us. A mere work of poetic art has no such power; but a truly 
noble poem is haunted by a spirit which belongs to it, as the 
genius of old to the heroic or kingly house, and makes itself felt 
by all who pass its threshold. Let a work be ever so perfect as 
to material, form, or style, we shall ever ask at the end, what is 
its spirit? The spirit of lyrical poetry is chiefly elevating, that 
of dramatic, searching and instructive. That of Philip van 
Artevelde is eminently philosophic, not only from the moral 
truth with which the character of the hero, who may be regarded 
asatype of the natural man, is illustrated, and the skill with 
which his errors and calamities are connected, but also from the 
general drift of the story. Nowhere has the revolutionary cause 
been more eloquently stated than in several passages of this 
work, and certainly the author has shown no disposition to throw 
discredit upon it by magnifying the virtue of loyalty, or painting 
hereditary greatness in too partial colours; yet, as the poem 
proceeds, and the story is evolved, the political problem works 
itself out; nor is it without meaning for discerning eyes. Vio- 
lence runs its giddy circle only to return to its starting post ; 
craft trips itself up in its own cloak, and falls into the pit it had 
prepared for another; the noblest abilities are brought in vain 
to the support of a bad cause; triumphant democracy swims 
down the tide of temporary prosperity with a suicidal success: 
and from those scenes of White Hood merriment, half ghastly, 
half comic, at the beginning, to that final scene in which the 
revolutionary cause is engulfed in the swamps of the Lis, we are 
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significantly reminded of the passage from Hobbes, which is pre- 
fixed as a motto to this work: ‘ No arts, no letters, no society, 
and, which is worst of all, continual fear and danger of violent 
death, and the life of man solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 
short.’ ‘his moral is the more impressive from being unobtru- 
sive. It is not by set speeches against private irregularities or 
public crimes that the poets can best assert that moral law, of 
which, solong as the eternal harmony between the beautiful and the 
good subsists, they must ever remain the chief secular assertors ; 
but, by making man acquainted with his own nature, by pointing 
out, as with a magic wand, the hidden fountain-heads of our 
actions, and revealing to us through an atmosphere of super- 
natural clearness their remotest consequences; by abolishing, for 
a moment, the chains of conventional littleness; by so working on 
pity and sympathy, as to cleanse our mortal affections in the 
flames of their own ardours, and by maintaining a fairer ideal, 
and raising a higher standard than finds acceptance in actual 
life. In the last particular only do we note any deficiency in 
the moral spirit of the work before us. 

It has been frequently remarked how few great poems have 
been produced in an age so rich in poetry as our own. In all 
ages great poems have been the rarest of all things; but it is 
observable how large a number of our recent poets have written 
as if they only expected their works to live in books of extracts, 
and cared not how slender was the cord on which they strung 
their grave thoughts or brilliant fancies. No one will deny that 
Childe Harold abounds in splendid passages, but to what class 
of poetry can it be referred as a whole; what is its subject- 
matter or its principle of unity? Is it a didactic poem, or a 
descriptive ; a biography, or a satire; or a poetical guide-book for 
the European traveller in this age of locomotion? Mr. Shelley’s 
longest poem, ‘ The Revolt of Islam,’ is as decidedly lyrical in 
its spirit as it is narrative in its structure; it is, indeed, more 
like the legendary ‘ digression’ of some gigantic Pindaric Ode 
than a tale of historic interest. Mr. Southey’s ‘ Thalaba’ and 
‘ Kehama,’ and his majestic ‘ Roderick,’ are exceptions to this 
general rule ; but we really know not where to find in the range 
of modern poetry, another work, which at once equals Philip van 
Artevelde in compass of interest, and is as strongly stamped 
with a genial individuality and moral unity. 





Art. VI.—Mareo Visconti. From the Italian of Tomaso Grossi. 
2 Vols. London: Burns. 1845. 


Tuey still write novels in Italy. After a long interval of stiffness 
and pedantry, and an affectation of classical taste more barren 
and hollow even than that of France and England—after the 
reign of Metastasio and Alfieri—story-telling is begun again— 
the old Italian fashion of story-telling, rich, hearty, full of 
humour and character. Italy was the land of novels. Every 
one knows where the English dramatists went for their materials ; 
not merely for their plots, but for their stuff. The men and 
women of their plays are Italians all but in language. And now 
that the ice of coteries and coxcombry of academies has been 
disturbed by revolutions, the old genius is stirring—the genius 
of Boccaccio, and the numberless and nameless writers of tales, 
merry and doleful, who amused our ancestors—the genuine 
Italian vein, and in the hands of men who dare not profane the 
gift, as of old it was profaned. 

The Italian novel is a thing of its own kind. It does not like 
to confine itself to one class of society; it likes to have an assem- 
blage of all sorts, big people and little ; it is not easy without its 
princes, its priests, and its contadini ; it wants them all; it takes 
society vertically, from top to bottom,—not by cross slices, which 
give only individual differences. The exalted and grand in station 
and bearing are essential elements; but they must also have 
along with them the freedom and genuineness of the lower ranks, 
and the two must work together. They must be on easy terms 
with one another, and neither must appropriate the interest of 
the story. The one gives it state, and magnificence, and pomp, 
indispensable matters to an Italian mind; but just as much 
attention is paid to the whims, and ways, and sayings of the 
inferior actors; their pictures are as prominent, as carefully and 
richly painted. The novelists learned their profession in old 
republican Italy; its history and circumstances formed their 
school. In other countries, greatness is confined to one spot; 
all that is high and magnificent is collected round one centre ; 
a few favoured places see the pomp of a court; but to the rest 
of the people, it is known only by report. The country people 
gaze at a distance at an occasional nobleman,—a stray star from 
the grand court constellation. To the town population, a mayor, 
or a judge, or a sheriff, are the sole specimens of dignity and 
power. But republican Italy blazed with courts : every small city 
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was filled with princes and nobles of its own ; not mere attendants 
on a supreme distant invisible court, but members of ruling houses 
and aristocracies, who were absolute where they lived. Every- 
where the people had their lords and potentates—the fastigia 
of human greatness within their view; for the Emperor and the 
Pope were of a greatness something more than human. And these 
princes were grand people in their way; a few square miles of 
earth was all that they had to play their part in, but they made 
those few square miles illustrious. They were real princes,— 
real nobles,—not a whit inferior in temper and mould, in energy, 
keenness, loftiness of mind, daring, to their less crowded 
cotemporaries in the north. They were as high-spirited and 
courageous, as ambitious, as magnificent to look at,—in their 
narrow bounds, and under their burning sky, wrought up to a 
strange pitch of intensity,—tosubtlety of the keenest edge. Before 
the eyes of the common people, the most strange histories went 
on—revolutions of all kinds, of the most strange complication ; 
royal tragedies, comedies, in a never-ceasing whirl, were to be 
seen and commented upon in every Italian town, by a popula- 
tion as intelligent, as full of passion and imagination, as the 
greater actors themselves. 


‘ When for the first time we fix our eyes on this history, we are seized 
with a sort of giddiness, like that which is felt on looking down from a 
great height on a crowd which is moving about in the plain below. 
Every one is in a state of rapid and never-ceasing motion ; feelings, 
unknown to us, are influencing them; they are jostled together, 
crossing, passing, fighting with one another, and the eye cannot 
follow or distinguish them. But the local history, the history in detail 
of each Italian town, gives names to each of these figures ; it discloses 
the secret of each character, and the motive which influences it ; it 
unfolds generous. feelings, deep thoughts, lofty plans in each of those 
groups which at first sight seemed so small. The more we study 
them, the more we feel convinced that political greatness is not relative, 
and that in all contests for freedom and power, whether in a village or 
in the empire of the world, the same interests are involved—interests 
the highest and noblest which the human heart can know—there are 
the same talents at work, the study of men is equally complete. This 
universal agitation, these strong passions, this importance of individual 
men, have made the history of Italy an inexhaustible source of instruc- 
tion. There is not a town which has not three or four historians, often 
many more ; and the interest of each of these historians is the greater 
in proportion as he is more voluminous, and has written in greater detail. 
The collection alone of the middle-age Italian writers, anterior to the 
sixteenth century, contains the chronicles of sixty-eight towns or 
regions ; several supplements have been added to this collection, but 
the still more voluminous writers of the three last centuries have not 
been included. The historical bibliography of the States of the Pope, 
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contains in one large quarto volume the names alone of separate 
historians of seventy-one towns, still in existence in the territories of the 
Church, and of sixteen which have been destroyed. Several centuries 
of assiduous work would not suffice to read them all.’! 


It is not wonderful that such a country and history should 
have produced novelists. ‘They only wanted a hint to revive 
again. Manzoni has a school; the writer under our notice is 
one of his disciples, and not an unworthy one. On the novel of 
which an English translation is prefixed, we mean to offer a few 
remarks, 

A novel of character and dialogue is always a difficult thing to 
translate. People of different countries, under the influence of 
the same feelings, express them differently ; the ideas and words 
which they call up are different, just as their tones and gestures 
vary. The quaint, racy naireté of the Italian dialogue becomes 
unaccountably flat tameness in English; and the foreign attempts 
on the Scotch of the Antiquary, and the slang of Sam Weller, 
are very much like a young lady or a freshman talking about 
horse-flesh. The translator, however, of Marco Visconti, hits off, 
with very fair success, the character of his Italian original ; but 
often wants energy, and almost always ease. It is too bad, in 
the middle of the most highly-wrought scene in the book, to talk 
of Ermelinda and Bice as ‘ two unfortunate individuals.’ 

We really began reading Marco Visconti with most laudable 
impartiality, and a stern determination to forget that the author 
was a friend of Manzoni’s; and we can most conscientiously con- 
fess to have been very much interested by it. Nevertheless, we 
can imagine the grumblings and impatience of an English reader 
being excited by it. Must we say it ?—we can conceive his pro- 
testing that he could not get through it—that he found it a bore. 
We should abuse him most undoubtedly, and call in question 
his taste, and still more, his love of genuine nature; still we can 
conceive it possible, that he might have something to say in the 
way of excuse. 

The manner of telling a story, of bringing out an idea, has, as 
every one knows, a great effect on our temper, not so much on 
our bare judgment, as on our temper, and good or bad humour 
is of awful importance in the fate of novels and plays. And 
among the many things which bore Englishmen, is the fault 
6f not coming clearly to the point, of beating about the 
bush, of not having things well turned out of hand, and in 
well-jointed order. It is the fault of the old, and the dreamy, 
and the puzzle-headed; gossipping, story-telling nurses, and 
sailors who spin yarns, are supposed to partake largely of it; it 
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is also the fault of ancient chroniclers. Nature, and pathos, 
and humour, and spirit, and many other excellent qualities, will 
hardly, or not at all, make amends for it in a story. Many 
admissions in its favour may be made, but they will be merely 
admissions; and the closing decisive ‘ but’ will be against it— 
will precede a sentence of condemnation—* It is very beautiful, 
and so on; but it is heavy.’ 

Marco Visconti has the poetical interest of a play ; it reminds 
us, not of Scott’s novels, but of Romeo and Juliet, and Othello. 
The characters are brought out with almost homely reality, and 
yet the high, impassioned, poetical tone of the whole is preserved. 
But the very qualities which do all this are capable, especially 
when combined with other defects, of producing indefinitely 
the sense of weariness in the English novel-reader. The 
writer’s manner of telling his story has a peculiar charm, but it 
is just one to tempt rude sayings; it suggests perpetually the 
notion of a gossipping, warm-hearted, shrewd, old family servant, 
narrating the rubs and sorrows of his master’s house. ‘There is 
no pompousness—no sentimentality; the narrator, with all his 
deep feeling, betrays no consciousness, no particular reflectiveness, 
when heiscoming upon the interesting parts. Thestory flows along 
in the same uniform, simple-hearted way; the teller is laughing 
and crying at the same moment; noticing everything with ashrewd- 
ness that is never tired; dwelling upon every memorial, every 
small incident, every small trait of character, every person, 
however insignificant, who is associated with the story; launch- 
ing forth, without mercy or reflection, into episodes and by- 
descriptions of things which have suddenly started up in his 
vivid and sensitive memory. It is obvious that the writer 
wishes to give his story the colour of the old chronicles, but it 
is also clear that this character is adopted because it so entirely 
suits his own mind. He has that appreciation of minute and 
true details, which is quite a point in the Italian mind; 
which is nowhere seen more remarkably than in their great 
poet ;—in his grotesque and homely similitudes, in his won- 
derful touches of nature,—the look of the sky and sea—the 
Seelings which belong to different hours of the day. Nothing is 
let pass without notice, without being made to give up some 
little characteristic stroke. We are in company with a fellow- 
traveller whose eyes are every where, who likes to linger 
dreamily, yet not idly, about all objects, who is continually 
finding out some hidden feature which we should otherwise have 
passed over, who thinks nothing without interest among fo- 
reigners, even the shape of their shoes and carts, or the bark of 
their dogs. Such a fellow-traveller may be very useful, but he is 
always in danger of being a nuisance, and his niceties may 
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possibly interfere with things of more moment. We will not say 
this of our Italian friend; he is never prosy, or common-place ; 
when he hangs on hand, it is not from dulness; his touch is 
always spirited and true. Still he wants power ; he has a rich and 
beautiful instrument, full of variety and grace, but he wants the 
strength of head, the cool, unembarrassed eye, to manage it; 
his thoughts, as they rise up in his mind, overpower and over- 
whelm his steadiness, his power of measuring, comparing, and 
marshalling them ; he seems never to have been able to take in 
the whole view of his story at once, and to hold it together while he 
looked on it with a quiet, comprehensive, adjusting gaze. The 
story does not move of itself; he has to move the pieces himself, 
to push forward this part, to carry back that, to bring up an- 
other from where it was left lagging behind. It is carried through 
by starts and intervals, instead of one thing playing into another, 
drawing out of another, and all finding their places with that inde- 
finite but unfailing freedom, which looks like accident and shows 
design, like the parts of a great, manifald, whirling engine. You 
see the hand at work continually, pushing, tying together, making 
preparation. And this want of power shows itself not merely in 
the network of the story, but also in his characters and descrip- 
tions. There is a lack of bold drawing; every thing is done by 
touches—small, delicate touches ; and, while you admire the work 
for its truth and beauty, it does not stand out as you want it to 
do; the leading decisive line, or shadow, has not been caught ; 
you recognise what is meant, you see that the writer has a scene 
or a person before his imagination, but the image is not perfect 
when transferred to your own; it has suffered, it comes out 
dimmed and blurred, in the medium through which it has passed. 

Yet Marco Visconti leaves an impression which many novel- 
writers have tried to produce, and in vain. You do not feel that 
you have been in the hands of a powerful master or painter of 
human feelings; but you do feel that you have been reading 
about life—real human life, and life in its more remarkable and 
elevated forms. The book all through is a picture of life. There 
is no effort to make it interesting: it is not worked up, and set 
off; it is faithfully described, and left to tell and produce its 
effect as it may. It is unartificial : the writer throws no skill, no 
passion of his own, into it; only he analyzes what touches him- 
self, and takes care that this shall come before the reader’s eyes ;— 
it may touch him, too. In the Baron’s hall, besides the Baron him- 
self, his looks and his words, he jots down what is about him: his 
arm-chair, with its ‘ back ending in a point;’ his page, carrying 
on a by-play of signs with his greyhound ; his hawk, with its staid 
demureness and pettish pride : all this has amused him, and so he 
describes it. No incident, not the merest fact, is lost, which calls 
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up a feeling. Who that has been on the water, in a dark, stormy, 
plashing night, does not understand the half cheerlessness, half 
satisfaction, with which the travellers, from the boat, saw ‘the 
Mole of Varenna, brilliant with lights, and could hear the voices 
of the people, crowded upon it ?’ 

He cannot resist a bit of the characteristic in scenes or per- 
sons. A complete instance of this is the pig-headed, loutish 
peasant, Bernardo, who has nothing in the world to do except to 
make himself a goose. But Signor Grossi was tickled with the 
sketch of a stupid clodhopper, who had got some scraps of 
Latin and Ghibellinism from a heretic monk, and was perpetually 
making himself a fool with them. He was too good a foil to 
his unlettered brethren,—brimful of real character and quickness, 
—not to be made the most of. 

The novel is a historical one, and, of course, antiquarianism is 
in place; but we are overwhelmed with it. The grotesque mixture 
of grace, buffoonery, and blood, in chivalry and its customs, was, 
no doubt, the temptation to a writer who delights in all that is 
quaint; but his long descriptions of quintain matches and 
tournaments have no more to do with the story than the ballet 
has with the opera; and whatever be the necessities of the 
opera, in a decent novel we do not want such mere pageantry. 
The only piece of antiquarianism, who at all helps the story, is 
a certain secular Canon who has turned jester—Canons, it seems, 
were sometimes given to such practices then—but even he is 
more of a puppet, pulled by strings, than a real man; and the 
most that can be said in his favour is, that he is of more use than 
his fellow, the uninteresting troubadour exquisite, who is his 
rival at the tournament. 

But, as we have said, the author depends for his interest on his 
being able to remind us of life. He does not crowd his story with 
marked characters ; they do not occur so thick in real life. He 
does not pretend that Bice is a heroine, or her lover, Count 
Ottorino a hero, though they are the persons round whom the 
story plays: the one isa fine, gallant, handsome young man, full of 
spirit and good feeling; he rides well, and jousts well, and is 
affectionately loyal to the great mind which has moulded him: 
and Bice is the beautiful spoilt child, with just enough pettish- 
ness and self-will to prevent her from being insipid when there 
is nothing else going on; she has been well brought up, and is 
very good and gentle and modest; even when we know that she 
is in love, we scarcely feel quite sure of it from seeing her. 
Still both she and her lover keep a strong hold on our interest ; 
for they are unaffected, genuine characters; they have to suffer, 
and they suffer with faith and courageous calmness. 

The back-ground of the story is formed by the Lombard 
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peasant character, in its many shapes. The chronicles of past 
centuries, and the contadini of the present, are the great mines 
from which the Italian novelists get their materials; and the 
contadini are asinexhaustible as the chronicles. We have them here 
in masses and in individuals. The specimens vary, but they are 
the same sort of people as those in the ‘ Promessi Sposi ;’ very 
unenlightened, but very quick and intelligent ; fierce and variable 
as the sea; roused in a moment, and soothed in a moment; a 
curious mixture of ferocity and delicacy. There is still the 
strong, deep religious basis of character; now combining with 
other feelings, in the most grotesque and horrible forms; now 
showing itself in a grand and almost scriptural simplicity ; but 
in all cases equally real. 

This peasant character is obviously a tempting study—it comes 
in again and again, where nothing but its intrinsic interest calls 
for it. But, if this spoils the story, and wastes the interest, it is 
an offence which many people will forgive, if they read Marco 
Visconti at all, for the vivid and characteristic painting of these 
sketches. We will hazard an extract or two, for the purpose of 
showing how Grossi draws out the religion of the Italian peasant. 
The characters are distinct and natural, and, without affectation, 
untamed and wayward; at the bottom is an immoveable strong 
faith, holding fast the whole man, and on the surface fierce human 
passions, struggling to get free from its grasp, and struggling in 
vain. 

In a storm on the lake of Como a boat is wrecked; one of the 
rowers has fallen overboard, and is lost; but, for some time, his 
father, Michele, does not observe it. 


‘ Ottorino, and the others who had escaped, after placing the Count 
del Balzo and his daughter in safety, dispersed in trouble and perplexity 
over the vast uneven mass, to look if the shipwrecked man was anywhere 
to be seen. His father alone, who had been the last to leave the boat, 
in all the confusion and disorder, was not yet aware that his son was 
wanting ; seating himself at the foot of the rock, with the stump of an 
oar on his knees, he began to look for him among the others, but without 
any anxiety, feeling certain that no one had been lost. 

‘ However, the Count, having recovered from his first alarm, and 
feeling angry at the risk he had run, began to blame the helmsman and 
Arrigozzo ; indeed, he too was far from suspecting what had happened. 
Michele heard the reproaches cast upon himself, with his head hung down, 
and all the air of a man who feels he has done wrong; but when he 
heard blame cast on Arrigozzo, touched to the quick, he could no longer 
contain himself, and he was about to reply. Happening to turn his 
face towards the lake, he caught a glimpse of something under water, 
that seemed to be entangled among the fragments of a rock at a short 
distance, which was covered by the waves. He fixed his eyes intently 
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upon this object, which appeared under various forms ; he distinguished 
the end of a brown mantle at last ; he saw a hand, which now rose out 
of the water, now fell back, tossed by the waves. 

‘The poor father was ready to fall down dead ; but he grasped the 
broken oar which was before him, jumped up, and called, in a faltering 
voice, “ Arrigozzo! Arrigozzo!” This was but fora moment. Receiving 
no answer, he ran to the top of the rock, looked all round, ran his eye 
over all who were safe, one by one, but could not find his son among 
them. Then seeing the Count, who had so lately been finding fault with 
his son’s name, he roared out, “ Dog, are you here!” and brandishing 
the broken oar, he rushed forward to strike him on the head. Bice 
uttered a cry, Ottorino was quick in warding off the blow; in a minute, 
Lupo, the Falconer, and the boatmen disarmed the frantic man, who, 
striking his forehead with both hands, gave a spring, and threw himself 
into the lake. 

‘ He was seen fighting with the angry waves, overcoming them with 
a strength and a courage which desperation alone can give. He reached 
the body, he placed his hands upon it, feeling in the water, he seized it 
by the hair, but touched immediately with tender paternal compunction, 
as if this action was too rough a treatment for that loved corpse, he 
placed his left hand instead under the chin, to support the head, and 
with the right hand he began to buffet the waves, returning to the rock. 
The boatmen got into the vessel, now almost under water, and from 
thence threw out the cords of the sail to the old man, so that, holding 
by them, he was able to get back in safety, together with his mournful, 
though precious burden. 

‘ Laying down the body of his son upon the rock, he took the head 
upon his knees, and bending over it, he began to feel the chest, and 
ascertain if the heart still beat : he pressed his chest to that of his son, 
his cheek to his son’s cheek, kissing his eyes, his mouth, his whole face, 
breathing on him, as if to revive the spirit of life. A sudden breeze then 
shook the arm of the corpse, which hung down, and made it move. At 
that motion, the unhappy father started with hope; his cheeks were 
coloured for a moment, his features appeared to brighten, a sudden light 
sparkled in his eyes, which were fixed upon that cherished face ; but 
perceiving his error, he buried his hands in his hair, and afterwards 
stretching his clenched fists towards the lake, he cried out, “Cursed 
wind ! cursed waves! Cursed be this carcase of a boat, and the moment 
when I set foot in her! Oh, may all things go to ruin !”’—Vol. i. pp. 
43, 44. 


The party is taken off the rock, and the next morning Michele 
returns home with his son’s body. 


‘He went on for a time in silence, grieving more and more ; over- 
come, at last, by the impulse of grief and anger, he struck the oar in his 
hand with all his force into the water, exclaiming, “ Treacherous lake !” 
The oar gave way, and dragging the remaining one roughly into the 
boat with the stump of the first he still grasped, he struck the edge 
violently, and broke one of the pegs. But, in his agitation, he made 
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the boat reel, so that a third oar, laid along a bench, was displaced, 
and was on the point of falling on the body of his son. Michele 
was shocked ; he jumped up, caught the oar, held it for a moment in 
his hands, looked at it, and cried out, “It is his !” then he gently placed 
it in its former position. 

‘“@Q Lord!” he exclaimed, “help me! keep Thy holy hand upon 
me, lest the enemy try again to tempt me, and I die in desperation and 
destroy my soul!” Then he went on rowing, fervently repeating his 
prayers. 

‘ He went on praying, slowly moving on his boat ; but while his arms, 
with their habitual motion, now met upon his breast, now expanded, 
stretching out with the oars, while his lips murmured the accustomed 
words, the mind of the poor man passed over all the life of his lost 
Arrigozzo, from the time when he was an infant, a boy, a youth, then a 
full grown man, to the present moment. He recalled the first words he 
had heard him lisp ; words which had taught him to feel the delight of 
being a father ; he remembered the hopes he had cherished, all of which 
he had seen growing and coming to maturity, upon that dear head. He 
thought of the last thoughts of support, of repose, and peace, for his 
declining years, and those of his aged helpmate, all grounded on his son. 
He began to think of his consolation, and the joy and pride of the 
mother, when, for the first time, they saw him bring the boat to shore, 
returning from the first voyage intrusted to him. He thought, too, of 
the fears he had so often shared with his wife, when they heard the wind 
howl among the chestnut-trees in the night, and went together to look 
out of a little window on the stormy lake, saying to one another, “ Where 
is our Arrigozzo now?” He recalled his son’s fame as one of the best 
rowers on the lake, and surpassed by none in the management of a sail 
or a rudder ; he could fancy he heard at the prow the splash of that 
vigorous oar ; he still heard in his ears that favourite song with which 
Arrigozzo used to enliven the mournful solitude of the lake and of the calm. 

‘ While all these reflections crowded into the mind of the bereaved 
father, his mouth still uttered the words of prayer, which were as invo- 
luntary and as unmeaning as the murmur of the brook which flows down 
ahill-side. At last, unwittingly, in the middle of one of his prayers, 
his lips began gently to hum the favourite tune of his Arrigozzo; but 
this real sound struck upon his ear, and he shook his head ; raising his 
face to heaven, he found it quite wet with his tears.’—Vol. i. pp. 50, 51. 


Arrigozzo is buried, and his father and mother are left 
alone. 


‘ The hut of the boatman whose son had been drowned, lay out of the 
village, as we have said, on the north side. Those who looked for this 
hut, on the side where the lake is, could only distinguish a small corner 
of a badly-thatched roof, on the top of which was a wooden cross. Two 
old chestnut-trees, which bent over as if to embrace the hut, concealed 
the remainder. Within there was a wretched apartment, not paved, but 
with a floor of rafters, and the walls all blackened with smoke. 

‘In one corner there was a small bed covered over with a large coarse 
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quilt, called a catalana, from Catalogna, whence they come ; a name still 
given to them in some of the villages on the lake of Como. This had 
been the bed of poor Arrigozzo ; at this moment his faithful spaniel lay 
upon it. 

r About two paces from the foot of the bed there was a great chest, full 
of earth, in which they made their fire ; a custom common throughout 
Europe, in those days, when the invention of chimneys was recent. 
Over the fire a great kettle was hung from a tripod, to boil. Farther on, 
nearly in the middle of the room, there was a table, made of beechwood ; 
four little straw seats ; half-a-dozen oars; a shelf fastened to the wall, 
with pegs: on this shelf some plates were displayed, as well as three 
earthenware bowls, and three brass spoons, shining like gold. A chest, 
a spear, and a net, completed the furniture of the house. 

‘ Marta, the aged mother of him who had been drowned, sat near the 
table spinning, by the light of a small iron lantern suspended from a 
hook to a beam stuck in the floor. Her face, withered, rather than 
emaciated, was not much wrinkled ; the firm movements of her limbs, 
and the erectness of her person, showed that she was of a strong and 
hardy nature, which was not impaired by the fatigues and hardships of 
poverty. But her brow, on which there was usually a serene expression 
of peace, was, at this time, clouded by recent and unaccustomed sorrow. 
Any one who saw her for the first time, would easily have marked an 
unwonted paleness on her cheek, and a fresh furrow ; and would also 
have marked that her eyes, which were swollen and dim, from the many 
tears she had shed, yet appeared unused to weeping. 

‘ Her lips moved visibly while repeating her devotions ; but of that 
silent prayer, the emphasis of the last syllables was all that could be 
heard, and it died away in a low murmuring sound, accompanied by 
frequent and vehement inclinations of her head. 

‘ From time to time she looked towards that little bed, then she raised 
her eyes to Heaven, with a look of desolation and piety, showing the 
secret petition she was offering, that the Lorp would be pleased to call 
her away, and unite her once more to her Arrigozzo. 

‘ Michele, with his back turned towards the table, was seated near the 
fire, bending over it, and stirring, with a wooden spoon, the porridge of 
bread and milk which was boiling in the pot. There was a more harsh 
and rugged expression of grief on his face, carrying in it something of 
anger and vexation. He carefully kept his back turned to his wife, that 
the spectacle of her maternal sorrow might not call forth his own, and 
he went on with his occupation without raising his head. 

‘ After half an hour had passed, the old woman laid down her distaff, 
rose, went to the fire, and unfastened the pot ; then she went to the shelf, 
still quite absorbed in her prayers, saw the three porringers before her, 
and mechanically took them all down. Preoccupied as her thoughts 
were, she repeated every motion to which her hand had been so long 
accustomed ; she set all three upon the table, placed a spoon beside each, 
poured some porridge into them all, and exclaimed, “ Michele, come to 
supper!” But when her husband approached the table in obedience to 
her summons, the poor woman perceived that she had set one bowl too 
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many. Hastily taking up one, she put it on the ground, wishing it to 
seem as if she had filled it for the little dog. This anxious and hurried 
movement did not escape Michele ; he also observed the third spoon, 
which lay on the table in its usual place ; and guessing at the affectionate 
oversight of the mother, he turned his face away to hide his emotion ; 
then taking up his bowl and spoon, he returned to his former place. 

‘ Marta, with her head hung down, stood a moment to compose herself. 
Afterwards she called the spaniel by his name ; the dog, scarcely lifting 
its head, slowly wagged its tail, without moving towards her, so she 
ay proached the bed, caressing the animal, which she took up and carried 
where the food was. Formerly she used to behold the dog with an evil 
eye ; she almost hated it ; and more than once she had scolded her son 
about it, for in such hard times she thought her small family, in their 
poverty, needed not this extra charge. Since the death of Arrigozzo, to 
deprive the poor animal of the care to which it was used, to speak to it 
harshly, or frighten it, to injure it, would have appeared to her a malig- 
nant action, a crime, a real sacrilege. 

‘ After its fashion, the dog thanked her for her unwonted kindness, 
whining in a manner which almost resembled the groan of a human 
being ; at last it dipped its muzzle into the bowl, licked it awhile, then 
sprang upon the bed again, and curled itself up, as before, quite quietly. 

‘ “The poor beast will die there,” said the old woman to herself, as 
she kept her eyes constantly fixed on the bed. She sat down, made the 
sign of the cross, and began to eat. She took a few spoonfuls of the 
porridge, after stirring it about in the bowl, but she could not swallow 
it. However, when she saw her husband set his bowl down on the table, 
she hastily swallowed two or three spoonfuls, one after another, to show 
him she ate with an appetite. 

‘A moment after, perceiving that Michele’s bowl was still nearly full, 
she took it in one hand, and going close up to him, still seated as he was 
before, near the fire, she touched his shoulder, saying, “ Come, Michele, 
eat, for the love of Heaven ; it will never do, if you go on this way ; you 
have eaten nothing all this day, as one may say.” The boatman shrugged 
his shoulders roughly, and did not answer; she continued, with a 
faltering voice, “Come, eat some, if it is ever so little; will you let 
yourself die of hunger? It is your duty to take care of yourself; for 
my sake, do so; for if I lost you, too....” Herea burst of tears 
choked her utterance. 

‘ “ Well!” said the boatman angrily, “ will you never have done with 
your weeping? All day, all day, always the same thing!” And drying 
his eyes with the back of his hand, he added, “Do you think you can 
bring him to life again? On my soul, I can bear it no longer.” 

‘The unhappy old woman restrained the tears, which were yet the more 
bitter and sad at her heart ; she wiped her eyes with her apron, and 
resumed her spinning. 

‘ For a time, neither spoke ; from time to time Marta looked at her 
husband, without interrupting her work ; he, seated on his low stool, his 
elbows on his knees, his head concealed in his hands, seemed as if 
he wept. 
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‘ At last he rose. 

‘ He walked towards his wife, went quite round her, as if he would 
say something to soothe her, and by tenderness atone for the pain his 
inconsiderate words had given her; but all he could say was this: 
“ Well, Marta, I will do as you wish, to please you. I will eat some- 
thing.—Listen to me, Marta,” he continued: “to-morrow I am to row 
the syndic of the village to Dervio : with the money I gain by my freight 
we will have a mass said for him; they shall say a mass at Lugano, 
where there is no interdict.” 

‘ “T have had a mass said already,” replied Marta, pointing to the wool 
on her distaff. “Do you see this wool?” she added: “it is all for the 
Messere, at Lugano. What I have spun will just pay for the mass.” 

‘The boatman compressed his lips, which quivered with his sudden 
emotion, and, restraining his tears with difficulty, he felt a tender com- 
passion and affection for the aged companion of his days: it was a 
stronger, holier, and, we may even say, a deeper feeling than the 
fervent love he had borne her in the days of youth.’—Vol. i. pp. 
110—114. 


Nor is it only among the old and heart-broken that this deep 
religion appears; indeed it is too rooted, too natural in its 
working, to be a mere trick and refuge of age. In our next 
extract we still see the same habit working, rudely, yet not less 
genuinely, in young men, and soldiers. It is a condemned cell; 
the prisoner and his guard have been companions in arms under 
the great Visconti. 


* “ Poor Lupo! we were always friends ; we were companions in arms ; 
and to see what I have to do with you !” 

‘ “ You do your duty.” 

‘“ Yes; but believe me, being obliged to keep guard over you in 
here, and then to know where I am to lead you—really I can scarcely 
bear it.” 

‘ “Come, never mind ; send it down in a bumper of wine,” said the 
condemned ; and filling two glasses out of a great flask, he took one, and 
gave the other to his companion, saying, “ To Marco’s health !” 

‘ “There can be no harm in that,” replied the sentinel. “ Marco is a 
good friend to the Monastery, and is the Abbot’s cousin ; so I can accept 
the invitation, and give you a good reason. To Marco’s health, and 
your own !” 

‘ Having said this, they both emptied their glasses at once. 

‘“Did you say to mine?” returned the Limontine, when he had 
drunk it off. “ You meant my soul’s health, I suppose, for I have 
nothing to do with that of my body now in my situation. See,” and 
he looked out of a small window, “day is beginning to break, and then 
in a short time... . Is it not to be an hour from sunrise ?” 

‘“ Poor unhappy comrade! Yes, one hour from sunrise.” 

‘ « Listen,” continued Lupo. “ Are we not soldiers, to shed our blood, 
if necessary? And then? ‘To die from the stroke of an axe, which 
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splits your skull like an apple ; or from the thrust of a lance, which runs 
you through like a frog;....or.... in fact, if you die doing your 
duty, it all comes to the same ; and I die for having done my duty... . 
It is all one. No; to say the truth, though I try to swallow it, it yet 
seems to me rather hard ; for to end one’s days on three pieces of wood, 
bound like a felon, and all the rabble running to stare at one, as they 
would at an assassin, this is not all the same as dying in the battle-field, 
upon the back of one’s good horse, dealing desperate blows right and 
left, with the sound of the trumpets in one’s ears, and hope of victory in 
one’s heart.” 

‘ “That is what I should say,” answered the guard. “ As for death, 
to die to-day or to-morrow, what can_it signify ?” 

« « And, however, believe me, if I could do otherwise,” rejoined Lupo, 
“JT would, and gladly ; but since I am to drink this cup, I must be 
patient, and resign myself cheerfully to the death the Lorp sends me.” 

‘ Vinciguerra sighed, filled the two glasses again, emptied his, and, 
with a sign of his hand, invited Lupo to do the same. 

‘“ No, no!” answered the prisoner. “That little reason Heaven has 
endowed me with, I will employ for these few moments I have left, and 
I will take the last step like a Christian, knowing what I do.” 

‘« Listen: would you have me call in Father Atanasio, whom you 
sent away just now ?” 

‘““No; I have done what I had to do; in truth, I should have 
detained him longer, but he began to weary and overwhelm me with 
certain stories that ... . Enough ; I told him very politely that he had 
better leave me.” 

‘ “Oh! he would have made you think of the safety of your soul, that 
you might make your peace with Heaven, and he would have made you 
say some prayers. Those things ought to be done by anybody who is 
going on that journey.” 

‘“Tt was not that. As long as he spoke to me like a good Priest, 
I listened to him; but afterwards, when he talked of Bellebuono, he 
insisted on it that it was nothing but assassination ; whilst, if this were 
my only sin... . Well, I told him plainly enough that I would do the 
same again, without a single scruple to burden my soul.” 

‘“ Oh, here I do not agree, comrade. The Father was right.” 

‘ “But surely you are not such another blockhead as he is? I will 
give you a comparison.” 

‘“ T am attending.” 

‘ “Tf I,” said Lupo, “had arrived at Limonta an hour before ; if by 
sending, so to speak, false information to your Bellebuono, I had drawn 
him and all of you into a defile in the mountain, where I was hidden, 
and my brave country people with me ; if then I fall on you, and put an 
end to you, like so many rats caught in a trap, have I been guilty of a 
mortal sin? Have I anything to confess ?” 

‘“No; bécause that is a stratagem of war.” 

‘“ And was not mine a stratagem of war, excepting that, instead of 
finishing you all, I only did for one?” 

‘“ What has that to do with it ?” 
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‘ “Tt has everything. Again, does not the motive go for something ? 
The motive which made me kill him was to save all the poor people 
of my village, and our Curate, whom he meant to torture and murder for 
his pastime.” 

‘“ My good friend, you have told me a fine thing ; go and look for 
your motive indeed!.... Why you are a soldier.” 

‘ “T know that, too, but I said it only to give you an example, for this 
was not just and regular war ; it was a band of assassins and robbers who 
fell upon us.” 

‘ “ Softly there! gently with this civil way of calling men names,” 
answered Vinciguerra, growing angry. “I can tell you that I have 
always been a soldier, and never a robber or an assassin ; and were it not 
that ....” 

‘ But Lupo burst out laughing, and said, “ Ay, come on fool! Are 
you going to get angry with me? with a man who, in half an hour, will 
be in another world? You have found your match—a man at the point 
of death.” 

«« What would you drive me to now?” said the soldier, troubled at 
these words, and the composure with which they were spoken. “I 
know it also, that with you... . And then we have always been friends, 
but .... you see there are some things no one can stand.” 

* « But will you not understand I said it by way of example ?” 

‘“ Tf it was only for example, there is no harm.” 

‘“] think we may as well part good friends—do not you?” said 
Lupo, offering his hand. 

‘« To be sure; let us be friends, with all my heart,” replied the 
other, pressing his hand warmly. Then he added, “ I shake hands with 
a brave soldier and a good comrade.” After this he turned away to 
hide his emotion. He poured out another bumper of wine, drank it off, 
and then raising his hand to his mouth, as if to smooth his mustaches 
after his draught, he passed it two or three times across his eyes, back- 
wards and forwards. 

‘ During the silence which prevailed in that miserable chamber, the 
mournful tolling of a bell was heard. Lupo seemed moved for an 
instant, but soon recovering himself, he said, “ I see I have no time to 
lose. Listen, Vinciguerra; I have something to tell you. I would 
have prayed the confessor to do it, but he irritated me so with his ab- 
surdity .... Besides, I prefer giving this office to a friend who has 
known me so long, and knows that we are all frail mortals... . for if 
one of these were to see a soldier... . he might think it was from fear 
of death .. . . Listen, then ; I will explain myself in a few words. The 
first time you happen to be in Milan, seek for the house of the Count 
del Balzo, at the Brera del Guercio ; there you will find my family, my 
father, my mother....” But, at pronouncing these sacred names, 
feeling as if his heart would burst, he walked round the room ; then 
going close to Vinciguerra, he said, “ Will you do it ?” 

‘So may the Lorp give me good in this life, and repose in the 
other, as I promise to fulfil all your wishes,” replied the guard. 

‘Then Lupo took a silver chain from his neck and gave it to him. 
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“ Tell them to wear this for my sake. And tell my sister to look in 
the press which is in the room next to that in which the falcons moult, 
and she will find a wooden box with a gold ring in it, being the re- 
mainder of the spoils I got in Tuscany. I kept it for her against the 
time she should be married, and... . let her take it, for the love she 
bore me.” 

‘“ Hark !” said Vinciguerra, “ I am not overburdened with money ; 
but, thank Heaven, I have a little in my pocket,—look here.” He took 
from his pocket a handful of large and small coin: “ What would you 
have me do with them? You will spare me the trouble of getting 
drunk half-a-dozen times: you will do me a favour in accepting them. 
I will take them to your father ; perhaps he may want them: at any 
rate, they will certainly do him more good than they will do me.” 

‘ “ No, no; I am much obliged to you.” 

‘“ Come, do me this kindness ; give me this consolation. I swear 
to you, it will cause me more pleasure in giving away these few coins 
for your sake, than if I had touched my part of the booty promised to 
me at Limonta by your.... by that man. Once upon a time, I was 
very nearly paying for my deeds, and I know how dear all one’s family 
become at such moments, especially father and mother; and how sorry 
one feels for the trouble which, from first to last, every one of us has 
given his parents. I remember, too, the distress I was in, at not having 
anything about me which I could send them as a remembrance.” 

‘ Lupo put his hand on Vinciguerra’s shoulder, and said, “ I know 
you offer it to me with all your heart, and among us soldiers we give and 
receive with the same goodwill ; but, I thank Heaven! my parents are 
not in want of anything. . . . Besides, look you, I have got some money 
here, if I wished to send them any.” Saying this, he turned out the 
pocket of his doublet, and a good handful of money fell on the table.— 
“ There are sixty soldiers in your company, are there not?” he asked. 
“ We were sixty, but we left eleven on your fields of Limonta, in that 
glorious enterprise ; therefore, if I calculate aright, only forty-nine now 
remain.” 

‘ Lupo raised his head, and a smile of satisfaction lighted his counte- 
nance, at the glory of his beloved countrymen. “ Well,” he added, 
“those who remain will not object to drink the health of the con- 
demned one.” 

‘“ Even if there were two such,” replied Vinciguerra. “ I, however, 
swear I will not drink that wine: my share I wish to lay out on the 
good of your soul.” 

‘ “ But not said by the Monks of S. Ambrogio!” said Lupo. “ Look 
to that ; for I would not have any thing in the next world come to me 
through such schismatics and poltroons. By the by! one thing I had 
forgotten. I have a brother besides, of whom I really know very little ; 
but at the point of death, I must not leave out entirely, if it were only 
for the sake of my mother, who loves him so dearly. I must send him 
something. I have here this little silver crucifix ; but this I wished to 
give you as a remembrance, and I should not know... .” 

‘“ Your brother?” said Vinciguerra. “ Well, I will settle it all 
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now. I take your little crucifix, and I give you this relic to send to 
him. Look here ;” and opening his doublet he showed it to him ; “ it 
is a piece of stone from the column of St. Simon Stylites. I took it 
away with my own hands from a pilgrim returning from the Holy Land, 
whom I robbed one night in Romagna.” 

‘« Bravo!” said Lupo. “I agree to the bargain ; you shall take it 


to him as I told you, in my name. Take this one.” Then removing - 


the silver crucifix from his bosom, he gave it him, and throwing his 
arms round his neck, he gave and received the parting kiss ! 

‘ “ Now that I have settled all my worldly affairs,” returned the 
Limontine, “ it is time to think only of my soul.” He went towards 
the crucifix which hung from the wall, and knelt before it in prayer. 

‘ Vinciguerra, that he might not disturb Lupo, retired to the door, 
where he repeated to the other four soldiers who were on guard all that 
the criminal had said, and he showed the money he had received from 
him to distribute to the band, concluding in these words: “ As for me, 
I have already told him that I shall spend my share on prayers for his 
soul.” 

«« Add my share—and mine—and mine,” said the rest : after which 
they remained in silence awaiting the painful moment when they would 
have to lead the unhappy man to the place of execution. All were 
grieved to see a young, handsome, and gallant soldier like Lupo die in 
this manner. When they did interchange a few words, it was always 
in an under tone—a piece of respect in itself unimportant, but remark- 
able in those rugged men, who had only been accustomed for their 
whole lives to suffer, and cause suffering to others.’ — Vol. i. pp. 149-153. 


We have various specimens of Italian nobility, and among 
them is one which is plainly rather a pet of the writer's. Besides 
the more troublesome and grand sorts of nobles, the ruffian- 
noble, and the noble of the Signoria, and the soldier-noble, the 
noble of romance, there was, and still is, in Italy, a strongly- 
marked variety of a species found everywhere: the old woman- 
noble, the peaceable old Count, or Marchese of Comedy, and of 
royal bed-chambers. To this class belonged Count Oldrado del 
Balzo, the father of the Lady Bice. He affords a good deal of 
amusement to the reader; and he obviously afforded the writer 
at least equal amusement to draw. With his whole heart, with 
the full Italian sense of the absurd, he takes in the ludicrous 
mixture of helplessness and pompousness; he watches for him, 
coaxes him out; not a bow, not a shrug, not an embarrassment, 
not a ‘troublesome smile’ when he is flattered, is allowed to 
escape. The Count is a priggish, vain, cowardly old man, per- 
petually chattering, and ‘ wagging his peaked chin with its scanty 
red beard.’ He is a proprietor, and lives in a castle, built by 
turbulent ancestors; but he has quite given up their ways. He 
finds the times a great plague for sober, well-behaved gentlemen 
like himself, who ought to have a place in the world: he cannot 
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even have vassals without inconvenience. He is quite a nobleman, 
and appreciates a nobleman’s position and feelings; but he finds 
it too nervous a thing to indulge any natural tendencies, either 
to intrigue and plot, or to be just and merciful. Indeed he is 
impatient that any one should think him capable of such things, 
prospectively, at least, that any one should expect him, in such 
villanous times, to run risks for abstractions, to protect the weak 
against the strong—the idea was too absurd; as well expect him 
at once to try to do without his dinner. He lives quietly ; con- 
scientiously keeping out of scrapes, and amusing himself; 
hunting, hawking, and prosing with safe persons against the 
Ghibellines and the Anti-pope. By and by, he is brought to 
Milan, he is patronized and smiled upon by the great man of 
the day, the great Marco himself. There he is in his glory, per- 
fectly safe; he comes out in his strength; a fussy, pragmatical 
dealer in bad Latin, bad law, and bad logic; at banquets and 
conversaziones, holding forth, seeming to command attention—to 
astonish the young gentlemen—to make converts from Ghibellin- 
ism. He feels that this is asit ought to be ; parties where he may 
shine, especiallyat the palace of Messer Marco, are quite the thing. 
Besides, he is very fond of his daughter, and still more vain of 
her. But lofty place has its drawbacks; the Count has a 
deep instinctive horror of all great men who can reach him; 
a feeling like that of old ladies about spirited horses, or of 
children about large dogs—‘ Nice pretty creatures; but don’t 
go near them—they may run away, or go mad.’ A great man 
may be your friend; but he may turn upon you, and what then ? 
This the Count realized keenly and painfully ; it interfered with 
his principles—with his honour;—for that he, the Count del 
Balzo should be, not in danger, but within the possibility of it, 
he felt like a stain and personal degradation—his security must 
not be breathed upon. ‘To be suspected even of being out of 
favour with Marco, with Marco’s friends, or with any man of 
power within thirty miles of him, was as if you had pulled his nose. 


‘The knights and ladies collected at the assembly of the Count, 
expressed to him their surprise that he had not made his appearance at 
the tournament. ... At any other time this would have been a kind of 
invitation for the Count del Balzo to enjoy his favorite pastime ; for, 
where there was matter for pleading and arguing, he used to rejoice; 
but that day he was so completely upset that they could not make him 
warm on the subject. Marco was ever present to his mind ; his words 
still rang in his ears: Marco weighed upon his mind ; and the news of 
Ottorino’s triumph had not operated on him with the same charm as it 
had on his daughter. 

‘ By degrees, however, the Count began to recover himself, and to 
have more confidence ; and at last a magic word was spoken which was 
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sufficient entirely to disperse his ill-humour. This was because an old 
baron,—one of his friends,—had drawn him into a corner, before he took 
his leave, to inform him that the imperial Vicar had inquired where he 
was, Have you ever seen a lean, jaded horse, with head down and ears 
drooping, which cannot be made to move however it may be spurred and 
goaded forward? Suddenly it gives a few kicks, and sets off like a colt. 
Then you find that the driver has touched it up where there is a tender 
spot, or where the skin is off. The case of the Count was similar. 

‘“Ts it true? Did he really enquire for me?” asked the vain though 
timid man, with great eagerness, 

‘ “ He did enquire for you.” 

‘“ And what for !—what did he say?” 

‘ “« He asked why you were not present at the tournament.” 

‘ “Then, to-morrow, I must not fail to be there, and show myself at 
the just. Is it not to be the just to-morrow ?” 

‘ “ Yes, the second day is for the just, and you will do well to be there, 
that it may not appear as if . . because, you understand . 
knowing you to be so great a friend of Marco’ s, perhaps they would think, 
for anything I know, that you are not the Vicar’s friend.” 

«« How? What ?” 

‘«“Ts this any news to you? Every one knows that there is some 
misunderstanding between Marco and his nephew the Vicar.” 

‘ « T know nothing of their enmity, or their friendship. I am friends 
with every one, and wish to remain at peace with each.” 

‘ « And, on this account, I tell you that you ought not to fail in being 
present to-morrow. ‘The spectacle is entirely to show rejoicing at the 
election of Azzone . . . . And suppose it came into his head to ask for 
you again, and he were to hear that you were not present ... .” 

‘“Oh! Iwill go. I will certainly go to it.” 

‘ And the Count kept his word. Next day he was one of the first to 
appear in the gallery near that of the Vicar. The field was not yet 
prepared, and the Count was already there, beautified and adorned, 
together with his daughter, and a splendid retinue of squires and pages. 
When the Vicar and his two uncles presented themselves in the balcony, 
the Count began to take off his cap, and bow to them, and to wave his 
hand, but no one seemed to notice him; no one seemed to distinguish 
his salutations from those which came from the surrounding galleries. 
This he thought rather strange. When they were all seated, he still 
endeavoured to call observation, with his short red grizzled beard, which 
never was still ; with his two small grey eyes perpetually turning about, 
and with that constant chatter of his shrill cracked voice ; but no one 
heeded him any more than they heeded a couple of dogs which ran about 
the lists barking at each other. This put him at last into a tremendous 
rage. —Vol. ii. pp. 11, 12. 


We have to go on some way in the story, content with Count 
Oldrado, and Count Ottorino, and Bice, and Michele, and the 
Limontini, before we meet the great Marco himself, or know 
anything about him. The name itself, of course, brings with it 
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associations of magnificence,—of crime also, of fierceness, and 
perfidy, and dominion; but most English readers, at least, are 
kept in some suspense as to what the hero will turn out to be. 
He appears at length looming in the distance, a proud towering 
form—the glorious captain—the dark, subtle, unfathomable 
centre of plots and conspiracies, whose name men tremble at, yet 
love with enthusiasm. ‘There is an air of romance, too, about 
the great soldier and prince. He—the man of whom all Italy 
speaks with hatred or enthusiasm, who is mixed up with all the 
fighting and scheming of Italian politics—is associated also with 
Count Oldrado’s family history. We learn, rather awkwardly, as 
in a Greek prologue, that, long ago, he was deeply in love with 
the Lady Ermelinda, who is now Count Oldrado’s wife. The 
story is known to few: an old servant tells her daughter, with 
much secrecy, with various moralities about young people 
in love, with minute painting of word and deed; the scene dwells 
in her memory like a horrid dream. Ermelinda’s father had 
betrayed Visconti, and she was to be given to another. At dead 
of night he came to her chamber, and wanted her to fly with 
him :— 


‘ « «Ts she there ¢’ said he, pointing to the room in which she really 
was. I, at the moment, replied, hardly knowing what I said, that she 
was there. Then he made a few steps to her door, but paused, as if he 
thought better of it, saying, ‘Go you in, and tell her cautiously, that I 
am waiting out here, and wish to speak to her.’ What could I do? 
Escape ?—There was no way. Cry out ?—He would have strangled me. 
So I entered, and found my mistress half arisen, and at the sight of me 
she said timidly, ‘ What does that light signify? Who is out there ?’ 
And as I did not answer quickly, she began to cry out, ‘ Shut the door, 
shut the door!’ But then a voice said, gently, ‘Ermelinda, be not 
afraid : it is your Marco,—it isI!....’ 

‘“ Have you ever seen the Tita del Tonio when her malady seizes 
her? While she is talking and laughing with us she suddenly falls on 
the ground, as if she were dead: well, just in the same manner did 
Ermelinda turn as white as a sheet ; she fainted away, so that I really 
thought she was dead ; and rushing out of the room, tearing my hair, 
I began to weep like a soul in purgatory. Out of respect for her Marco 
had not yet come forward ; he took up the lantern, we both entered the 
apartment, we made her smell some sort of essence ; we bathed her face 
and temples, till she opened her eyes and came to herself. You should 
have seen how that man behaved at the time ; they say he has since 
become a reprobate, and a regular demon ; it may be so, but then he was 
a good young man, and feared God, and to this I can bear witness. You 
see he did not venture so much as to touch her finger ; but he walked 
round her, and looked at her with a tenderness and devotion as if she 
had been the Madonna herself: he showed such emotion that no one 
would have taken him for the great soldier and prince he is. When he 
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saw Ermelinda was revived, he said, ‘ I am come to keep my promise to 
marry you, and take you away with me.’ 

‘««¢Q Holy Virgin! O Lord!’ she repeated, without being able to 
say more. 

«« Then he—(I remember all his words as if it happened yesterday ; 
I suffered so much, and besides, I have talked it all over with my Lady 
so many, many times,)—then he, with a smile, as if he would rather 
have wept, said, ‘I appear to you very uncourteous when I ask you to 
leave your house, and share the fortunes of a man who may say he has 
no place where he can rest... .’ 

“«<¢ To not say so,’ answered my mistress ; ‘do not say so, or you 
break my heart. Fly, fly at once, for mercy’s sake ; for if any one saw 
you, woe to you, and woe to me!’ ” ’—Vol. i. pp. 66, 67. 


Then followed a terrible scene. He was in the house of his 
mortal foe. When Ermelinda besought him to leave her and 
fly ,— 

‘ “ He stretched out his hand coldly and calmly in reply, saying, ‘ Let 
us go then.’ But seeing her draw back—‘ No? Will you not come? 
Then I shall not leave this room but with you! Mark me well, and 
he seated himself on the table, crossing his legs one over the other, and 
folding his arms on his breast, like one determined not to move. ‘I shall 
wait here till to-morrow,’ he continued. ‘Some one will be sure to come 
to us. Who can say if it may be your father? You know what to do, 
if you would keep him out of danger. Go to the window, call out that 
Marco is in your chamber ; let them come, let them come all! I do 
not stir !’ 

‘ “ Tmagine our fear ; our distress! I on one side, Ermelinda on the 
other ; we began to weep, and to pray, as if we were praying before the 
Cross. But we might as well try to move the Legnone out of its place. 

‘“ When my mistress saw there was no remedy, ‘ You drive me to it,’ 
she said: ‘I will come.’ Kneeling before a figure of the Virgin, which 
hung at the head of her bed, she stopped to pray for a minute. Then 
she rose, and said to me, ‘ You will tell my mother ....’ but her tears 
choked her utterance. The young man took her hand, and she followed 
as if stupified ; as one who sleeps, and walks in her sleep. But they 
had scarcely reached the threshold, than they heard many footsteps. 
Marco waited an instant, then starting back suddenly, he struck his 
forehead, and exclaimed, ‘ There is no longer time!’ In a moment he 
closed the door, bolted it, opened his doublet with one hand, drew out a 
poniard ; with the other hand he tore a gold chain from off his neck, 
gave a violent pull, broke it in two, and hiding one half in his vest, he 
placed the other in Ermelinda’s hand, saying to her in a mournful voice, 
‘ Let this be the pledge of our faith.’ ” "—Vol. i. p. 69. 


He escaped; but, by that moment’s delay, he lost her. She 
pined for a long time; then, by a subtle plot, she was made to 
believe that Marco had released her from her pledge, and she 
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married Count del Balzo. Marco’s revenge had: been deadly 
and complete; taken with his own hand. He had gone into 
France only to seek out one false groom ; Ermelinda’s father ‘ he 
had caught at the passage of the Adda, and pierced him through 
and through with his lance.’ Once, since that terrible night, he 
had met Ermelinda: the treachery was explained. ‘ Perhaps we 
shall never meet again,’ were his last words to her ; ‘ but, if my 
fury does not take away my life, you shall hear of me.’ But 
twenty-five years had passed since then—twenty-five years of 
war, of government, of danger and hardship. 

We see him at last, the great, turbulent, ambitious noble—the 
man of war and blood, whom his enemies speak of as a reprobate 
and a demon, yet the popular favourite, the model and rallying- 
point of Lombard chivalry—the noble stately form—the rich, 
sombre, Italian magnificence of dress—the minever and jewelled 
dagger, the long, flowing, black-velvet robe—the thin, dark, 
melancholy countenance, ‘showing habitual discontent, yet 
without bitterness or gall’—the black, parted hair—the pale 
cheek, flushing at times into deep crimson, which ‘ brought back 
‘ some of his youthful beauty, yet not without a singular mixture 
‘of pride with timidity.’ ‘ But to one who had observed any 
‘sudden impulse of anger change that face in an instant, who 
‘ had seen its usual paleness fade into a livid hue, that forehead 
‘ wrinkle, those eyes become darker and sparkle with a sinister 
‘ brightness, it would have seemed like the smooth, tranquil 
‘ surface of a lake when a sudden gale of wind passes over it, and 
‘ raises a tempest.’ 

There is no shrinking, no disguising or softening down, in 
drawing Marco Visconti; he is a genuine man of his time, the 
dark, wild, bloody time, from which Dante has filled his 
‘Inferno.’ In that busy theatre of ambition, and among all those 
fierce boiling passions, he plays boldly, and among the foremost, 
with all his soul; and no one could play boldly there and inno- 
cently. He feels, as strong minds do, that they have a right to 
lead; he feels that he is worthy of what all are striving for. A 
noble, a Visconti, in the days of Guelph and Ghibelline, without 
ambition, would have been an absurdity. Marco might have 
been a monk, tamed and broken by penance; but if not, he 
could not but rule. He must plunge into the storm; he could 
not see the battle and not take a part init. There he is, the 
high, lofty spirit, in the thick of the strife, associated with all 
that is most vile and foul; he has to plot, intrigue, deceive, as 
they have; despising them, loathing them, seeing through their 
villany, their utter baseness, he must give up the hope of 
power—give up a glorious and elevating prospect if he gives up 
them. He must use them, and feel that they are using him too, 
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They are the creatures—impure, ferocious beasts—which dwell 
within his circle ; he must leave it, if he would be free from them. 
He lives in the midst of every thing that hardens, darkens, cor- 
rupts. A redoubtable man, with a terrible and perilous fortune ;— 
he sweeps along, grand and wild and fitful as a storm; thundering, 
smiling, scattering blessing, blasting in his lightning-like rage. 

Yet his love of power is not a base selfishness; it is not 
merely to be a lord of cities, but to be lord of Milan, the glorious 
and beautiful Milan, the noble city, with its proud history of suf- 
fering, and conquest, even over emperors. Milan, the boast and 
glory of Lombardy, where his friends dwell, where the people 
love and adore him; Milan, the city of his great father; Milan, 
bought and sold, and ruled by worthless hands: it is to be deliverer 
and lord of Milan that he schemes, and fights, and wears out his 
life. He is worthy of Milan; Milan is incomplete without him. 
Cities are easily won. There are cities without masters, which 
will joyfully and proudly receive him for their lord. Lucca 
welcomes him; there are crowds, and acclamations, and joyous 
bells, and towers and domes blazing with illuminations. He 
looks out upon the scene from the palace. 


‘« What a beautiful city Lucca is! But it is not Milan,” he added 
immediately, sighing. “To bea prince, where you have been subject 
—to command, where you have hitherto obeyed—to be great among 
friends, to whom your greatness is pleasant—to share it with them.... 
and, yes.... even to be among your enemies, and see them fret them- 
selves, while you triumph over their abasement,—that is life! Here 
there are smiling hillocks, clad with the vine and the olive-tree ; here 
there are valiant knights also, and beautiful maidens, riches, and 
courtesy. But all is dumb to the heart of Marco.” ’—Vol. ii. pp. 
21, 22. 


Lucca is not Milan. It has offered itself, and he takes it as 
it comes, in the way of business, a piece to be played in his 
game. The bargain, for the present, suits both parties; but it 
is a mere bargain. The vivas of the Lucchese mob he bows to 
and despises. ‘ Fools! what do you expect from this Marco? 
What do you know of him?’ There is no one among them to 
love him, or for him to trust. He tries to govern them, and they 
get tired of him; and he sells them with disgust to Florence. 
But his whole soul is in Milan, and Milan returns his affection. 
Greetings from Milanese lips, even from a mob, make his heart 
bound ; they calm and soothe him even in moments of furious vin- 
dictive passion. Away, and among strangers, to see, to hear a 
Milanese, one who has fought with him, works like a charm; 
the dark, moody brow relaxes; he taps the young soldier on the 
cheek, and when the soldier seizes his ‘glorious hand,’ and 
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kisses it ‘with the fervour of a devotee,’ he cannot contain 
himself, and shouts ‘ for Milan—his good Milanese!’ 

When the city is slipping from his grasp, when the power of 
his rival is rooting itself deeper, and Milan is forgetting her 
hero, still,—indignant, disappointed, full of scornful bitterness, — 
his thoughts are for her safety. He gives advice about the defence 
against the emperor; he would rather that Milan should gain 
honour upon the emperor, than that he himself should be lord of 
Milan; his plotting friends shall not move him in this. In his 
broken sleep, amid sorrow and anxiety, and a frantic attach- 
ment, his dreams are about the defence of Milan. 

He is great and noble still; he stands out against the dark 
background, among the leering, poisonous, ferocious spirits round 
him, who tempt him, whom he employs, who think him like 
themselves. He puzzles them, he does such strange things. 
He will turn away often when the path is clear. Deep in his 
heart there is a sacred fire, stifled, hidden, but unquenched ; it 
blazes out ever and anon, high and bright, scaring, amazing the 
darkness. To the world he is hardened; he has learnt it, sees 
through it, scorns it, hates it. He perfectly understands the 
perfidious, cruel, heartless mob of barons, and signori, and em- 
perors. With entire unconcern he metes to them their own 
measure ; he plays with them at their own game. With them, 
scruple, or remorse, or conscience he has none. If they serve 
his turn, he employs them; if they desert him, he cannot help 
it. He takes their cowardice, or their treachery, as a matter of 
course. If they do him service, his gratitude is not very in- 
tense; if they impute undeserved merit to him, he is at no 
trouble to undeceive them. He can practise the lesson they 
have taught him, and be as cold, as crafty, as dangerous, as any 
of them. They deserve no better. But amid the wickedness 
round him, while he seems to make up his mind to it as a 
thing that must be, he carries inwardly a deep burning shame ; 
his heart rises against the tyranny with disgust and hatred. He 
has a sanctuary where he will not admit it. High spirits despise 
the goodness of the mass; their shrinking, self-deceiving, small- 
minded virtue. Goodness must be genuine, it must look them 
full in the face, "then they yearn to it, and glow. It educes from 
their deep hearts the tenderness, reverence, trust, which is veiled 
there. The subtle, proud noble opens out with affection, with en- 
thusiasm, to his dependent’s simple-hearted fidelity,—shrinks with 
downcast eyes in the presence of calm, clear faith. Successful, 
honoured, in the full feeling of his strength, he is ill at ease. 
He feels the ‘waves and storms’ going over him; the invisible 
world throws its shadows into the whirl of Guelph and Ghibelline 
politics. Pope and anti-pope, fighting and scheming like the 
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rest, are not much to him; he looks with composure on the men 
who quarrel; he makes up his mind to scandals; if the sacri- 
legious mob at Monza do coin some candlesticks into terzuoli, he 
is not very indignant:—but under this contemptible dispute 
between two canting churchmen, there lies something deeper. 
The ban of the Church is not of earth, though popes may be. It 
weighs secretly on him while fighting against her cause. Scorn- 
ing the men who rule in her, he feels himself an outcast. When 
his friends laugh and talk lightly, he looks serious. 


‘«.,.. They exchanged a few more words, then Marco, placing 
his hand affectionately on his cousin’s shoulder, began to relate the 
causes which had made him determine on a reconciliation with the 
pontiff of Avignon, and imparted to him all his new schemes. 

‘So that it is to be, Long live Pope John !” exclaimed Ottorino ; 
“but Nicholas the Fifth, for whom we have fought till now, what be- 
comes of him ?” 

‘“ That which he deserves ; a hypocrite and schismatic as he is !” 

‘“Then must we go to school and learn the cant of the Guelphs.” 

‘“Tn this way we shall be blessed again,” said Marco. 

‘ “Yes; but the other will excommunicate us as soon,” Ottorino replied. 

‘Then the famous Captain, looking very grave, began : “In fact, you 
know very well that the Pope at Avignon is the legitimate one. He 
has persecuted my father, all my family, all our friends ; he has excom- 
municated us, and preached a crusade against us; he has done his 
worst, yet he has not, for all this, ceased to be the true Pontiff. Do you 
think that so many years as I have been his foe, I have been at peace 
with myself, knowing I was under the ban of the Church ?” 

‘The young man, who had never suspected the mind of his glorious 
cousin could entertain any similar feelings, looked at him in astonish- 
ment, while Marco continued, with great emotion, 

‘«“ The remembrance of my poor father has saddened the joy of all my 
triumph. You well know how that venerated head, so long the mark 
of the Pope’s thunders, had risen proudly above that of any other Italian 
prince. He, the conqueror of his enemy’s temporal weapons, ever 
mocked those weapons which were spiritual. When, being full of 
years, he felt his last days approaching, and felt the world flying from 
him, he was alarmed at that which he had ridiculed all his life. Oh! 
never shall I forget that night, when he, agitated by fearful visions, 
collected all his household, and all the clergy of Monza in S. Giovanni, 
and kneeling before the altar, repeated our creed, protesting that he 
wished to die in the bosom of our holy Church, and shedding hot tears, 
because, when he died, they might not lay his head in consecrated 
ground. Had you seen his face, placid and serene amid dangers and the 
bitterness of exile, overcome as it was then by a mysterious terror !” 

‘Ottorino could scarcely recover himself ; and had it not been for the 
passion which Marco threw into his words, he would have doubted 
whether he spoke sense. 

‘ At last the young man said, “I have always thought the thing was 
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as they have said, and that the heretic was Pope John, and that Nicholas 
was the true one. So I heard all our learned men say, and you, too, 
who, soldier as you are, could dictate even to the learned. From a boy 
I have done nothing but fight against this blessed Pope, whom they 
called false, but who now turns out the rightful one. Now, I hardly 
know what to say.” 

‘Marco forced a melancholy smile, then he exclaimed, “ We may thank 
these cowardly Ghibellines, these ignorant fellows, for driving us into 
the good path. Are you aware that it is the Pope himself, who, of his 
own accord, has opened his arms to me? Who promises the power of 
the Church to aid me in recovering my paternal dominions? But do 
not suppose I am blindly trusting myself in the hands of a man who 
has ever been my foe ; 1 trust in the strength of those circumstances 
which force him to unite with me for his own safety. The power of the 
Bavarian is daily decreasing ; many of his partisans forsake his standard, 
being taxed, exhausted, and betrayed by him. Milan is still faithful 
to that prince, but I can make it revolt from him. The Milanese begin 
to feel, at last, on which side justice and faith stand ; they are weary of 
the interdict.” 

‘“Tn spite of all this,” replied Ottorino, “the city is still quite filled 
with preachers, who go through the streets and squares, gathering the 
people, and crying everything that is bad against Pope John the 
Twenty-Second. I heard one a while ago, close to this, who disgorged 
all kinds of abuse, saying he was a murderer, a necromancer, and I 
know"not what.” 

‘“ Well, you shall soon hear a different cry.” 

‘ “ How so ?” 

‘“ You will hear them cry down Nicholas, and exalt John.” 

‘“T should like very much to see this! It will be good for us.” 

‘« Look,” said Marco, with an airof confidence ; “ the Pope has allowed 
some Priests to return to their district, in order that I may have their 
assistance in my enterprise, though they will neither know it nor suspect 
it themselves, By means of the Abbot of S. Vittore I rule them secretly, 
and they are to be dispersed about this very day, to bring back the 
wanderers into the right road.” 

‘« But, if Azzone gets hold of the first who come forth, and silences 
them ?” asked Ottorino. 

‘ “He will take care to do nothing of the kind ; he is too much afraid 
of the people. If he does, however, it will be worse for him ; so many 
will rise to revenge that blood. After all, what is death? Do we not 
meet it frequently in the battle-field for some bit of ground, for an 
empty name, for a childish whim? And he who has an eternal reward 
in view....” But here he paused, hung down his head, and was silent 
for a time ; when he looked up, the first glow had vanished from his 
face, and he went on, turning to his cousin, with a cold air of bitterness, 
and almost of malignity, “Besides, so many martyrs as Avignon has 
made, in times past, to overturn me, a few more may now be made to 
set me up again. Would you make this a matter of conscience to 
them ?” 
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‘“Can youthink it? I merely said... . but at last, you well know, 
I am but a sword in your hands.” 
‘«“ Which I shall truly use, for I have long known its temper.”— 
Vol. i. pp. 78—80. 


He is in the full swing of his career, on the eve of a great 
revolution, an attempt to throw off the Emperor, the Ghibel- 
lines, and reconcile Milan to the Pope, a revolution which should 
make him lord of Milan; he is full of business, and correspondence, 
and anxiety, and doing with greater intensity than ever the work 
of his life. Twenty-five years of continual battle, and continual 
plots, have made the remembrance of his old love like a mere 
dream ; the strong, fiery soul has bent itself in another direction, 
and has crushed its own weakness. If he ever thinks of Erme- 
linda, it is in the midst of a wild burst of rage, or in battle ;—when 
an enemy is asking for merey—when he feels the sting of con- 
science, or the generous impulse. But in the midst of his wide, 
anxious plans, when his busy, scheming, eager mind is strained 
to the utmost, he hears of her daughter—that she is like her 
mother ; his favourite cousin, Ottorino, has seen her—paints her 
beauty and goodness—and the old dead passion begins to awaken. 
Bice comes to Milan, to the palace of the great Captain ; ‘ his 
blood runs cold when he sees her;’ feelings, long-forgotten and 
dried up, burst forth upon him, like an inveterate disease which 
circumstances have for a time kept under. 

All this is well painted. Memory passing into present feel- 
ing, in strange confusion ; each colouring, quickening, strength- 
ening the other; Bice and Ermelinda, now one image, now 
distinct ; fading, vanishing, becoming substantial, all like a wild 
sick dream, and then the great honoured soldier-noble, meeting 
again with himself, as he was, the young Marco—the two cha- 
racters, in all their strength, running into one, blending without 
being lost, but with wild inexpressible confusion, like a lava- 
torrent rushing into a stormy sea—the mixture of the grotesque 
and absurd with Italian energy, and lofty impassioned tender- 
ness—the mixture of fervour, self-contempt, irresolution, fear 
of the scorn of keen, sneering, crafty associates—all this is brought 
out in the story with a kind of minute unpoetical naiveté which 
does not make the result less effective. Marco still schemes 
and plots ; Lodrisio, his evil genius, is still closeted with him; 
in the midst of his dreams and abstractions, the vigorous, far- 
reaching, inventive mind shows itself: when alone, the same 
alternation goes on :— 


‘ Marco, when left alone, began, for some time, to pace about the 
room, hurriedly, and with his head down. Now and then he shook his 
head and gesticulated with his hand, as if he were driving away some 
thought that gave him annoyance. At last he suddenly paused, and 
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said aloud, as if he were giving some command to himself, “The 
Signoria of Florence must be written to.” He unfastened his sword to 
be more at his ease, and he hung it on the wallj; but, in taking hold of the 
hilt, he perceived the favour of Bice,—the ribbon he had received from 
her and tied on to his sword : he gazed on it for a minute. Afterwards 
he turned away his glance almost angrily, went to a small table, 
unrolled a sheet of parchment, uncovered the ink-horn, dipped in his 
pen, of which, finding it a bad one, he began to cut the nib; but he 
turned and twisted it, and cut, and cut it away: his thoughts rambled. 
In process of time he recovered himself, and, like one who becomes all 
of a sudden conscious of what he is doing and of what he meant to 
do, he threw aside the stump of the pen which was left in his hands, 
took a fresh one, mended it properly, and began to write. 

‘“Nobilibusdominis sapientibus ec. et comunt Florentie, amicis diligendis 
precipue, Marcus Vicecomes cum sincera dilectione, salutem.” This being 
accomplished, he leaned back in his chair, looked up, and began to think 
over the phrases with which he should begin his letter ; but he did not 
again lean forward, his eyes were not taken from the ceiling, and the 
letter did not proceed. At last, with his two hands, he rudely threw 
behind him a heap of papers which lay before him, and, striking his 
forehead, he began to pace the room again, saying to himself: “ But 
did I not know before that she was like Ermelinda? Did not Ottorino 
write, and tell me so, a great many times? .... The careless boy! 
. . . « Even her voice is Ermelinda’s, and her smile and manner, and 
way of moving her eyes! .... Poor dove!.... At the sight of 
her, and the sound of her words, methought earlier days had returned, 
and years of hope..... Oh! where are those days gone to? 
The malignant breath of iniquity had not then contaminated my 
heart. .... Beside Ermelinda all created things seemed to smile 
at me, and in every man I saw a friend..... And now?.... 
What troubles, — what guilt! . . . . I also have wallowed in 
this mire ; I also have been glutted with blood! . .. Yet I did not 
seem born for this... .. Bice! it is a beautifulname!....” Then 
he smiled with the look of scorn he would have cast on an inferior 
whom he found doing a disgraceful action.—* Art thou that Marco,” said 
he,“from whom so large a portion of Italy awaits, trembling, the fulfilment 
of its destiny? Thou, matured by years of bitterness, and by great and 
difficult enterprises? . . . . On the verge of that vast and dark future 
to which thou dost boldly approach, wouldst thou make a fool of thyself 
for the sake of a girl? .... What would Lodrisio say? .... That 
sneering man. .... Well! let these black clouds pass away, and 
my star shine again, in all its brightness! . . . . Yes, so it shall be !” 

‘Then he returned to the letter he had begun, and neither laid down 
his pen, nor raised his eyes, till he had filled four long sides with small 
writing. After this he went to rest, with his mind occupied by 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, the Pope and the Emperor, intrigues and 
arms.’—Vol. i. pp. 105, 106. 

But the struggle is in vain ; all thoughts, all hopes, are swal- 
lowed up, melted and fused with the overmastering passion. 
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Bice and Milan are one to him; they go together, they are one 
glorious future, where his toiling spirit is at last to rest. But 
from the first a dark shade has been flitting about him ; in spite 
of the blindness of jealousy, and its self-contradicting incredulity, 
the time comes, and he must believe. Ottorino, his kinsman, 
his ardent, devoted friend, is in love with Bice, and Bice—he 
hears it from herself—has given her heart to Ottorino. 

Italian jealousy is terrible; it has only one end. At a tourna- 
ment at Milan, Marco appears, disguised and unknown, and chal- 
lenges Ottorino to mortal combat. The sharp-pointed lances are 
in their hands, when the encounter is delayed by an accident— 

‘ Lupo, who was behind Ottorino, mistaking an accidental motion of 
the Vicar’s hand, at the moment believed it to be the signal for the 
trumpet to sound for the onset, and he shouted in a loud voice, which 
in that silence was heard from one end of the lists to the other, “ Long 
live Marco Visconti!” This was his Lord’s war-cry; and Ottorino, as 
soon as he heard it, lifted up his hand, sheathed in an iron gauntlet, 
and shouted again, “ Long live Marco Visconti!” However, neither he 
nor his adversary moved, as they had not heard the blast of the trumpet. 

‘The gazing multitude, secretly devoted to Marco, and aware that 
there was some conspiracy in the wind, took this exclamation to be the 
signal for a plot, for an instigation to rise against the Vicar, and 
thousands of voices unanimously responded from all sides. Many were 
seen to lay their hands on their arms, move and group themselves, 
questioning one another, and looking round to see if any banner appeared 
under which they could muster. If Marco had appeared at this crisis, 
and had shown himself to the people, the blow would have been struck. 
The few guards of the Vicar pressed closer about him in alarm. For 
one moment, Azzone and his two uncles, Luchino and Giovanni, thought 
they were lost. 

‘ When this ferment was at the highest, when the shouts were loudest 
and most ferocious, the Unknown Knight, who had not moved from his 
position, raised one hand to his morion, as if he was about to lift his 
visor, forgetting at the moment that it was closed up ; but it was only 
a passing and almost involuntary gesture, for he let his arm drop imme- 
diately, and fixing his clenched fist on his iron cuish, he stood 
motionless, looking under the aperture in his helmet at this stormy 
confusion. 

‘Meanwhile the heralds and officers of the field ran all round the 
lists, shouting and signing to the people to be quiet and return to their 
places. Indeed, by degrees the storm began to subside and disperse, 
till it totally vanished. The bold young men, who longed to come to 
blows ; the timid, who did not wish to remain and be crushed in the 
throng ; and the inquisitive, who made the greatest disturbance, and 
whose number was most, went back to their seats, some chafing, some 
laughing, some asking what it was all about.’—Vol. ii. p. 17. 


As soon as order is restored, they meet, and Ottorino is 
unhorsed by the terrible shock of his opponent; but he is not 
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killed. It had been noticed that the Unknown Knight, at the 
moment he heard his adversary shout the words, ‘ Long live 
Marco!’ had driven the point of his lance into the planks of a 
scaffolding, and had broken it off. The unaffected burst of loyal 
affection, so unlooked for, and from one who so little thought 
who heard it, turned the wild torrent—nothing else could have 
turned it. Marco waited till he was satisfied that Ottorino was 
living, and then galloped off, to fierce remorse and despair. 

From the first moment that Bice left her home at Limonta to 
come to Milan, she has had a presentiment of evil. She has 
always trembled at the name of Marco Visconti. She sees her 
fears realized. His fierce, stormy affection is to consume and 
destroy her. Away from Milan ; full of remorse for his attempt 
against his kinsman ; hopeless, but unable to command himself ; 
feeling, more keenly than ever, the shame of his associates, of his 
own doings,—he still places himself between Bice and Ottorino. 
His agent, Pelagrua, a thorough-bred Italian scoundrel, is to 
watch them; not to touch a hair of their head, but to stop their 
marriage. The keen-scented villain, to his infinite amazement, 
discovers his master’s secret—that Marco is in love with Bice. 
A man in love, even if he is the fierce terrible great Marco himself, 
is always amusing: his thrills of awe, his bursts of reverent tender- 
ness, his delicate shrinkings, his devotion and touchiness—have 
no sympathy or respect, except with those who are like him. 
Pelagrua certainly was not in love: he has found out the great 
man, chuckles, wonders, and schemes by turns, and tells Lodrisio. 
It falls in with Lodrisio’s plans to keep up Marco’s passion ; 
besides, he hates Ottorino. He cannot prevent the marriage ; 
but the day that Ottorino and Bice leave Milan to be out of 
reach of Marco’s vengeance, they are separated by a forged 
letter from Marco, which calls away Ottorino, and Bice is shut 
up in one of Marco’s castles, under the guard of Pelagrua: and 
at last Marco hears of it,—and that it is imputed to him. 

It is as if he had been awakened to judgment. He had been 
playing with evil, and it has rolled back upon him. His eyes are 
opened. The good and the bad, the baseness and nobleness which 
have been twisting and twining together in his bosom, start 
asunder, and look each other in the face. He sweeps off like a 
storm to Milan, to the castle where Bice is confined. Lodrisio 
hears of his arrival, and sends warning to Pelagrua; but Pelagrua 
is absent, and Marco arrives. 


But Bice has disappeared.— 


‘ On the table, in the middle of the room, a light was still burning, 
but now, the aliment being exhausted, it hardly gave out a ray of light, 
from the little flame that flickered on the extremity of the wick, which 
was consumed and almost reduced to ashes. Marco fixed his eyes on 
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this, and in that moment of passion, he yielded to the ideas of his 
country, which were full of superstitious and vain auguries, and it came 
into his mind that this little, feeble, dying flame was an image, a kind 
of symbol of Bice’s life. With superstitious dread, he moved the Cas- 
tellan’s wife gently away from it, lest the agitation of the surrounding 
air should extinguish it. 

‘Near the lamp lay a Bible, opened at the 34th chapter of the 
Prophecies of Jeremiah ; the leaves appeared moistened with recent 
tears, and, in the third, fourth, and fifth verses, the following words 
were underlined :— 

‘« Non effugies de manu ejus, sed in comprehensione capieris ... . 
Attamen audi verbum Domini... . Hac dicit Dominus ad te: Non 
morieris in gladio.... sed in pace morieris. .. . e& ve Domine ! 
plangent te !”* 

‘ On reading this, Marco felt his heart inspired with a confidence, and 
an almost supernatural feeling of certainty, that he should still find the 
unfortunate Bice, that he should still find her alive. Those words of 
the Prophet’s which she had marked seemed to him, in this moment 
of excitement and agitation, like a clear prediction of her end, and he 
exclaimed, turning to the woman : 


‘ “ Be of good courage ; Bice is not dead.” "—Vol. ii. pp. 140, 141. 


They find her at last, in the dungeons of the castle, to all 
appearance dead ; she revives, but only for a few hours. 


‘ Towards evening, the invalid, who felt herself growing worse and 
worse, asked for a confessor. She remained for some time with an old 
Benedictine, who was summoned to her assistance, after which she 
desired again to see her parents. 

‘“ Hark ! my daughter,” said her father, “ Ottorino is not yet come, 
but we expect him before day-break.” 

‘ She became agitated, and replied, “ Ottorino, my husband ! my dear 
husband !... If the Lord would have vouchsafed me this boon,.... 
if I could but have seen him before I die !” 

‘ “ Sacrifice your desire to Him,” said the pious monk. “ Offer your 
husband to Him who gave him to you, and adore that eternal counsel 
of justice and mercy which accepts this sacrifice of your heart in 
expiation of your sins, and as a remedy to save your soul.” 

‘ Poor Bice joined her hands and raised her eyes to Heaven, in token 
of a heartfelt assent, but a sad resignation. Ermelinda exclaimed, laying 
one hand on her head, “ Oh, my child !—my beloved child! am I then 
to lose you! What will remain for me in this world without you, for 
you were my comfort, my only consolation !” 





1 «« And thou shalt not escape out of his hands, but shalt surely be taken and 
delivered into his hand.... Yet hear the word of the Lorp..... Thus saith the 
Lorp of thee, Thou shalt not die by the sword, but thou shalt die in peace... . and 
they will lament for thee, saying, Oh Lorp!’’’ 

It has been thought best to give the version of the English Bible for these words, 
instead of a literal translation of Martini’s version, which the author places in his 
note, 
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‘Her daughter hung down her head and wept ; after a minute she 
replied, sobbing :— 

«“ Consolation did you say! And what consolation have you ever 
derived from this miserable being, whose waywardness has scattered so 
many thorns over your path? Oh! dearest mother, I do not ask for 
your pardon, because I know that you have already forgiven all ; and 
you too, my father, you have also forgiven me, have you not ?” 

‘ Ermelinda and the Count were so choked with tears, that they could 
not utter a word. They were all silent for some time. 

‘ During this interval Lauretta, after bringing some kind of restorative 
beverage to the patient, had thrown herself into a chair beside the bed, 
and, overcome by exertion and fatigue, she gradually bent down her 
head over the bed-clothes, and fell asleep. Bice, who perceived this, 
without removing the hand which was resting on her shoulder, motioned 
with the other to those standing round her, that they should be silent, 
and not make any noise. She, herself, as she now and then exchanged 
a few words with the Confessor, lowered her voice, which was of itself 
almost gone ; and the pious monk, touched by this tender solicitude, 
followed her example. At first, Bice had perpetually required the sheets 
or the pillows to be smoothed ; one minute wishing to be lifted up ; 
another to be turned on her side—as sick persons are wont to do when 
they can find no repose on any side,—now, however, she constrained 
herself to lie still in the position she was in, hardly daring to draw her 
breath, for fear of disturbing her beloved attendant, on whose face she 
fixed her eyes with an expression of tender compassion. 

‘When Lauretta awoke the day was beginning to dawn, and the 
slender flame of the lamp which was placed by the bedside, was growing 
dim, before the first gleams which came in through the opposite casement. 

‘ On awaking, she stared round her with astonishment, not knowing 
at the first moment where she was, till she encountered the eyes of Bice, 
who smiled kindly at her, saying,—“ You are here with me—you are 
with your dear Bice.” Lauretta looked down, grieved and ashamed 
because the frailty of the body should have been able to make her 
forget her cherished mistress for one instant, in such an extremity. 
But Bice, who divined the thought of her affectionate companion, knew 
how to comfort her quickly, by imposing on her every little service she 
needed, and by graciously receiving all the tender offices which Lauretta 
performed with redoubled zeal.’ 

* * * ¥ * 

‘ Bice was silent after this, as she felt her strength failing her. She 
remained a long time as if in a stupor; at last, slowly opening her 
eyes, she turned them towards the window, through which the sun’s 
rays were shining in, murmuring to herself, “ Oh, my dear mountains !” 

‘Her mother drew closer to her, and Bice, with difficulty, raising 
her voice, which was becoming every instant more feeble and tremulous, 
uttered these words, in broken sentences : “ There, in the holy Church- 
yard of Limonta, in that little Chapel . . . where my poor brother lies 

. where we have prayed together . . . and wept together so often. 
. . » Let me rest by his side. . . . You will go there alone to pray and 
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weep for us both... . I shall have the best wishes of those good 
people. . . . Salute them all for me . . . and poor Marta, who has a 
son also, in that holy place. . . .” 

‘Her mother, more by signs than by words, for her utterance was 
impeded by tears, assured her that every wish should be fulfilled. Then 
the Monk, perceiving that the suffering girl had but a few moments to 
live, put on his stole, gave her his blessing, and began to recite the 
prayers for the dying, over her. All knelt round the bed and responded, 
sobbing. Bice, also, sometimes with her voice, sometimes with a slow 
and fervent inclination of her head, showed that she was taking part in 
the aspirations expressed in those holy words. Her calm and placid 
countenance gave testimony to the peace of that devout spirit, which, 
in the midst of the pangs of death, tasted beforehand the bliss of 
another life. 

‘ But suddenly, the silent stillness which prevailed in that room, was 
broken by the noise of hurried footsteps ascending the staircase. All 
eyes were turned to the door. The Castellan’s wife, getting up, went to 
meet the two individuals who were approaching, and spoke a few words 
to them. One of the two paused on the threshold, but the other, 
rushing into the room, threw himself on his knees at the foot of the 
bed, pressed and kissed the bedclothes, and inundated them with a flood 
of tears, 

‘ Ermelinda, the Count, and Lauretta, immediately recognised Ottorino; 
the others guessed who it was. 

‘The young man had just arrived from the castle of Binasco, in 
company with him in whose name he had been detained prisoner, and 
who had gone in person to set him at liberty. 

‘ The dying girl, disturbed by this sudden noise, languidly opened 
her eyes, without being able to distinguish the new comer, who was 
concealed from her view by those standing about, and enquired what 
it was. 

‘ “« Praised be Gop !” exclaimed the Confessor, with emotion. “ You 
accepted the bitter trial from Him; you accepted it with resignation 
and gratitude ; receive, with the same mind, the blessing He now grants 
you.” 

‘“ What?.... Ottorino!....” said Bice, in the agonies of death, 
making a last effort to pronounce his name. 

‘“ Yes, your husband,” repeated the Priest ; and, going to the young 
Knight, he made him rise from his knees, and brought him to her. 
Bice fixed on him her two eyes, which sparkled with a ray on the point 
of being extinguished, stretching out her hand, over which he bent his 
face, agitated, but no longer tearful. After a moment, the expiring 
girl drew her hand gently back, and showing it to her husband, she at 
the same time pointed to her mother, and tried to say something, 
without being able to articulate the words distinctly. The Monk guessed 
her desire, and turned to Ottorino. 

‘ “ She wishes to tell you of the wedding ring she has entrusted to 
her mother, and which you will receive from her.” A smile brightened 
the countenance of Bice, signifying that he was right. Then Ermelinda 
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quickly drew the ring from her finger, and gave it to Ottorino, who 
kissed it, and said, “It shall descend with me into the grave.” 

‘«“ Your wife has also bequeathed a petition to you,” continued the 
Priest ; “she prays you to lay aside all thoughts of revenge, if ever you 
entertained any in your heart. ‘ Vengeance belongeth to the Lorp.’” 

‘ Bice kept her eyes anxiously fixed on the countenance of Ottorino, 
who stood with his head hung down, and made no answer; but the 
confessor took the irresolute young man by the arm. “Well,” he asked, 
in a grave and severe tone, “do you promise? Do you promise this to 
your wife, who, at the last step from life into death, from time into 
eternity, asks it of you as a favour, imposes it on you as a duty, in the 
name of that Gop, before Whom she is about to appear?” 

‘« Yes, I promise it,” replied Ottorino, giving way to a burst of tears. 
Bice thanked him, with a look full of angelic mildness, which plainly 
showed that she had nothing more to wish for in this world. 

‘ After this, the Priest signed to the bystanders, who knelt down again, 
and he went on with the prayers that had been interrupted. In this 
moment of suspense and universal silence, she who lay at the point of 
death seemed the only one who was aware of the suppressed sound 
of sobs, coming from the next room ; and she slowly raised her eyes to 
her mother’s face, as if enquiring who it was; but Ermelinda hid her 
face in her hands, for she could not bring herself to pronounce that 
name ; the Priest, however, bending over Bice, said to her, in a low 
voice, “ Pray for him, pray especially for him ; he is Marco Visconti.” 

‘She gently inclined her head in token that she did so; and they 
never saw her raise it. She had breathed her last.’-—Vol. ii. pp.151—155. 


There is something more horrible in having been the cause of 
evil than in having actually done it: an indefinite, negative 
horror; the horror of not knowing what we have done—of not 
having been able to help ourselves, yet of being, we know not 
how far, responsible. We can grasp, in a manner, the work of 
our own will and hand: it seems our own to undo, or atone for, 
as it has been to do; but the evil done by others, through our 
means, seems to leave us powerless. There is a blank and dreadful 
waste of possibilities, on which repentance seems to spend itself, 
and be lost; the passiveness, the not having stopped mischief as 
we might, as perhaps we could have done, this has with it the in- 
tense bitterness of a lost opportunity; our will seems to have turned 
against itself. Marco had not killed Bice; but he had made 
others do it for his sake: the soldier, the noble, the politician, 
were lost in the guilty man, who could not measure his own guilt. 
Under the boiling tides, which chafed and coursed about in 
perpetual alternation, there was still the firm-rooted rock, the 
great deep-reaching love of goodness,—that solemn, reverent, 
mournful tenderness of his youth,—that quick, awful sense of 
justice,—as awful to himself as to others. And now these foun- 
dations seemed torn up and shattered, and his virtue left without 
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aim or hope. Bitter thought to Visconti—his wnole life, so 
glorious, so full of zest, of promise, had failed. 

The miserable wretch who had been Lodrisio’s minister is 
hurled from the castle wall by the furious Visconti. 


‘ Two guards took him between them, and made him ascend to the 
tower: at every step he made, he commended himself to Ottorino, who 
was behind, in order that he might assist him, and screen him from the 
first fury of his master. When he came into the presence of Marco, he 
flung himself down before him, on his knees, trembling all over, and 
stammering in broken sentences, with his teeth chattering, “ Mercy! 


Mercy!....I thought.... it was not from any evil intention... . but 
that I thought....it was Lodrisio.... Lodrisio, who urged me to do 
it....and I will tell you.... and you will see....” 


‘ But the Visconte, after casting a glance of rage and abhorrence on 
the miserable wretch, without listening to him, began to look over a 
heap of papers which one of the guards had delivered to him on the 
part of the judge; afterwards, raising his eyes from them, he made a 
a sign to the soldiers that they might retire. 

‘ Then, giving the whole packet, just as it was, to Ottorino, he said to 
him, “They are your letters found in the apartments of that unfortunate 
victim.” 

‘ The young man took them, and began to read them. 

‘ Meanwhile Marco cast another glance upon the countenance of the 
Castellan, who lay prostrate before him, and who ceased not to groan 
and supplicate. Giving him a kick with one foot, Marco roared, in a 
voice of thunder, “Get up, miscreant.” The wretch obeyed. At the 
sight of that visiage, on which even fear and remorse were mingled with 
something sinister and cruel, the Lord of Rosate felt his blood boil. He 
paced up and down the platform, to calm himself, and then, pausing 
close to Pelagrua, he began to question him :— 

‘ “ How long is it since Lodrisio was here ?” 

‘ But, before he could answer, Ottorino approached Marco, and, 
pointing to the letters he had just received from Marco, he said, shud- 
dering, “It is a base and cruel treachery. These letters are not mine.” 

‘Marco snatched them out of his hands, and, holding them in Pelagrua’s 
face, who, at the words of Ottorino, had begun to tremble violently, he 
demanded, in a voice half stifled by anger, “ Whose are they then ?” 

‘ «Tt was,....” stammered Palagrua ; “it was to.... to obey you— 
to serve you better.” 

‘ At this, Visconti lost all self-control. “Ah, infernal monster!” 
he roared like a madman ; at the same moment, he struck him such a 
blow in the face, that it shattered his jaw, sending him down headlong 
from the tower, at the foot of which he was found dead the next morning, 
pierced through by one of the stakes which were planted in the foss. 

‘ After this, Marco retired to his own apartments, where he would not 
allow any one, not even Ottorino, to follow him. There he shut himself 
up, and remained alone till late at night, searching into cabinets, 
selecting various papers, burning many, replacing some, making notes 
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of others. He wrote many letters, and made his will, in which, after 
providing for the widow of Pelagrua, with a large pension, and after 
different bequests to his squires, pages, and all the numerous household 
he maintained, he named Ottorino his heir. At midnight, he sent for 
the Monk, who had attended Bice, and confessed himself to him : this 
done, he threw himself into an arm-chair, and slept calmly for a couple 
of hours ; at least, so said, afterwards, one of his servants, who, unper- 
ceived by Marco, had watched him in silence from the next room. When he 
awoke, he called for something to drink, which was brought to him in a 
large gold cup, and he drank it off at one draught. Finding he could 
not sleep any longer, and as it was insupportable to him to wait till 
morning doing nothing, he went out into a balcony, where, in that 
darkness and silence, he walked backwards and forwards like a soul in 
torment, always intent upon a faint light, and the low murmur of prayers 
which came from a small room over against him.’— Vol. ii. pp.157, 158. 


The next morning he rushed off to Milan, to seek for Lodrisio ; 
but Lodrisio was far beyond his reach. But, before he went, he 
revealed to the lord of Milan the plots in which he and Marco 
had been engaged against him. Marco is told that Lodrisio is 
at the palace. He goes there:— 


‘ Without any suspicion, Marco advanced, crossed the threshold, and 
entered a long antechamber. Scarcely had he set foot in it, than the 
door behind him suddenly closed, and the iron bolts rung. In the 
twinkling of an eye, six armed men rushed from their hiding places, 
clad in complete armour, with their morions on their heads, and the 
visors down, and attacked him at once on every side. In the first onset, 
they gave him two wounds, one in the throat, the other in the side ; then 
they pressed round him, seizing him by the shoulders, the waist, and 
taking hold of his legs to bring him to the ground. With one hand 
he felt on his left side for his dagger, but one of the assassins had had 
the precaution and dexterity to remove it, at the moment he had fallen 
upon him. 

‘ Marco saw that he was lost, but he would not die without resistance ; 
he raised his fist, and let it fall with such violence on the head of one 
who had just given him a thrust in the breast, that the man rolled on 
the floor like a bull stricken down with a club. But the others, still 
continuing to close round him, dragged him, weltering in his blood, to 
a window which overlooked the street ; there they caught him by the 
arms and legs, and round the middle, and, lifting up his whole weight, 
they gave him a push, and cast him headlong on to the pavement, where 
in a few minutes he expired.’—P. 160. 


The tale ends as it should end ; we have no sympathy with the cry 
against ‘melancholy endings.’ It really is not melancholy; 
awful, saddening, it is, but not melancholy. The popular in- 
stinct in history that so often craves for the death of the great 
warrior on his battle field, is not mere love of the horrible. 
Greatness and death are correlatives: height of character—inno- 
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cence, seem to have aright to misfortune, as their foil,—as their 
seal. They are suspected; they may be counterfeits; they are 
imperfect ; they want their due homage, without it. Greatness 
tends to glorify itself by not having its reward here in pros- 
perity, in mere smiles and snugness. It is so much lost to it if it 
ends well. It vanishes and shades off into common-place; the 
sharp line, the dark background, the parting heroic attitude of 
soul, the momentary fleeting blaze of glory, all that throws it 
forward, and gives it control, is forfeited. We are glad to hear 
it ; but the great man is now become like one of ourselves; he takes 
up with what is earthly as we do; he calls off our thoughts when 
they were wandering on to the Infinite. The old Scandinavians 
felt the anti-climax of dying in their beds; the short span is the 
choice of Achilles; the stern tenderness of the oracle blessed 
the sons of the Argive priestess with untimely death. Greatness, 
in its apogée, ought to separate—to fly off from the earth, not 
return back to it. When all is over, when the axe has fallen, 
the shot told, the last gasp been drawn, hope here ended, we 
feel that things have had their fitting completion ; the shrinking 
human sympathies are overridden by a loftier interest; man’s 
judgment and regrets are arrested and silenced; we feel the 
shadow of Providence passing over; we have reached the verge 
of the world; we are placed in face of the Living Law—the 
‘ Wisdom reaching from end to end, that sweetly and strongly 
disposeth all things’—the abyssalia judicia. Modern tragedy 
sings in this key; it awes, composes. Ancient tragedy appalled ; 
it felt the spell and fascination of death—that there is a mys- 
terious satisfaction in seeing it take hold of innocence, greatness, 
power; but the mystery was ill solved. Ancient tragedy was 
unnatural, horrible; it looked backwards, for a curse, a frightful 
Nemesis, an inexorable, inevitable Até ; but this is not the true 
solution. Modern tragedy, equally severe, looks forwards. We 
recognise the fitness of its picture; we would not that a tragedy 
should end otherwise than it does; for there is in our nature a 
real secret harmony with the order of Providence. Failure here 
is natural. Under the crowd of our endless changing feelings, we 
at last expect it; we feel that it is natural—that it is like what 
we know of the awful ways of God. But it leads forward; it 
awakens the ever-forgotten, ever-recurring thought of His just 
everlasting reign. ‘ Right dear in the sight of the Lord is the 
death of His saints :-—our first feeling of strangeness about the 
words lasts but a moment; our inmost hearts understand it. 
Contest, work kept up to the last moment ;—then leaving every 
thing blank, empty, and still, for the echoes and reflections of 
the Judgment. The innocent is cut off and not avenged; the 
great man perishes, and the base and cunning triumphs and takes 
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his place. We acquiesce; it is as it should be; it is an augury 
of compensation. Lower and lower still, it is no matter; let it 
be not mere ruin, not mere death; let there be dishonour and 
indignity; let the noble and beautiful body be insulted, 
mangled, thrown out of window, dragged through the streets— 
all romance shocked by the coarseness of ferocity ; still, revolting 
as it is, it is as it should be. The mind feels a stern pleasure in 
realizing all to the full, in not shrinking from it; in grasping in 
its details the complete overthrow of good, in feeling with defi- 
ance the full strength of evil. Justice is having its severe course ; 
it is the day of shame due from every thing human; the day of 
confusion to human greatness; of visitation, of self-conviction 
to human virtue ; the time of confession and expiation. It is all 
going on before the throne of God; the ridiculous, the dis- 
honouring, He notes them, as He notes death. The fearful 
extremities of ignominy, the realities of shame, which feeling 
shrinks from, which poetry, while it welcomes death, rejects, these 
the Cross accepts, gives meaning to, ennobles, hallows.—‘ E-zulta- 
bunt ossa humilitate ;—broken, and scattered, and brought low, 
the poor, humbled relics of man are in the hands of his merciful 
Lord, who sees them not as man seeth, who cherishes them to 
be avenged, and to be made glorious. 

The writer of Marco Visconti has not been afraid of trusting 
this deep feeling of human nature. He has thrown himself, with 
steady resolution and bold confidence, into the order of the 
world; not into a poetical order, or a philosophical order, but 
the order which exists. He has done so in his story and in his 
characters. Grossi is not afraid of drawing people about whom 
we are doubtful whether we should approve or condemn them; 
he is not afraid to let poetical justice go to ruin, and to throw 
his readers back on the stern truth of reality, that ‘debts are 
contracted in this world, and settled in another.’ 
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2. Itinéraire de Paris a Jérusalem, et de Jérusalem a Paris. 
Par CHATEAUBRIAND. 


3. Voyage en Orient. Par ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 


4. Reise in das Morgenland. Scuvusert. 3 vols. Erlangen, 1840, 
bei T. J. Palm. 


5. Letters from the East. By Lord Linpsay. 


6. Visit to the East. (No. XXV. of Englishman’s Library.) 
By the Rev. H. Formpy. London: Burns. 


7. A Pastor's Memorial of the Holy Land. By the Rev. G. Fisk. 


8. The Crescent and the Cross. By E. Warsurton, Esq. 2 vols. 
London: Colburn. 1845. 


9. Journey from Naples to Jerusalem. By D. Borrer, Esq. 
London: James Madden & Co. 1845. 


10. Incidents of Travel. By L. STEPHENS. 
11. Eothen. London: Ollivier. 1844. 


12. Irby and Mangles’ Travels in the Holy Land. London: 
Murray. 1844. 


13. Letters of a German Countess. 3 vols. “London: Colburn. 
1845. 


14. Egypt, Arabia, &c. By the Rev. H. P. Measor. 


15. Visit to my Father-land. By Riptey H. Herscuevy. London: 
Unwin. 1844, 


16. Palm Leaves. By R. M. Miunes, Esq. London: Moxon. 


17. Travels in the East. By Dr. Ours. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1843. 


18. The Holy City. By the Rev. Gzorce Witu1ams. London: 
J. W. Parker. 1845. 


19. Biblical Researches in Palestine. By Dr. Rostnson. 3 vols. 
London: Murray. 1841. 


20. The Greek Church. By the Rev. GzorcE WappInecTon. 


21. Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians. London: 
C. Knight. 


22. Selections from the Kuran. By Ep. W. Lane. London: 
James Madden & Co. 
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23. Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope. 3 vols. London: Colburn. 
1845. 


24. Narrative of a Mission to Bokhara, &c. By the Rev. 
JosepH Wotrr, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. Second Ed. Lon- 
don: J. W. Parker. 1845. 


25. The Tiara and the Turban, &c.: the Dominions of the Pope 
and the Sultan. By 8.8. Hitt, Esq. 2 vols. London: 
Madden and Malcolm. 1845. 


Tue above dense chaplet of authors, 
* Doctorum premia frontium,’ 


considering the very limited portion of the globe to which they 
refer, their proximity to each other in point of time, and the 
suspicion, or rather probability, that they are but specimens of 
a wonderfully numerous class, affords a manifest indication that 
the region of Palestine is fast becoming a spot of very favourite 
resort. 

The ‘ grand tour,’ which, in the days of the poet Pope, com- 
prised Rome and Sicily as its Ultima Thule, has now greatly 
enlarged itself. It was once Roman, then in a while it con- 
quered Greece, and having now been satiated with the spoils of 
heathen antiquity, it moves in quest of the sacred, and seeks 
to become Biblical, for a change. Nothing censorious or cynical 
is meant by the remark. The vast and wonderful works of 
God, which have made the sons of Zion, and the land of 
Judea, an object of note above all other lands, were done in 
so open a manner as to challenge the observation of the 
nations; and are, therefore, surely permissible subjects for the 
attention of those who profess to travel for the instruction and 
improvement to be gained by seeing and examining all that 
is to be seen and observed. There seems no imaginable rea- 
son why the travellers of any European country, should be 
reasonably interdicted from freely examining and reporting 
the present condition of the land where the marvellous deeds 
recorded in the Holy Scriptures were chiefly wrought. On 
the contrary, many very strong reasons concur to p how 
desirable it is, that the civilized nations of Europe should 
be in possession of the very fullest and most accurate information 
of the true condition of Palestine, which the journals and 
accounts of travellers can supply. The Sacred prophecy itself 
speaks of the ‘stranger that shall come from a far country, who 
‘ should marvel when he should see the plagues, and the sicknesses 
‘ which the Lord hath laid upon the land. That it is not sown, nor 
‘beareth, nor any grass groweth therein, like the overthrow of 
‘Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, which the Lord 
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‘ overthrew in His anger; and should say, Wherefore hath the 
‘ Lord done this unto this land? what meaneth the heat of His 
‘ great anger? Then men shall say, Because they have forsaken 
‘the covenant of the Lord God of their fathers. —(Deut. xxix. 
22—25. 

The a of Almighty God has been pleased to exhibit 
to the nations of the earth, not merely Sodom and the other 
cities of the Plain, as a warning to them to beware of the like 
corrupt morals, and to make it known to the universe, that God 
will not permit His creation to debase and corrupt themselves 
with impunity ; but He has chosen the very same land to make 
it the scene of another judgment equally significant,—intimating 
that He will no more suffer His creation to squander the 
noble gifts to which He is pleased, by His inscrutable election, 
to exalt them, than to debase their first creation. ‘The same 
Palestine which witnessed the judgment upon Sodom and Go- 
morrah, has seen that upon Zion and Judea, The one, a punish- 
ment for debasing and corrupting the original work of creation ; 
the other, a judgment for misusing and degrading the privileges 
of a special election vouchsafed to them. And, as such, its 
present aspect and condition not only justly challenges obser- 
vation of every thoughtful traveller, but its examination may 
be hoped to open a vein of thought and meditation, as well 
as to supply a picture of living human nature that will far more 
7 oy | repay the wayfarer, than any reward which the view of 
the hazy and distant peaks of the Alps, or the square par- 
titioned plains of Lombardy, could possibly give. 

How far our authors afford an indication that Palestine is 
now, or is becoming, the object of sober and religious regard, 
remains to be seen when we come to dive more deeply into the 
specimens of their various modes of viewing, and commenting 
upon what there met their eye. We shall here express con- 
siderable distrust, at least, of a large proportion of them, unless 
they prove much superior to the multitude of idlers, who waste 
the flower of their days in flitting to and fro over the different 
states of Europe, ‘ gallerying it, Roming it, and Florencing it,’ 
as Lord Byron aptly expresses himself. How surprising an 
emptiness of all sense—yes, even of mere liveliness and vivacity, 
not to mention profound and well considered reflection,—is that 
which characterises the tourist publications of the last ten years, 
those, at least, which have taken Europe for their subject. And 
if the current productions of the press be taken, as they may 
fairly be, for a favourable specimen of the general tone and con- 
dition of the whole body of Anglican nomades, it being certain 
that only the more ambitious and enterprising will find their 
way into print, how singularly strange an opinion must a 
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sober stay-at-home person be forced ta form of them! Is he 
very likely to think them much improved, since the days when 
the poet described the hero of foreign travel as one who 
‘ Sauntered Europe round, 
And gathered every vice on Christian ground ; 


Saw every court; heard every king declare 


His royal sense of operas, or the fair. 
* * * * cd 


* * * of * 


Tried all hors-d’ceuvres, all liqueurs defined ; 
Judicious drank, and, greatly daring, dined. 
Dropped the dull lumber of the Latin store ; 
Spoiled his own language, and acquired no more. 
All classic learning lost on classic ground.’ 


It might, therefore, be somewhat sanguine to hope too much 
from the late sudden influx of the erratic genius of Europe into 
the Holy Land. What must become of the eager expectation 
of the divine, the student, the man of letters, the lady of religious 
reading, on meeting with nothing but the would-be-wittiness of 
the author of ‘ Eothen,’ or such unsparing trifling as that of the 
German Countess ? 

Of course, in a general way, any traveller who has a tolerably 
cheerful and pleasant temper, may safely expect to find a certain 
degree of sympathy for his mere personal adventures; he may select 
almost any given line of route he pleases, and fill up the various sta- 
tions and intervals with an account of the fleas that tormented him 
in a caravansera, the bad dinner that he was obliged to eat at a cer- 
tain place, and the good one that he met with soon after, to make 
up for it: the great heat of the sun in a particular valley, and how 
it blistered the skin on his cheeks; the great distress and inconve- 
nience of his party for want of water, and how contented they were 
with the very bad water they at last found; the cleverness of some 
Bedouin, or other thief, who stole part of the baggage, and how 
they managed to supply the loss. All such mere personal inci- 
dents of journeying, if pleasantly and cheerfully told, interspersed 
with pretty descriptions of the scenery, of sunset, distant 
hills, occasional glimpses of the sea, seasoned, if possible, with 
specimens of the conversation and manners of the people of the 
country ; these are quite sufficient to render a volume of foreign 
travel generally acceptable, and we see no reason to deter any 
author from thus amusing his readers, if he and they be so pleased. 
Yet we have a right to expect that Palestine should be spared 
this trifling. The awe that belongs to a land lying under a 
heavy curse and sentence of Divine wrath; the grandeur that 
belongs to one charged with the recollections of a past history so 
sacred, so sublime, ought to be a sufficient protection from the 
published accounts of mere pleasant good humoured travellers. 
Such triflers seem as if they went out of the way to proclaim 
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that they had been passing blindfold through the land, and had 
lost the power to see the handwriting of the curse and wrath of 
God written upon the face of it. It were better, and more 
decent, that Palestine should be forgotten by the busy throng of 
Europe altogether, as it was during the two centuries past, than, 
when again revisited, it should be so only by a locust storm of 
unfeeling dilettantes, who, like the author of ‘ Eothen,’ are 
inclined to refine their common-place smartness and jocularity 
by the dash of the profaneness which it acquires from a proximity 
to things held in universal veneration for their sanctity. 

Palestine, and the hitherto inaccessible mountains of Moab and 
Edom, have been, in a very remarkable manner, thrown open to 
European search; for since Burckhardt first discovered the remains 
of Petra, the influx of persons of all nations who have come to 
visit them has been so considerable, that, if what we have heard 
said by an eye-witness be credible, the number of pencilled names 
on one or two of the chief monuments was so great, as to remind 
him more of the statues in the Tuileries, or the outer walls 
of an European Museum, than anything which he would have 
supposed possible to have been found in the midst of an Eastern 
solitude. Nor, again, does it appear at all probable that the routes 
now open to tourists in Syria are likely to be soon closed to 
them. The high road to British India has already done much 
to spread a knowledge of the power and wealth of the British 
nation, even among the Arab and Bedouin tribes, who are, in 
consequence, brought more or less in contact with Europeans, 
in their capacity of camel drivers, on the tract of desert between 
Cairoand Suez; andfrom whom the report of the wealthy strangers 
cannot fail to spread among their neighbours. 

If this be the case, we cannot but regret that so few of our 
authors have taken the pains to render their works specially useful 
to those whom they are so very likely to incite to follow their 
footsteps. They are, for the most part, but a daily transcript of 
the day’s thoughts and movements,—a little condensed and pruned, 
it is true, trimmed into a presentable form, and no doubt but 
that a great deal of the practical wisdom which can be learned 
no where, and in no other way, than in the very act and deed of 
conducting a journey in the East, is dispersed over their pages,— 
yet so dispersed, that a young tyro on his travels might as well 
resign himself quietly to the task of learning his wisdom from 
his own experience, as attempt to glean it from the pages of 
those who have preceeded him. This, we presume, comes to pass 
from the fact, that those who write books of travels, more espe- 
cially gossiping books, such as are the chief part of those we are 
now commenting upon, do not sufficiently consider how many 
curious and adventurous spirits they are certain to stir up 
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to enter upon the same enterprises, and that they consequently 
contract an obligation to allow them the full benefit of what- 
ever wisdom they may have acquired from their experience; or 
else it is that travellers in general, particularly English travel- 
lers, are so conscious of their own peculiarities;—for, had they 
not had many peculiarities, they might have stayed at home like 
other sober men,—that they hold it to be foolishness to waste 
the fruits of their experience upon others, who they appear to 
take for granted would be certain to go only their own way, not- 
withstanding all the advice that could be given. 

Shall we venture to step in and supply their backwardness to 
advise by giving a few hints? With so much to borrow from; 
with so much experimental and practical wisdom dispersed over 
their pages at our command, it seems a less formidable task, to 
speak ea cathedré of the rules and maxims whereby a profitable 
journey may be made to the East, when surrounded by so vast 
a body of counsellors, than for a single traveller, upon the 
strength of his own ipse dixit, to prescribe sage counsel to his 
successors. At all events, we are so much concerned for the 
likelihood of the hasty and crude manner in which many, parti- 
cularly young men, may be induced, by the tempting narratives 
now placed in their way, to set sail for the Levant, like the 
famous Lord Bateman, who being 


‘ A noble lord of high degree, 
Did ship himself all aboard of a ship, 
Some foreign country for to see,’ 


that, not at all daunted by the little repute in which sage counsel 
and admonition is sometimes held by those for whose benefit it 
is intended, we shall venture at least to throw out a few hints 
how a really profitable journey to Egypt and Palestine may be 
made; observing only, that those who have never entertained, 
or are likely to entertain, the idea of the journey, need not be 
surprised at the plainness of the advice, or the minuteness of 
detail to which it descends. 

In the first place, then, we shall not scruple to say, somewhat 
unreservedly, at the outset, that we are convinced there can be but 
little reasonable hope that a tour to Palestine will be productive 
of any true and lasting good to a Christian gentleman, unless it 
be regarded in the light of a pilgrimage. Can any good reason be 
given, at this era of the world, any more than at another, why such 
a tour should not be, a true, bond fide, real pilgrimage? It may be 
said, perhaps, that the polite company of an y Fs steamer, 
stewards, and stewardesses, pale ale, hourly refreshments, flirta- 
tions on deck, and backgammon and chess down below, will 
turn out a singular introduction to a pilgrimage. Possibly they 
may: yet what is to hinder a pilgrim of the nineteenth 
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century from reasoning with himself as follows:-——‘ Syria is 
the land whence the Gospel and the Christian Covenant has 
gone out into all lands, beginning at Jerusalem. Here ap- 
peared the Messiah, of whom it was foretold that He should 
bring all nations out of darkness into His marvellous light; 
from hence went forth His chosen servants, to become princes 
and rulers, in His name, over all nations, and so I see it to be at 
this day. The Bishops and their Clergy, who rule and govern 
Christendom, what are they but the successors of the twelve 
who went out from Jerusalem—what is their doctrine but the 
Word that was preached to all men, beginning at Jerusalem ? 
Syria then, is to me, the land of the birthplace of my Faith, and 
my hope of a better life to come; it is the scene of my Re- 
deemer’s labours, sufferings, and death ; it is the country of the 
people to whom were given Moses and the Prophets, and the 
oracles of God, and whom I now see to be cast out of their 
ancient home and scattered over the nations of the earth, yet not 
come to a full end; Syria, therefore, to me has a dearer 
interest than any other land can have. Of Rome and Athens I 
have read; but Syria has a nearer claim and is dearer far to me; 
it is the birthplace of my hope of the world to come, it is the 
quarter whence came to me that fellowship and brotherhood, 
the Church of Christ, of which I am a member by baptism, 
and in which I trust, through God’s mercy, to attain the prize 
of my calling.’ How few of our young educated academics, 
who, by the way, are among the members of the community 
most likely to be drawn to visit the Holy Land by the induce- 
ment of the singular facility of performing the journey, would 
feel any temptation to disown any part of the above reflec- 
tions! yet, if once admitted to be just, once really and heartily 
entertained by any Christian student contemplating a sum- 
mer’s excursion thitherwards, it would not be easy to un- 
derstand how his thoughts respecting his proposed journey 
could fall very far short of the full and complete idea of a 
pilgrimage. 

And what is the true idea contained in the term pilgrimage? 
Somewhat, surely, wholly separate from the accidental acces- 
sories that time and many veteran prejudices have associated 
with it. A pilgrimage is not of necessity a discipline either 
of extravagant mortification, or extraordinary humiliation; it 
prescribes no uncommon or strange mode of performing the 
journey, nor yet does it involve any particular routine of 
exercise of whatever kind, nor is it necessarily tied down to a 
precise order of march, or a definite number of sacred spots to 
be visited. In a word, a pilgrimage is not at all necessarily a 
penance, though, in days gone by, it may have been found a 
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most ready and effective instrument of inflicting ecclesiastical 
punishment, and may have been known to operate as a most sa- 
nitary corrective upon many a noble corrupted with the excesses 
of pride, wealth, and dominion, and gorged with plunder and 
extortion. Nor again, is the notion of expiation or atonement 
in any way a necessary part of the true idea of a pilgrimage. 
A pilgrimage is, properly, no more than a journey or expe- 
dition, like any other kind of travel, so far as it implies locomo- 
tion, differing from them only in the fact of its having no 
secular object, but a purely religious and spiritual one, in view, 
viz. the improvement of the heart, and the refreshment of the 
religious feelings, by the sight of spots sanctified by the presence 
or the works of Almighty God and of His messengers, both 
angels and prophets and saints, whom He, on various occasions, 
has sent to speak to men. This would appear to be the view 
which the Catholic Church has ever taken of the true benefit of 
the labours of a pilgrimage. The use afterwards made of pil- 
grimages as penances, satisfactory or expiatory of crimes and 
evil deeds committed, inasmuch as this in no degree forms a 
necessary part either of the abstract Catholic notion of a pil- 
grimage, or of the views and feelings that, in the outset, inclined 
the minds of Christians to visit and linger over the sacred places 
in which the works of the Christian Redemption were wrought 
out, shall be here wholly put out of the question. We see no reason 
why such a view of the matter should be here either impugned 
or defended ; indeed, the whole question leads at once to a field 
of argument so long debated between the doctors of the later 
ages of the Church and those who have separated themselves, 
and involves in itself questions of so much subtlety and delicacy, 
that there is every reason to avoid it. It would require a dis- 
tinct treatise to mark out clearly what is the true measure 
of the labour which, under the broad scheme of atonement 
and redemption, is rightly assigned to the individual soul to 
perform, in order that the remission of sins purchased by the 
Blood of Christ, may be fully obtained and secured. Upon 
this point so much can be reasonably urged by those who hold 
firmly to the plain intimation of the Apostle, that, under the 
scheme of redemption and remission of sins purchased by the 
sacrifice of the Son of God on the Cross, and by His sacrifice 
alone, there yet lies upon every Christian the burden of agro | 
out his own salvation with fear and trembling, that to spea 

lightly in condemnation of the use of pilgrimages as frequent in 
the medieval period, without an adequate understanding of the 
views of the Church respecting them, can proceed pam, bed ig- 
norance and presumption. Indeed, it cannot escape an observing 
eye to detect the operation of the practical direction of the 
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Apostle, to work out salvation, upon the practice of pilgrimages ; 
and on declining to enter into a subject to which we have not 
space to do justice, it will not be amiss to have pointed to a line 
of argument which has enough of weight upon the surface, to 
require, that all rash and inconsiderate censure upon the practice 
of pilgrimages, as they were conducted in the middle ages of the 
Church, should be suspended and kept in abeyance. 

But to pass to our subject :—we rejoice to find, in Dr. Olin’s 
work, the following just and truly Christian testimony to the 
true Catholic view of the legitimate and Christian use of pil- 
grimages. Dr. Olin himself occupies a post of some eminence in 
a Wesleyan University, so styled, in America, and on this account, 
his testimony is the more unsuspicious. Domestic affliction and 
personal suffering, two most powerful agents in purifying and 
opening the heart to holy influences, seem to have earned for him 
the freedom to speak the true and unbiassed sentiments of a Chris- 
tian mind; a freedom which few of his brethren are ever able to 
acquire; so little do those who fall into sectarianism under the 
idea of emancipating themselves to a freedom which they con- 
ceive the Church denies them, ever really attain the object of 
their search. 


‘I confess,’ observes Dr. Olin, instinctively perceiving that he is about 
to utter sentiments hard to be received, ‘though the admission will not 
add to the weight of my opinions, that I found it particularly agreeable, 
in wandering over these venerable places, to surrender myself to their 
inspiration,—to listen reverently to the lessons of faith and gratitude 
which they inculcate, I felt that it was good and edifying to be upon 
the spot to which the eye of the Prophet was directed through the long 
future, when he exclaimed, “ And thou, Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, 
art not the least among the princes of Judah, for out of thee shall come 
a Governor that shall rule my people Israel.” "-—Olin, vol. ii. p. 100. 


And, again, he speaks more at length :— 


‘ Many persons, I am aware, doubt the importance of the question to 
which I have given so largea place—[the argument as to the identity of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre with Mount Calvary]. I cannot concur 
in their views. Ihave had some opportunities for observing the baneful 
influence of this horror of monastic traditions. Protestant travellers, and 
especially American and English Protestants, often lose many of the lite- 
rary and all of the moral advantages of a visit to the theatre of biblical 
events, by a morbid suspicion of whatever is affirmed or believed by 
monks and Catholics. They carry into the midst of these inspiring scenes 
a predetermined scepticism, which quite disarms them of all power over 
the heart, and congeals the very sources of enthusiasm. I have heard 
cutting sneers about Catholic mummeries and credulity while I knelt 
down with a taper in my hand to examine the hole in the top of Cal- 
vary, where the Redeemer’s cross is alleged to have been planted, and 
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my ears were wounded by irreverent criticisms when I stood in the 
Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre, and gazed with emotion upon the spot 
where, or near which, the crucified Saviour was probably buried and 
rose again. This perverse spirit of scepticism is often extended indis- 
criminately to every object in and about Jerusalem, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the hills and deep valleys, which constitute the unchangeable, 
natural features of the region. For myself, I freely confess,’ [adds Dr. 
Olin, again fully perceiving how little congenial his own warm-hearted, 
believing temper would be to the sectarian spirit of his brotherhood, | 
‘though it may detract not alittle from the weight of my opinions, that I 
found believing far more agreeable than cold incredulity. I endeavoured 
to carry with me everywhere a paramount reverence for truth, and the 
spirit of fair and watchful criticism, but I could not and would not 
deny myself the luxury of communing freely with the glorious objects 
that fill and surround the holy city, and of yielding my imagination 
and my heart to the full power of the sacred associations that cluster 
upon the brow of its venerable hills, and teem in its deep, overshadowed 
valleys. The minute, and, as I hope, the usually just and accurate 
observations which appear on these pages, were often made under the 
influence of feelings which it would be as vain as useless to attempt to 
convey to the reader. I lingered about the remains of the ancient 
Temple, and admired its goodly stones with an intense interest, second 
only to that of the pilgrim sons of Jacob, who spend their whole lives 
in pouring out prayers and tears amid the desolations of their father- 
land. My walks upon Mount Zion, and, yet more, upon the Mount 
of Olives, the quiet and favourite haunt of the blessed Jesus and his 
apostles, which I frequently repeated, were productive of emotions often 
quite overwhelming. They have left impressions on my mind deep and 
lasting—as vivid, after the lapse of more than two years, as when I 
stood among the ancient olive-trees in the Garden of Gethsemane, or sat 
upon the mountain above, and looked down upon the Temple side from 
the very spot, or near it, where Christ uttered the graphic and terrible 
prediction of its utter overthrow. All the grand as well as minuter 
features of the landscape—Jerusalem seated upon its ancient hills ; the 
deep, winding ravines, and more distant mountains that “are round 
about it ;” the dark Vale of Cedron at the base of Olivet ; the ancient 
road to Bethany, by which the adorable Saviour made his triumphal 
entry, “meek and seated on a colt, the foal of an ass ;” the winding 
foot-path by which, more probably, he walked to visit his “ friend 
Lazarus,” and the sisters Martha and Mary—all are impressed upon my 
memory in clear, strong delineation, such as no other spot of earth, not 
even the place of my nativity, or the farm upon which the days of my 
boyhood were passed, has been able to produce. I indulged these emo- 
tions without stint or suspicion ; and I cherish the impressions which 
they have fixed upon my imagination and my heart with unreserved 
affection and religious care. 1 trust I shall be a better, I am sure I am 
a happier man, for having been conversant with these hallowed scenes. 
They have shed new lights upon the Bible, and transformed many ob- 
jects of a mere speculative belief into vivid and affecting realities. I 
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give unfeigned thanks to God that he has granted me the privilege 
of reading the law upon Mount Sinai, and of living, for a brief season, 
among scenes hallowed by the presence and ministry and sacrificial 
death of our blessed Lord. I have strongly felt, and I freely confess, 
the power which these sacred localities, the “sacer admonitus locorum” 
exert over the mind and heart ; and I deprecate every tendency to an 
over-cautious and sceptical criticism, which may be liable to impair the 
influence of these incitements to lively faith and heartfelt piety without 
enlarging the empire of either religious or historical truth.—Olin, 
vol. ii. pp. 293—295. 


In Dr. Olin’s view, then, there is an influence morally bene- 
ficial to the heart and mind of a Christian, in the presence of 
scenes and spots hallowed by the events and works of the 
Redemption, whether those of the Prophets who preceded the 
Messiah, or those of the blessed Jesus Himself, and His 
Apostles. Dr. Olin conceives that the Christian pilgrim will 
show his wisdom in labouring to open his heart to these puri- 
fying influences, by carefully guarding against the cold, un- 
feeling scepticism so common among English Protestants. 
Sentiments, for his courageous avowal of which we sin- 
cerely thank Dr. Olin. A kindred vein of sentiment, though ex- 
pressed in a somewhat different manner, occurs in Mr. Formby’s 
volume :-— 

‘ Before I inform you of all that he told us, let me first say, that, 
without attributing any design to our kind conductor, it was impossible 
not to see that the monkish legends were, in numerous particulars, 
highly incredible and even silly. However, I am not one, and I hope 
never may be, of a certain school of i/wminati, who take a wilful plea- 
sure in doubting legendary evidence of every kind ; and to whom any 
discovery whatever, available against an old traditionary belief, is as a 
pearl of invaluable price. However harmless the belief may be, and it 
is often both pious and almost always the source of much happiness, yet 
nothing seems to satisfy modern science short of its total extirpation. 
In the eyes of a modern inquirer, an old story has no sort of value, 
unless there be a hope of its overthrow ; he hails a legend with the same 
feelings with which the great heroes of romance are said to have come 
in sight of enchanted castles, as something which they thought them- 
selves born to destroy. Hence it comes to pass, that of late years each 
book of travels has recorded fresh and fresh triumphs over the settled 
and received mistakes of ages: entire cities have been transposed and 
made to change their sites ; new races of men have been invented to 
build the pyramids ; and no author is content to return without a long 
string of the scalps of slaughtered legends, and without claiming at the 
least an “ovation” for some victorious theory! Now, with the leave of 
all such persons, be it observed, I can very well imagine a monk saying to 
his companion, “ There come these Franks, all the way from * * * (how 
far or whence they cannot always tell) ; they find out that such a stone 
is 6,050 feet above the sea, and is of granite; that it is exactly 750 
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feet distant from another stone. They say too, that we are quite wrong 
in speaking of such events as having happened here; and that they 
have excellent reasons for knowing them to have happened somewhere 


else!” What surpassing wisdom! I do not, for my own part, know 
how a sensible man can well refuse to allow the monks their opinion. 
The monks are certainly as wise in their way, for at least their belief is 
a harmless one ; they did not invent their story, whoever did, and they 
are happy in it. I question whether their wiser critics are as happy in 
their doubts !’—Formby, pp. 229, 230. 


Now, if this be the notion of a pilgrimage, can any good and 
sound reason be given why the journey to Palestine, accom- 
plished, as it may now be, in the course of a few months, with 
every European luxury and convenience, should not be viewed, 
by sober-minded and Christianly educated gentlemen, as some- 
what of a true and real pilgrimage? Are the sacred scenes of 
our blessed Saviour’s sufferings and miracles less sacred because 
they can be approached with ease; and if the journey there be 
freed from its former difficulties and hazards, must it therefore de- 
generate into a party of pleasure? In short, is there not some- 
thing shockingly profane and revolting in the idea ofa continental 
idler gaping and staring over the Holy Land, to feed himself 
for pastime and amusement, with Biblical reminiscences? 

Mr. Formby justly remarks :— 


‘ We have not lost the taste for pilgrimages, but have lost the devo- 
tion which the title pilgrimage implies ; the difference being, that the 
devotee of former times would risk his life in a long and dangerous 
pilgrimage, from pure, but mistaken, devotion—the modern gentleman 
undertakes an easy and luxurious towr to the same places from idle 
curiosity, and on his return is supposed to be much improved by the 
sight of so many interesting objects. It is impossible to refuse some 
kind of sympathy to the religious pilgrim ; he is evidently under the 
influence of a deep, high-souled longing for something which he has not 
as yet ; he has a contempt for this world, he is seeking for a better ; he 
feels himself, and confesses himself to be, as indeed he is, a stranger and 
pilgrim upon earth ; he has an object, and a deeply religious one— 
sober-minded men will say a mistaken one, and that he takes a singular 
way to realize it,—but yet he runs every risk of health and life in the 
pursuit. Now, what shall we say of the modern tourist ? I am speaking 
my own condemnation ; and I feel I deserve it.’—Formby, pp. 236, 
237. 


Compare these sentiments with the merry secular trim, the 
empty jocular ribaldry, of the author of ‘ Eothen,’ and it will at 
once be manifest, that Palestine is not unlikely to be to all, as 
it has plainly been to the author of that miserable work, the 
grave of every reverent and ennobling feeling, unless the journey 
be regarded, from the very fact, as a religious act,—as an event 
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for which a religious preparation is needed, a proper course of 
reading to be desired, and a religious frame of mind absolutely 
indispensable. And what is this but a pilgrimage ? 

Supposing, then, our tourist to have gained something like a 
true view of the nature of his journey, to be disposed to regard 
his undertaking with something of the seriousness befitting a 
believer in the Christian Mysteries; above all, that he has 
realized to himself, that his professed creed has in it that which, 
if believed, requires no little faith to believe: we take for 
granted, that one object of this travel, as a part of polite 
education, is to gain a knowledge and insight into the charac- 
ter and history of the chief nations of the earth, after the pat- 
tern of the illustrious traveller, whom one of the Nine Muses 
is invited to celebrate. 


“Avdpa por evvere wotoa moAvtpomoy, ds wdda TOAAG 
mwAdYXON, € vel Tpolns iepov mroAicOpov Erepce, 
moAAGy 3° dvOpadmwy ev Gorea Kal voov Eyvw. 


The mere exercise of wandering was certainly no ground in 
the poet's mind for the invocation of a Muse. It did not satisfy 
Homer, though accounted a qualification by the Travellers’ Club, 
that his hero was only one d¢ pada rodda tAdyyXOy. He might 
have travelled twice a thousand miles, but, had he not turned 
his wanderings to their legitimate account, there would not now 
have been an ‘ Odyssey.’ The traveller of the great poet is one 
who had not only learned the visible manners and customs of 
the people among whom he had been thrown, but had entered 
into their habits of thought, their feelings, notions, opinions, 
prejudices; not only had he seen the cities, but cat vdéov tyvw, 
he was acquainted with the tone of thought and mind that pre- 
vailed in them. 

If this be the legitimate aim of foreign travel, and if foreign 
travel be entitled to place in a Christian education—which has 
not yet been formally denied—it seems as if an answer were 
suggested, to decide a much debated point,—whether it is better 
to commence a journey alone, or to provide for oneself a com- 
panion, or party of companions. Homer’s hero, it will be borne 
in mind, attained the honour of an Odyssey by being an unac- 
companied wanderer. By being thrown singly among strangers, 
he gained that knowledge of the ways of men that has made 
him a subject fit for an epic poem. In very truth, the evils of 
these made-up parties are not few in number, or slight. They 
are an utter obstruction to continental travel, and a principal 
cause why it is accounted, as it usually is accounted, a mere 
vent for exuberant spirits, and a remedy for idleness and ennui. 
For the sake then of those who may be rescued from so cardinal 
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an error in the outset of their enterprize, we shall now set forth, 
in terrorem, seven evils of these companionships. 

I. Nothing enters more slowly into the mind of an English- 
man, than that there can be anything in him to create merri- 
ment. He will walk about in the most happy ignorance of the 
general fun which his extreme self-satisfied bearing and pecu- 
liarities occasion ; and instead of benefiting by contact and col- 
lision with foreign wit or intelligence, it is an Englishman’s 
pleasure to move about like an Indian elephant, who cases 
himself all over with a mud of his own selection, to deter flies 
and troublesome insects from molesting his comfort. Evil the 
first, then, is to be everywhere quietly laughed at, and yet never 
to discover it. 

II. It is probable that some one will possess a particular pre- 
dominant taste or pursuit, whence not a few discordant feelings, 
if not words, will be certain to arise upon the question of 
wasting, or not wasting, time on the particular places that favour 
the taste or pursuit in question. 

III. A party compounded and bound together, in England 
will soon exhaust their powers of entertaining each other. 
The natural and obvious resource in such a case is to seek 
the society of those whom they may chance to meet. The 
number of travellers scattered over the Continent is by no 
means scanty; men of knowledge and experience, ordinarily not 
a little pleased when they meet with a younger man willing to 
listen to the information they have spent so many years in 
acquiring,—not that we would be supposed to recommend the 
indiscriminate cultivation of such acquaintanceship, for they are 
often much too well versed in the depravities of continental man- 
ners, to be desirable, or even safe, associates,—yet, unquestion- 
ably, much may be learnt from their knowledge and experience, 
of that with which it is a traveller’s professed occupation to 
acquaint himself. But how are individuals, fast bound together 
with the home compacted chain, to conciliate the attention, or 
elicit the communicativeness, of such men ? 

IV. A fluent and easy use of a foreign language is difficult of 
acquirement to Englishmen in general, and few have service- 
able knowledge of any living language beyond their own. 
Now, an utter famine of all intercourse and conversation with 
educated and intelligent persons among the inhabitants of the 
country, is certain to befall those who have been at no pains 
to acquire any medium of communication, and who are never 
likely to feel the absolute need of exerting themselves to 
acquire it, from the sort of meagre protection against abso- 
lute isolation which they afford to each other. And if one 
of the party happen to be acquainted with any available lan- 
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guage beside his own, he must never expect to be allowed by 
his friends to have any peaceable enjoyment of his talent. He 
must ever be at their call, to interpret, bargain, order, and 
arrange, until he will end by wishing he had never acquired the 
means of making himself so very useful. 

V. Parties thus made up are liable to quarrel, and break up, 
as their route proceeds, and its adventures draw forth 
and develop latent dispositions, and uncongenial habits, not 
before known or foreseen. This catastrophe is the most frequent 
termination of continental parties arranged in England. It 1s far 
otherwise with the unaccompanied adventurer; if he happens 
to meet with a fellow-traveller whose route coincides with his 
own,—if the acquaintance, after an introductory interchange of 
sentiments, be mutually desired, the exceedingly slender thread 
that binds them together, becomes an invaluable protective 
against any of the little désagrémens, which are so apt to mar 
the harmony of a journey, and the same experience which tells 
of the frequently disastrous issue of those companies which set 
out bound in close league and amity with each other, bears testi- 
mony to many months of friendly and continued intimacy between 
those who, at any moment, might have parted company without 
a difficulty. 

VI. A time of travel being an era in life, it affords an oppor- 
tunity, not afterwards to be attained, of associating with nobles 
and princes. Let not this privilege of travel be underrated. 
It is no inconsiderable benefit to return home possessed even of 
the chance sayings of this or that Meczenas of the day. A titled 
speaker imparts lustre to very common-place wisdom. 

‘ Quicquid sum ego, quamvis 
Infra Lucili censum, ingeniumque, tamen me 
Cum magnis vixisse invita fatebitur usque 


Invidia, et fragili querens illidere dentem, 
Offendet solido.’ 


The sayings of Count * * * * *, of Madame la Baronne * * * * *, 
Monseigneur le Duc * * * * *, though not remarkable for extraor- 
dinary wisdom, are yet among the legitimate inventory of a travel- 
ler’s treasures; and a very fair and reasonable seasoning will they 
be considered, when they peep out aptly in his discourse, on his 
return. Yet how can this be otherwise than wholly lost to the 
party which moves about as such parties do wrapped up in 
themselves, possessed with an wholly invincible conviction that 
all but themselves are mere puppets of humanity, the ninth part 
of human beings, as ignorant of the language of the country, as 
they are unsuspicious that it could become, by any chance, the 
instrument of acquiring anything beyond the ‘a boire et a manger’ 
for the day ? 
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VII. A moral certainty of the most intolerable hurry. Every 
Englishman imagines himself to be under a law of moving on- 
wards; his constant cry is, ‘go on,’ and the whole burden of 
his thoughts how to perform feats of locomotion. ‘Changed 
horses in Rome,’ is an entry that could be found nowhere 
except in the diary of an Englishman, but there it is quite 
at home. Thus proceeds an English party; each one imagin- 
ing himself chased over the earth, and, like Io in her wan- 
derings, never so much in danger as when taking a moment's 
rest. 

It is true that what has been above said refers rather more 
immediately to the secular than to the religious benefits of 
foreign travel. Yet we are not now speaking of the ascetic 
pilgrim of former years, but of the modern Christian gentleman, 
for whom we are much concerned lest he should return from his 
peregrinations not much wiser or better, perhaps not so wise 
or so good, as he commenced them,—a type, in human nature, 
of the post-horse, among animals, whuse glory consists in pure 
capacity for road locomotion. 

An unencumbered traveller has leisure for reading, for medi- 
tation, for sketching, botanizing, or any pursuit which may enter, 
as a mapépyov, into the main object of his journey, which is to 
study mankind, social and political man, as he is upon the 
earth, a living fact. He has time to acquire a language or two at 
least; some knowledge of them, of which even the partial 
acquisition, be it ever so imperfect, is invaluable. He has leisure 
and freedom to procure whatever knowledge he may think 
desirable respecting the country and its inhabitants in which he 
finds himself. He is free to adapt himself to circumstances and 
emergencies as they arise, and is not mercilessly bound to an 
order of things, conceived and compacted in the helpless ignor- 
ance and inexperience of home. If, then, the traveller do but 
set out from home, with something of an adequate perception of 
the very great privilege he is about to enjoy in being able to 
visit other countries ; if he be possessed of a true sense of what 
will be required from him when he shall return, not the inex- 
perienced tyro he was when he took his departure, but the man 
of experience who woAA@v avOpwrwy tev aorea. Above all, if 
he remember that privileges are inseparably annexed in the 
Divine Providence, to greater measures of responsibility, and 
that it is in vain to hope that a season of travel can be blessed 
more than any other enterprise, unless it be accompanied with 
prayer, and be executed in the fear of God; there is every 
reason to hope that not only the time of travel thus spent will 
be the happiest of a whole life, but that it will afford materials 
of thought and reflection, combined with cheerful reminiscences 
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and associations, that will shine more like the rising than the 
setting sun upon after life and declining years. 

If even an ordinary summer's excursion in Europe discovers 
sound sense or foolishness, by the manner in which it is under- 
taken, a visit to Palestine does far more; for, requiring an equal 
degree of sound understanding and information, it brings into 
play the religious faith and the Christian character; and this to 
such a degree, as to render it exceedingly unsafe for any person 
to adventure there without having first inquired from himself 
whether or no he fully understands what it is he is about to do, 
in becoming an eye-witness of the scenes in which the work of 
the Redemption of man was completed. 

Mr. Formby makes some feeling remarks upon this point, dic- 
tated, as it would seem, by keen experience of their truth. 


‘ By the way, I would remark, that before a traveller undertakes this 
journey, he would do well to examine himself upon the soundness of his 
belief. It made Volney, the shrewdest traveller France has ever had, 
an infidel; Prince Puckler Muskau, a well-known wit of Germany, 
returned an infidel ; and even the Jews themselves turned to idolatry 
immediately after they had seen the very miracles of which we only 
read. And generally a visit to all sacred places is a severe trial of faith, 
under which many fail. The human mind is naturally but too well 
disposed to recoil from the visible evidences of Him to whom vengeance 
belongeth, and too ready to veil from itself the fearful unseen majesty 
in whose presence Moses quaked exceedingly. The sight, therefore, of 
Mount Sinai and other holy places is, in the matter of faith, one of 
those trying tests which, to use a familiar expression, must be either a 
kill or a cure ; and we cannot think too often upon that maxim of the 
Gospel, which says, “ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” These begin from the point where they who have seen do 
but end, and in the attainment of which they risk the concerns of 
eternity. The late influx of scientific travellers to these hallowed por- 
tions of our earth may be a sign of the centuries upon which we are 
entering. They have been, as it were, sealed for many generations ; 
and it is now, for the first time, that the finger of science seeks to lay 
its puny and unholy grasp upon them. Maps and surveys are made of 
them, miracles are confounded in hypotheses, and levelled at will to suit 
their exigencies. The learned world, tired with Greece, is extending 
the range of its antiquarian dominion to holy ground; and when 
Scripture has received all the confirmation that science can bestow,— 
and for the most part it is but a questionable confirmation, when we 
look at the insidious defences put forth in favour of the Scripture by 
many recent authors,—we shall at least have to search in vain for any 
sense of that most high, mysterious, and awful majesty of the Almighty, 
that suffereth not the prying, sceptical, curious gaze of his creature. 
In the early pilgrimages to the Holy Land there was much of the 
deepest and truest religion—a yearning after the land that is very far 
off—a stern sense of duty mingled with much romance and love of wild 
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adventure—and to this day there remain some traces of the old enthu- 
siasm, buried beneath the poverty and wayworn condition of the Easter 
pilgrims. It was religion, and religion only, that brought our fore- 
fathers as pilgrims, and there was religion in the crusaders, wild warriors 
as they were. But with us it is now idle curiosity ; and under the 
term idle I conclude all wild and curious speculation about geographi- 
cal identities and scientific observations—mere idle curiosity ; and I 
say so the more fearlessly because it was idle curiosity that brought 
myself; and no frame of mind in this world can be so little suited to 
approach the holy ground whereon we were suffered to pass unharmed. 
This is very different from the Jewish feeling of reverence ; for to this 
day no Israelite will venture to approach the mountain which his 
people were once forbidden to touch. Travellers and pilgrims have 
before now forfeited the faith they expected to find ; for faith, though 
nourished by sight, has a more heavenly root. The Jews could witness 
with their eyes the mighty works which Christ did, and though they 
saw them, they could not believe. The Frank traveller may tread the 
ground—may even feel much emotion mixed with curiosity and wonder ; 
but this is not to know the Almighty God, the mark of whose out- 
stretched arm has been written upon the face of the land. The Jews 
wondered and said, We have seen strange things to-day ; but, because 
they received not Moses and the prophets as moral teachers, no visible 
wonder, as though a man rose from the dead, seen with the eyes, either 
could or did make them believe. Belief, then, or faith, has some other 
condition of existence. Things visible, though legitimate helps to it if 
used aright, yet cannot give it. Hither it endureth as seeing the invisi- 
ble, or it has no existence—'tis a name, and nota reality. Which of 
the two it may be, life and obedience alone can shew ; imperfectly in 
this life, perfect only in the life to come. This I do know, that as 
everything in religion is either a savour of life unto life, or of death 
unto death, nothing is more truly so than a familiarity with the sacred 
scenes of our Christian faith Mount Sinai and the Holy Land. For, 
however we may be masters of our movements among the outward 
scenes, there is an internal world connected with them, of which we are 
not the keepers.’ —ormby, pp. 210—213. 


With this caution, given, as it is, evidently, with the earnest- 
ness of one who speaks from experience, we may abdicate the 
chair of instruction; and begin to inquire how far our authors 
redeem the pledge which they unconsciously give in publishing 
an account of their journeyings. Mr. Milnes remarks very 
much to the purpose :— 


‘I travelled in the Levant and in Egypt in the winter of 1842-43, 
and should probably have written some account of my tour, but for 
one decisive consideration—I knew nothing of the languages of the 
countries I was visiting. 

‘I was thus debarred from all that observation of the details of 
national and individual character which alone can make the record of a 
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journey deservedly interesting beyond the sphere of the traveller's 
personal acquaintance, and was compelled to content myself with 
general impressions, conveyed by sight alone, or acquired through the 
casual interpretations of books and men. 

‘I am not at all disposed to underrate the value of the knowledge 
thus obtained ; indeed I am not sure but that a just and acute mind 
may infer more, and more truly, in a limited space of time, from the 
common range of objects that offer themselves to the traveller’s notice, 
than will be learnt from a partial and necessarily imperfect acquisition 
of new forms of speech. The great truths of philosophy, and even of 
science, have been guessed long before they have been proved: and 
thus features and dispositions of nature and humanity will frequently 
make themselves clear to the intellect of an original observer, which it 
is the business of the philologist and historian afterwards to explain 
and to confirm. 

‘ But it is a different question when this knowledge (however valuable 
to the individual) comes to be communicated to the public, in the shape 
of a Book of Travels. Personal adventure must be of a rare and ex- 
citing character to claim a public interest ; discoveries must be impor- 
tant and suggestive to fix public attention; and learning must be 
accurate and profound to invite the consideration of the public intelli- 
gence: literature will always gladly welcome such narratives as Park’s 
and Bruce’s, such investigations as Belzoni’s and Col. Vyse’s, such infor- 
mations as Burckhardt’s and Wilkinson’s,—but the general mass of 
Travels, Tours, and Journeys (especially in the East) can merit no 
other destiny than to interest the few who are already interested in the 
author—to throw a faint light on some chance subject of momentary 
importance—or, at best, to serve as a guide-book to sights and curiosi- 
ties, for those who intend to go over the same ground. I had no desire to 
add io this already too numerous catalogue.’— Milnes, Pref. pp. xi.—xiii. 


This is quite true, and applies to not a few of the various 
volumes before us. 

M. Volney’s work, which comes first, is well known: though 
written nearly seventy years ago, it still continues the acknow- 
ledged standard work of travel which treats of Syria; and 
though it describes a population of whom very few can be now 
surviving, so wonderfully transmissive are the manners and cha- 
racter of the people of Syria, that his account has in many par- 
ticulars, the same freshness and truth of life as if it had been 
written but a year ago. The secret of this is to be found in 
the fact, that Volney regarded travel as a great work, de- 
manding the whole powers of his mind to be given to it. He 
applied himself to the study of the Arabic language for eight 
months, in the quiet retreat of a convent in the Mount Lebanon; 
and, having acquired the language, he then gave himself up to 
study the mind and manners of the people, by conversing with 
them, and ascertaining their way of life and their political condi- 
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tion, from personal intercourse and inquiry. He has earned his 
reward, in giving to the world two volumes of travel that, for 
clearness of judgment, and accurate knowledge of the subject, 
are, perhaps, without a rival to contest the palm. 

It should not be forgotten that M. de Volney is an avowed un- 
believer in the truth of the Christian revelation ; yet, no scoffer, 
he seems to regret his own unbelief, and to appear sensible how 
much happier belief would be, without, however, being able to 
believe. Sympathy is due to such men: they are not malignant 
enemies of the Church so much as the victims of her corrupt and 
fallen state. 

M. de Chateaubriand (M. de Volney’s successor, at a con- 
siderable interval) is almost placed above criticism by the 
established reputation he has obtained in the literature of France. 
There is something in the title of his work which curiously 
betrays the Frenchman. Journey from Paris to Jerusalem, and 
from Jerusalem to Paris. Paris, the yac éugadov, the French- 
man’s centre of perfection! However, M. de Chateaubriand is a 
man of shrewd observation, combined with extensive reading 
and scholarship. He is, at once, a Christian, a gentleman, a 
scholar, and a traveller, and it would not be easy to determine 
in which character his excellence is most conspicuous. 

M. Alphonse de Lamartine, another well-known author, 
differs from the company in which he now finds himself, in 
the notable fact, that he seems to have selected Palestine with 
the deliberate purpose prepense of writing an account of his 
journey. Feeling himself a poet, a circumstance which he is 
resolved shall not escape the observation of a single reader, he 
perhaps thought it desirable that civilized Europe should profit 
by learning what would be the feelings and thoughts of a 
poetic mind surveying the scenes of the Divine revelations, 
—on which account he has kindly undertaken a sort of pil- 
grimage, in order, in his own person, to supply them with 
the desired object. There is in this writer much of the pecu- 
liarity of the French imaginative mind which, although, to an 
English understanding, it seems puerile and artificial, it would 
be presumptuous to disparage. French literati are equally per- 
plexed to comprehend the cause why Shakespeare is held in such 
estimation in the English literature, and really wonder how he can 
bear a comparison with the stiff classical regularity of their own 
Corneille and Racine. Of M. Lamartine’s work, then, we may 
be content to say, that it abounds with French sentimentality 
in great perfection; and in other respects is a fair, and tolerably 
accurate, book of travels, betraying, at times, however, very lax 
and confused notions of the Divine revelation. 

Reise in das Morgenland, of Professor Schubert, in three 
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volumes, is a most ponderous narrative. A German given over 
to tuition from his earliest years, and steadily plodding along the 
‘ vilem patulumque orbem’ of school, Gymnasium, and University 
Lectures acquires gigantic accumulative powers, from incessant 
advances in one unvarying pursuit, but becomes incapable of 
giving birth to a light lively production. He far too invete- 
rately — 


‘ Ore trahit quodcunque potest atque addit acervo,’ 


to expect anything from him besides a large mountain of infor- 
mation. e cannot plead that we have read the whole three 
volumes, but we have read sufficient to bestow upon him the praise 
of a most painstaking, unwearied, and industrious traveller, who 
has spared no pains to be accurate, and from whose knowledge of 
botany and geology much useful information is to be obtained. 
He travelled in company with a young artist, J. M. Bernatz, who 
has published a series of forty lithographed views, selected from 
his sketch-book, of which we have much pleasure in speaking 
very favourably, and could wish that they were more known in 
this country. 

A group of authors now approaches who may be quickly dis- 
— as belonging to the class appropriately described by Mr. 
Milnes. 

1. Lord Lindsay's Letters from the Holy Land, are pleasing, 
and agreeably written: they contain a narrative tolerably told, 
and deserving the sort of reception they have met. : 

2. A Pastor’s Memorial of the Holy Land. A volume already 
noticed in this Review. 

3. The Crescent and the Oross. A tolerably pleasant and spirited 
narrative, though with a very fanciful title, promising a sort of 
originality which it does not supply. 

4. Journey from Naples to Jerusalem. D. Borrer, Esq. An 
idle gossipping volume, showing little, if any, feeling of the 
sanctity belonging to the scenes described, in virtue of their con- 
nexion with the Bible, and containing no information of any valve. 

5. Incidents of Travel, by L. Stephens. A spirited narrative, 
whose merits are all on the surface. The author is very proud 
of his being the first American citizen who visited Petra, and 
seems to consider himself a second Columbus. 

6. Letters of a German Countess. A tiresome and common- 
place production. 

7. Egypt and Arabia. Rey. H. P. Measor. A judicious and 
sensible volume, not imparting any very novel information, but 
telling an old story agreeably. 

8. Irby and Mangles’ Travels in the Holy Land. An honest, 
sensible, straightforward narrative. 
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9. Visit to the East. Rev. H. Formby. Rather an excep- 
tion to the above, though also an unpretending volume, written 
without any very definite design. It contains a good deal 
of original thought and out of the way speculation, which 
may be thought a duty and obligation incumbent upon all who 
are so bold as to write. A great benefit of travel consists in 
calling out these faculties. 

10. Palm Leaves, by R. M. Milnes, Esq., is a volume of poetry 
expressive of much good feeling, and some just and profound 
observations; the fruit of evident thought and reflection during 
a leisure visit to Egypt and Syria. There is exaggeration, how- 
ever, in it. 

A specimen of this author’s poetry will be acceptable. There 
is no mistaking the genuine zest which an Eastern tourist only 
can feel at the thought of a tent :— 


‘ The Fathers of our mortal race, 

While still remembrance nursed 

Traditions of the glorious place 
Whence Adam fled accursed,— 

Rested in tents, as best became 
Children, whose mother earth 

Had overspread with sinful shame 
The beauty of her birth. 


‘In cold they sought the sheltered nook, 

In heat the airy shade, 

And oft their casual home forsook 
The morrow it was made ; 

Diverging many separate roads, 
They wandered, fancy-driven, 

Nor thought of other fixed abodes 
Than Paradise of Heaven. 


‘ And while this holy sense remained, 

*Mid easy shepherd cares, 

In tents they often entertained 
The Angels unawares : 

And to their spirits’ fervid gaze 
The mystery was revealed, 

How the world’s wound in future days 
Should by God’s love be healed. 


‘ Thus we, so late and far a link 
Of generation’s chain, 
Delight to dwell in tents, and think 
The old world young again ; 
With Faith as wide and Thought as narrow 
As theirs, who little more 
From life demanded than the sparrow 
Gay-chirping by the door. 
MM2 
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‘ The Tent! how easily it stands, 
Almost as if it rose 
Spontaneous from the green or sand, 
Express for our repose : 
Or, rather, it is we who plant 
This root, where’er we roam, 
And hold, and can to others grant, 
The comforts of a home. 
‘ Make the Divan—the carpets spread, 
The ready cushions pile ; 
Rest, weary heart ! rest, weary head ! 
From pain and pride awhile : 
And all your happiest memories woo, 
And mingle with your dreams 
The yellow desert glimmering through 
The subtle veil of beams.’—JMilnes, pp. 131—133. 


We wish we had space for further extracts. 

11. Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, by Ed. Lane, 
is a very extraordinary work, evincing a determined patience of 
investigation worthy of a nobler subject than the chief city of 
so debased and corrupted a people. Were every traveller pos- 
sessed of the same marvellous knowledge and perseverance as 
Mr. Lane, but little would be left for after comers to narrate. 

12. Biblical Researches in Palestine, by Dr. Robinson; Travels 
in the East, by Dr. Olin; The Holy City, by Rev. George 
Williams, belong to the same category, as works of much 
personal labour and research, seathetily those by Dr. Robin- 
son and Mr. Williams. Dr. Robinson, it should be said, is a 
perverse sceptic, a virulent enemy to tradition, particularly 
ecclesiastical tradition; indeed, the very mention of a tradition 
seems to throw him into a fever, and the very word itself to be 
in his mind synonymous with imposture. He has, however, sub- 
mitted to much laborious geographical research, and has added 
much to the information which Europe possesses, of biblical 
localities. Unhappily, from the circumstance of his being a 
determined constructor of theories, which set out by assuming 
the absolute imposture of almost every local tradition, very 
much less weight attaches to many of his conclusions than is 
otherwise justly due to the laborious personal researches to 
which he has really submitted. 

Mr. Williams’s ‘ Holy City,’ as a work of history and topo- 
graphy, belongs to a very high order. Having resided upwards of 
a year in Jerusalem, as chaplain to Bishop Alexander, he has had 
ample opportunities to examine carefully the value of many of 
Dr. Robinson’s theories on the holy sites of Jerusalem, and we 
rejoice to find an able and sensible judgment, after much calm and 
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unprejudiced investigation, rejecting the sceptical theories of the 
Professor, and, as far as we are able to judge, assigning 
weightier topographical reasons in favour of the sacred localities 
as now fixed by tradition, than the American Professor, in the 
fervency of his dislike to a received belief, has been able to 
bring against them. 

Dr. Robinson, we observe, has been very reasonably exposed 
by Mr. Formby for his sceptical account of the passage of the 
Israelites through the Red Sea, and for having constructed a 
theory whereby the east wind, which he makes into a north-east 
wind, might have a merely mediately miraculous, if not a directly 
natural, agency in dividing the waters. No account is given for 
the fact of this natural agency of a north-east wind having never 
been noticed at any time; which agency, of course, the same wind 
must have had, to some considerable extent, both before and after 
the passage, unless its operation were then wholly miraculous. In 
another part of his work he puts forth his whole strength to 
subvert the received belief of the Church, upon the sacred 
localities of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. We can enter 
into the feeling, and entertain sympathy for the strange sensa- 
tions a sceptical Protestant mind must experience on surveying, 
as an eye-witness, the scenes of the Saviour’s sufferings. Pro- 
testantism, being the religion of a vague subjective, not of the 
historical, Gospel, and worshipping a Curist of the imagination, 
not the Incarnate Son of God, who, as very Man, spoke, and 
taught, and gathered disciples in Judea, died upon the cross on 
Mount Calvary, rose again, and commanded His Apostles to 
make the whole world one Catholic Church by Baptism, experi- 
ences a shock of the severest and most trying kind, on coming 
into close contact with the scenes on which the mysteries of the 
Faith were actually brought to pass. The feeling of a genuine 
Protestant at Mount Calvary cannot be otherwise than exceed- 
ingly painful, because, not being aware that the Curist of 
Protestantism is an ideal Being, and not the very Man who died 
on the cross, the sight of the hill where the cross stood, and the 
tomb where the Body was laid, calls up so sudden a feeling and 
perception of incarnate reality and profound mystery,—things 
which no Protestant mind is prepared for, or able to receive,— 
that hence results, at once, a jar and a sudden suspension of the 
most painful kind,—scenes calling forth the clearest and most 
overwhelming perceptions of the historic and incarnate realities 
of the Faith, and a mind wholly unprepared by previous training 
to the contemplation of such historical and incarnate truths ! 
What is the obvious remedy? Why, to get rid of the truth of the 
localities. Hence it is thatthe Protestant, feeling that his moral 
nature does not respond to the call made upon him by the objects 
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before his sight, and not willing to discern the fault to be in 
himself, seeks a relief by removing the objects which so suddenly 
called him into a world of incarnation and historical truth, to 
which, unknown to himself, he had been a total stranger. He 
seems to say, as it were, to the sacred places of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, ‘ Depart from me; you call me from an ideal 
to an incarnate world, and I feel I cannot come. I must banish 
you, and make you depart from me, for you trouble and worry 
me.’ 

Our readers shall now judge how far Dr. Robinson, uncon- 
sciously to himself, may have acted under these feelings in 
devising the argument which is here quoted :— 


‘ A true estimate of this long-agitated question must depend on two 
circumstances. As there can be no doubt, that both Golgotha and the 
Sepulchre lay outside of the ancient city, it must first be shown that 
the present site may also anciently have been without the walls. Or, 
should this in itself appear to be impossible, then it must be shown, 
that there were in the fourth century historical or traditional grounds 
for fixing upon this site, strong enough to counterbalance such an 
apparent impossibility. The following observations may help to throw 
some light on both these points. 

‘Our preceding investigations respecting the temple and the ancient 
walls of Jerusalem, seem to show conclusively, that the modern city 
occupies only a portion of the ancient site; a part of Zion and a tract 
upon the north, which were formerly included in the walls, being now 
left out. The nature of the ground and the traces of the ancient third 
wall which we found, demonstrate also that the breadth of the city 
from E. to W. is the same now as anciently. There can therefore be no 
question, that the site of the present Holy Sepulchre falls’ within the 
ancient city as described by Josephus. But as the third or exterior 
wall of that writer was not erected until ten or twelve years after the 
death of Christ, it cannot here be taken into account; and the question 
still arises, whether the present site of the Sepulchre may not have 
fallen without the second or interior wall ; in which case all the condi- 
tions of the general question would be satisfied. 

‘ This second wall, as we have seen, began at the gate of Genneth, 
near the tower of Hippicus, and ran to the fortress Antonia on the 
N. of the temple. Of the date of its erection we are nowhere informed ; 
but it must probably have been older than the time of Hezekiah, who 
built within the city a pool, apparently the same which now exists 
under his name. We have then three points for determining the pro- 
bable course of this wall ; besides the general language of Josephus and 
the nature of the ground. We repaired personally to each of these 
three points, in order to examine there this very question ; and the first 
measurement I took in Jerusalem, was the distance from the western 
side of the area of the temple or great mosque to the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. I measured from the western entrance of that area on a 
direct course along the street by the Hospital of Helena, to the street 
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leading N. from the Bazaar ; and then from this street to a point in 
front of the great entrance of the church. The whole distance proved 
to be 1223 feet, or about 407 yards; 33 yards less than a quarter of 
an English mile. 

‘On viewing the city from the remains of the ancient Hippicus, as 
well as from the site of Antonia, we were satisfied, that if the second 
wall might be supposed to have run in a straight line between those 
points, it would have left the church of the Holy Sepulchre without the 
city ; and thus far have settled the topographical part of the question. 
But, it was not less easy to perceive, that in thus running in a straight 
course, the wall must have left the Pool of Hezekiah on the outside ; or, 
if it made a curve sufficient to include this pool, it would naturally also 
have included the site of the Sepulchre ; unless it made an angle ex- 
pressly in order to exclude the latter spot. And further, as we have 
seen, Josephus distinctly testifies, that the second wall ran in a circle or 
curve, obviously towards the north. Various other circumstances also, 
which go to support the same view, such as the nature of the ground, 
and the ancient towers at the Damascus Gate, have already been enu- 
merated. Adjacent to the wall on the north, there was a space of level 
ground, on which Antiochus could erect his hundred towers. All this 
goes to show that the second wall must have extended further to the 
north than the site of the present church. Or again, if we admit that 
this wall ran in a straight course, then the whole of the lower city must 
have been confined to a small triangle ; and its breadth between the 
temple and the site of the Sepulchre, a space of less than a quarter of 
an English mile, was not equal to that of many squares in London and 
New York. Yet we know that this lower city at the time of the 
crucifixion was extensive and populous; three gates led from it to the 
temple ; and ten years later Agrippa erected the third wall far beyond 
the limits of the present city, in order to shelter the extensive suburbs 
which before were unprotected. These suburbs could not well have 
arisen within the short interval of ten years; but must already have 
existed before the time of our Lord’s crucifixion. 

‘ After examining all these circumstances repeatedly upon the spot, 
and as I hope without prejudice, the minds of both my companion and 
myself were forced to the conviction, that the hypothesis which makes 
the second wall so run as to exclude the alleged site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is on topographical grounds untenable and impossible. If 
there was prejudice upon my own mind, it was certainly in favour of 
an opposite result ; for I went to Jerusalem strongly prepossessed with 
the idea, that the alleged site might have lain without the second wall.’ 
—Robinson, vol. ii. pp. 66—69. 


Dr. Olin, possessed of an equal share of patient and laborious 
investigation, and also aware how much more congenial to their 
own minds his readers would find the doubts of his fellow- 
countryman than his own undoubting belief, reasons most justly 
as follows. We give Dr. Olin’s argument in preference to that 
of Mr. Williams, although the latter is, of the two, more full and 
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convincing (to all appearance they were formed independently of 
each other), not only as being somewhat prior in point of time, 
but as being very willing, when we speak of the defects of Pro- 
testantism as a system, to acknowledge, that, through the mercy 
of God, much real piety and love is nurtured up in it. The 
Wesleyan Doctor says— 


‘This topographical argument, [alluding to Dr. Robinson, | ‘ however, 
which I have aimed to state fairly and in all its strength, is liable to a 
very serious objection. It takes for granted that Genneth, the starting- 
point of the second wall, was at or very near the Tower of Hippicus. 
By adopting what seems to me the far more probable hypothesis, that 
Genneth was a considerable distance east of Hippicus, at a point in the 
first wall opposite to Calvary, or even nearer the Temple, all of these 
difficulties are avoided. 

‘ Josephus says expressly that the Gate of Genneth was “ in the first 
wall ;” it was, therefore, at some distance east of Hippicus. A certain 
portion of this side of the city, of what extent we are left to conjecture, 
or to learn from other evidence, but all between Genneth and Hippicus 
was defended by a single bulwark. The brow of Zion, however, was 
here thirty cubits in height, and it was this western portion of the first 
wall, next to Hippicus, that Herod strengthened by erecting the two 
massive towers of Phasaelus and Mariamne. Does not the great strength 
of this portion of the first wall, arising from the height of the rock on 
which it stood, “thirty cubits,” and from the erection of these additional 
defences, favour the hypothesis that the second wall did not commence 
near Hippicus, but at a point considerably east of it—as far, at least, as 
the Tower of Mariamne? From that, or some other point in the first 
wall, nearly south from Calvary, the second wall probably ran north- 
ward, crossing Mount Acra east of the Holy Sepulchre. Thence it 
would naturally proceed towards the Damascus Gate, and, after sweeping 
round to the east to embrace the northern quarter—the suburbs which 
had sprung up along the valley that extends from the Temple towards 
that great outlet to Samaria, Tyre, and Damascus—return southward to 
the Castle of Antonia, adjoining the Temple on the north. Iam unable 
to perceive any strong objection to this hypothesis, which has the merit, 
at least, of reconciling the topography of Josephus with the cherished 
and long-established tradition of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and, in- 
deed, of the Christian world, with regard to the situation of Calvary. 
Was the second wall built for a military defence? It commenced where 
additional bulwarks were needed, just east of the impregnable towers, 
upon the first wall, itself standing on the lofty and precipitous brow of 
Zion. Was it designed to afford security to portions of the city which 
had recently sprung up beyond its ancient limits? It was about the 
Temple and in the valleys, which were the great natural thoroughfares 
between city and country, and which united near the castle of Antonia, 
that we should expect populous suburbs to have been built, and this is 
precisely the tract embraced, according to our hypothesis, by the second 
wall, Acra, above or northwest of the Church of the Sepulchre, con- 
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tinues to ascend, as, indeed, it does quite beyond the northwestern 
extremity of the old as well as present wall of the city, but the ascent 
is much more gentle than it is nearer its termination, west of the 
Temple, so that the supposed position of the second wall is liable to no 
very serious objection in a military point of view. It cuts off and 
excludes an angle of the present city, equal, perhaps, in extent to a 
thirtieth or fortieth part of its entire area. 

‘We may now inquire whether the hypothesis here advanced, which 
supposes that the ancient Gate Genneth, the starting-point of the 
second wall, was not at or near Hippicus, but considerably farther east, 
receives any support from Josephus, the only historical witness of any 
authority upon this subject. Should it be found, on examination, 
to be well sustained, or even rendered probable upon such authority, I 
think the only tenable objection to the identity of the Church of the 
Sepulchre must be given up. 

‘In his principal and direct account of the walls, which I have already 
quoted, the exact position of the Gate Genneth, the turning-point in the 
question, is left doubtful. It is merely stated that it “belonged to the 
first wall,” and was the point of departure of the second. In subse- 
quent parts of the history of the siege of Jerusalem, however, there are 
several passages which not only shed light upon the point in question, 
but, as it seems to me, establish conclusively the correctness of this 
hypothesis. The first passage applicable to the subject occurs in the 
account given by the historian of the reconnoissance made by Titus along 
the northwest and north or triple wall, in order to determine upon the 
most eligible place for beginning his attack upon the city. “ As he 
(Titus) was in doubt where he could possibly make an attack on any 
side (for the place was no way accessible where the valleys were, and on 
the other side the first wall appeared too strong to be shaken by the 
engines), he thereupon thought it best to make his assault upon the 
Monument of John the high-priest ; for there it was that the first fortifi- 
cation was lower, and the second was not joined to it, the builders 
neglecting to build the wall strong where the new city was not much 
inhabited. Here, also, was an easy passage to the third wall, through 
which he thought to take the upper city, and, through the Tower of 
Antonio, the Temple itself.” It should be observed that the outer or 
third wall instead of the inner is here called the first, as occurring first 
in the approach of Titus, 

‘From this quotation it appears that at the Monument of John there 
were only two walls, the first and third, to which the “ second was not 
joined ;” that this monument was upon the north side of the upper city, 
west of Antonio, and that this part of the city was not much occupied 
with buildings. The first two of these inferences pretty clearly inti- 
mate that the second wall did not begin at or near Hippicus, but con- 
siderably farther east, and the third demonstrates the futility of the 
common objection to the identity of Calvary, “that it was in the centre 
of the ancient city.” Upon any supposition, Calvary was near the 
second wall, outside of which—the place of the crucifixion, according to 
tradition—“ the city was not much inhabited.” It was an open region 
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at the time of the crucifixion, and, before the erection of the third wall, 
with room enough for a place of execution, a garden, &e. 

‘ The situation of the Monument of John, and of the point at or east 
of which the second wall commenced, is more definitely fixed in another 
passage, occurring chap. vii. sec. iii, The Romans had now forced the 
outer or third wall, and pitched their camp within the city. While 
John and his party occupied and made their sallies from the Castle of 
Antonia and the temple, Simon, the other Jewish commander, had 
charge of the upper city, and devoted special attention to the defence of 
the first wall, which had now become the only bulwark on that side. 
“ Simon’s army took for their share the spot of ground that was near 
John’s Monument, and fortified it as far as that gate where water is 
brought into the Tower Hippicus.” These new defences, it is obvious, 
extended from Hippicus eastward to the commencement of the second 
wall, and were made to strengthen the first or old wall, now the only 
rampart in this quarter. 

‘ Another passage seems to fix the Gate Genneth at John’s Monument. 
At least, here was a gate, and they were not likely to be multiplied in 
the first wall, as passing up and down a steep thirty cubits high must 
have been extremely difficult. It was by this gate that Jonathan, “a 
man low of stature and of despicable appearance,” went out of the city 
to challenge the Romans to single combat. “ He went out at the high- 
priest John’s Monument.” 

‘I will refer to one more passage, which may at least afford a con- 
jecture as to the distance of John’s Monument from Antonia and 
Hippicus. After the taking of the second wall, the Romans erected 
four great embankments to facilitate their approaches against the castle 
of Antonia and the upper city—two, it would seem, against the former, 
and two more against the western half of the first wall, opposite to the 
great towers of Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne. Of the last two, 
one, “ which lay a great way off these (those before Antonia), was at the 
north quarter, and at the pool called Amygdalon,” near Hippicus, 
probably, and perhaps the pool now called Hezekiah’s. The other was 
at John’s Monument. These two “ great banks,” each of which had 
employed an entire legion seventeen days in its erection, and separated 
as they were by an interval of thirty cubits, must have extended from 
Hippicus a considerable distance eastward —as far, at least, as our 
hypothesis demands; and the second wall running northward from 
John’s Monument, the termination of these immense mounds and the 
probable place of the Gate Genneth, would, with all reasonable certainty, 
pass east of Calvary, thus leaving the place of crucifixion and the garden 
of the sepulchre outside of the city, in a region “ not much inhabited,” 
even after the building of Agrippa’s wall.’—Olin, vol. ii. p. 279—284. 


And after stating the argument from tradition very fully, he 
very justly and nobly says :— 

‘I will not hesitate to declare, that I regard the traditionary argu- 
ment in favour of the identity of Calvary and the Holy Sepulchre to be 
as satisfactory and conclusive as any argument can be which is depen- 
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dent upon this species of evidence ; nor can I perceive how it may be 
set aside without doing violence to fundamental principles, which we 
are accustomed to acknowledge in our reasoning upon many subjects 
deeply interesting to the hopes and virtues of mankind.’—Jbid. 


Such is the difference between the believing and the unbe- 
lieving temper! Strange mystery, indeed, in the moral nature of 
man! Belief and unbelief! However, much sympathy and 
tenderness unquestionably is due to those who, coming from an 
intellectual and speculative nation, not restrained, perhaps, by any 
very sound early discipline, or submission of the mind to thoughts 
of awe or mystery, suddenly become witnesses of the degree to 
which the noble temper of childlike belief has been abused and 
perverted to very base and degrading purposes throughout the 
East. By the way, we may remark that Mr. Williams’s work is 
rendered additionally valuable by imparting the most accurate 
information which has hitherto been made public of the true 
state of the various sects and divisions of Oriental Christians, of 
which Jerusalem affords a picture so faithful and so melancholy, 
coupled with some very judicious and accurate notices of the 
condition of their communions elsewhere. We notice with sin- 
cere pleasure, his kind and brotherly testimony to the zeal and 
energy of many distinguished persons among the Prelates and 
Clergy of the Greek Church; for, how can the most distant 
hope be entertained that the breaches of Christendom even 
admit of healing remedies, so long as the prelates and pastors 
of the estranged flocks, in perfect ignorance of their respec- 
tive states, are yet mutually persuaded of each other, that the 
one are little better than rebels and apostates to all apostolic 
and canonical order, the other, blind and ignorant teachers of a 
Gospel, the elementary truths of which are all but hidden in a 
superstitious and human ritual ? 

As for the author of ‘ Eothen,’ his shallow profaneness renders 
the very mention of his name, in companionship with men of 
piety and research, a matter of apology. That this work has 
been received with such a profusion of praise in certain quarters 
does not show favourably for the religion of English literature 
as such. 

One more work remains to be noticed, not so much for the 
sake of any peculiar superiority in the narrative, or in its general 
tone of thought,—it is no more than a small and sensible volume, 
written with a genuine truth and earnestness of feeling, that 
carries its own commendation,—we mean the Visit to my Father- 
land, by Mr. Herschell—an earnest,and in many respects, we hear, 
a hopeful dissenter. This is the only work we have met with which 
describes the feelings of a Hebrew Christian on —s a country 
containing the scenes of all the worldly and carnal glory of his 
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nation and ancestry, and also those in which were brought to 
pass the various events of that work of Redemption which offered 
to his nation the acceptance ofa greater glory in the world to come. 

There is much to excite a deep sympathy in this volume. A 
Gentile Christian cannot, as’ Mr. Herschell justly says, feel for, 
nor indeed understand, the difficulties which lie im the way of a 
zealous Jew submitting himself to the Gospel. The Christian 
faith is to a Jew a death to all the ruling passions and senti- 
ments of the whole Jewish nation. By becoming a Christian, 
he becomes ‘an alien to his mother’s children; they of his ac- 
‘ quaintance are afraid of him, and hide themselves out of his 
‘sight ;’ unless, therefore, the Christian fellowship and brother- 
hood be disposed to receive a Jew with an affection proportioned 
to the scorn and contempt which he is sure to meet with from 
his kindred and acquaintance, it is not in human nature to incline 
a very willing ear to a doctrine, on the very threshold of which, 
lies so severe and painful a sacrifice. 

But the difficulties which impede the conversion of Jews to the 
Christian faith do not lie only in the ancestral prejudice of the 
Jew, and in the little and meagre sympathy which is sensibly felt 
to exist between the living Christian body and the Jews; they 
extend to the stumbling-blocks which the outward aspect of 
Christendom presents, and which, to a religious mind, brought up 
in the sentiments inspired by the Hebrew Scriptures, are strong 
beyond what an ordinary Gentile can conceive. An abhorrence of 
Idolatry is the characteristic of Hebrew piety, nourished up by 
the inconceivable force and strength of the language of the He- 
brew Scriptures against idol worship—the Church of Curist 
Incarnate, with her revelations of the world to come, so far beyond 
the light of the Church in the wilderness, and with the indwel- 
ling of the Spirit of Truth, has ventured upon a symbolizing of 
the world unseen, in and by things visible, in a system the 
corruption of which presents to the jealous eyes of a Jew 
the aspect of his deepest abomination, idolatrous worship, often, 
it is to be feared, with too much justice. For it is surely quite 
possible for individual Christians to decline from the just and 
edifying use of symbolic forms in their worship into some measure 
of the sin of idolatry, in a manner similar to that which the 
author of the ‘ Wisdom of Solomon’ has declared to have occa- 
sioned the gradual growth of idolatrous worship over the nations 
of the world before Jesus Christ came—viz. The misuse and per- 
version of those images and material forms which were, in the first 
instance, designed only to perpetuate the memory of lost relatives 
and the blessed saints. If it be true that members of the 
Catholic Church have trembled on the verge of idolatry, 
a real scandal has been presented to the mind of a pious 
and religious Jew. But while we sympathize with much 
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which Mr. Herschell has said upon the subject of idolatrous 
worship, we do not presume to determine how far he justly 
charges this scandal upon the worship of the Greeks and 
the Latins in Palestine. We own, moreover, we are at a 
loss to account for the fact of a Jew, who has had faith given 
him to overcome the great obstacles to a conversion to the 
Christian creed, and whose language and sentiments evince a very 
earnest belief and attachment to his faith, reconciling himself to 
the belief that the Sacrament of Holy Baptism is an unmeanin 
ceremony ; for, of course, if it does not convey the Gospel gift 
of the new regenerate nature, it remains only that it be an 
empty ceremony—there is no room for an intermediate alter- 
native. We put it to Mr. Herschell’s piety to say, whether it is 
not easier to believe that the gift of the regenerate nature is 
truly given in Baptism, than to believe that the Redeemer 
of Man could have subjected all his people to the necessity 
of receiving an empty ceremony, and would have associated 
with its administration, the name of the Holy and Ever Blessed 
Trinity. We would say to such as Mr. Herschell, ‘ You have 
faith to believe that the Creator of the Worlds came in the 
fulness of time, and lay a little Infant in His Virgin Mother's 
arms in Bethlehem—can you not believe that the Baptism that 
the same Creator commanded can, by a power derived from Him, 
work this gift in men? Is the one fact harderto be received than 
the other? Yes, itis much harder ; the Saviour God, lying in His 
Mother’s arms, is mystery profound enough, but it is a mystery 
at a distance, which we can bear to see afar off; but Baptism, as 
a mystery, has touched us,—has made us what we were not and 
could not be; this is what we are unwilling to believe. The 
mystery that is at a distance we can bear, not the mystery that 
interferes with our self-will, and claims us for its own. 

We are much pleased and struck with the manifest good sense 
of the hints Mr. Herschell throws out for the conducting of mis- 
sionary enterprises to his countrymen; for none but Jews can 
rightly understand how Jews may be approached. It may be 
fairly hoped that the mission at Jerusalem will serve the good 
purpose of a testimony that the Christian Church owes a duty 
to that nation, from whence came its own hoped for salvation ; 
and we cannot but heartily pray for the Divine blessing upon so 
truly Christian a work. If, in a former number, we have been 
necessitated to place this mission in a light which invests it with 
a most painful and suspicious character, this arises from circum- 
stances wholly foreign to its avowed and professed object of 
bringing Jews to the knowledge of the Gospel, which we con- 
sider, as indeed it is not easy to see how any Christian can refuse 
to consider, to be a most deeply important and Christian object, 
and one in the aid and furtherance of which every Christian 
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ought to offer up his unceasing daily prayers, as we all, indeed, 
do yearly on the day of our Saviour's crucifixion. 

Memoirs of Lady Hester Stanhope is obviously connected with 
Travels in the East, as he must have been but a poor Oriental 
traveller who did not fall within the mystic shadow of the 
influence of the Weird Princess of Djoun. This poor lady seems 
to have been a psychological curiosity—inflated with the proud 
Chatham blood till it drove her mad. She seems to have chosen 
the East as the most fitting theatre for mystification on a large 
scale, in which she was partly deceived, and partly deceiver. It 
is no little secret in Oriental success, this shadowy haze which 
veils the boundary between inspiration and imposture. She 
chose her theatre well; and compounded a glorious vision, 
exactly suited to the Lebanon imagination, made up of Sagu, 
the Valkyries, Cassandra, Joanna Southcote, the English Lady 
Bountiful and Joan of Arc, with a slight dash of the Prince 
of the Assassins; sat astride, in male costume, upon an Arab 
horse, smoked twenty pipes a-day, and talked incessantly for 
eight and ten hours. This told wonderfully ; and if it had not 
been six centuries too late, and if the latent Semiramis had not 
been watered down by a certain Lady Mary Montaguism of the 
old Pitt dinners in Downing Street, Lady Hester might have 
queened it to the expense of tears as well as talk. As it was, 
she evaporated in a very common-place way: she was stung to 
death by Jew duns, and shamefully treated by the English 
government. If her sad state of mind were not too pitiable for 
criticism, we should say that she seems to have been naturally 
a clever person, spoilt by early education, or the lack of it, 
till she became the very impersonation of malignity, selfishness, 
and lust of rule, with a character at the same time capable of the 
most noble generosity and far-reaching charity. he oddest 
thing about the book is its editor,—Lady Hester’s physician ; 
evidently a gentleman of education, who seems to have understood 
her well, and to have clung with the most spaniel-like tenacity 
to his imperious patroness. Everything, wife, family, peace and 
pocket, does Dr. M—— seem cheerfully to have sacrificed to 
the strange fascination of her presence; and his really chivalrous 
affection for a person whom he cannot but describe as most re- 
pulsive in every conceivable way, is the strongest testimony to 
her power, and to his own something less or more than self- 
denial. One of the most taking passages in the volumes is the 
meeting of the two Cagliostros of this century,— Prince Piickler 
Muskau and the heroine Lady Hester; and, like the Roman augurs, 
they did not seem to have laughed. The most distressing part of 
the book is the account of the godless sort of fanaticism in which 
this baptized Christian seems to have lived. The editor scarcely 
seems to feel that there is anything wrong in this respect. 
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Dr. Wolff's Mission to Bokhara. Upon the honourable Lady 
aptly follows the reverend Doctor ; aptly because contradictorily, 
and it is only by incongruities that Dr. Wolff can be described. 
Everything about him, except himself, as we understand, is in 
excess and exaggeration : he is, in his way, a colossus: he marries 
a peer’s daughter, though his taste is among gipsies: he has 
run through more religions and more countries than any man 
upon earth: his greatness in languages, and contempt of dirt, 
is something almost heroic. By birth a Jew, by education a 
Jesuit, by choice a Protestant, by conviction an Anglican, by 
necessity an American deacon, by compulsion a Yorkshire curate, 
by taste a missionary, and by preferment a chaplain at Malines. 
There is something grotesque in his excellences, which are 
undoubted; something sublime in his eccentricities, which are 
equally unquestionable. Either he is not fit for this planet and 
century, or the world, as it goes, is not fit for Dr.Wolff. He 
seems rather elemental than human: he circulates through space 
and time, more like a subtle medium than a thing of blood and 
bone: he is launched into existing systems and kingdoms like 
acomet: onward, onward, he sweeps, mingling with all nations 
and languages, himself the epitome and antithesis of all. He 
realizes the Ahasuerus of romance: he must be the Juif Errant of 
M. Sue: both because he hates the Jesuits, and nobody knows, 
but everybody talks, about him. Once he was reported at 
Meshed to be a Mullah two hundred years old: our own sus- 
picions lean to the two thousand. However, seriously,—for one 
so various as Dr. Wolff provokes such inconsistent emotions, 
that we never know whether to weep at his true-hearted courage, 
or to smile at his oddities,—we like the Journey to Bokhara: 
it is so characteristic, so genuine and real. Dr. Wolff entered 
Bokhara ‘dressed in full canonicals, with the Bible open in his 
hand ;’ and then he says, quietly, ‘It was a most astonishing 
sight ;? and goes on to relate the smiling and screaming with 
which he was greeted, as well as the remonstrances of his guide, 
whom he addresses as ‘a villain, liar, and man-slayer; For [the 
illative copula is remarkable] strong terms alone are effective 
in the East.’—Vol. i. p. 316. Astonishing sight!—we should 
think so. His mission was honestly and effectively performed, 
and with considerable danger to himself. The narrative, though 
spun out, is very readable; but whether it is that the Oriental 
glare about it dazzles us, or whether the thoughts of the Doctor’s 
erratic life set judgment whirling, oscillating, and jerking, every 
thing looms large and indistinct, enlarged and distorted, as in a 
mirage. We cannot help thinking that Dr. Wolff is personally 
satisfied that strong colouring, like strong language, is alone 
effective not only in the East, but about the East. 
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We must now take leave of our travelled friends. Non cuiris 
homini contingit adire Corinthum was a proverb, doubtless, most 
appropriate, in the days when the wings of Icarus had proved 
a failure; most inappropriate now, when so many 

‘ impiz 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada’ 
of the Mediterranean, in the form of well-appointed steamers. 
Probably, all our authors have attained, or, at least, might 
have attained, with very little trouble, even a poet’s standard 
of preeminence. With how much increase of wisdom, both for 
themselves and others, Eastern travel has enriched them, must 
be now left to their respective readers to determine. 

One caution, by way of conclusion. A work has just come 
to hand, Mr. Hill’s ‘ Tiara and the Turban’—a most offensive 
title—which contains a long, and, what its author means for, a 
very elaborate defence and apology for Islamism.—Vol. ii. 
pp. 300—364. It is noticeable only for the testimony which it 
offers to the facts of Mohammetan worship and earnestness. 
The distinction which Mr. Hill draws in his silly attempt at an 
epigrammatical title, —the Tiara and the Turban—i.e. the Pope 
and the Sultan, he intends for a direct preference of Moham- 
medanism to the teaching and system of the Western Church. 
With him Mohammedanism is praiseworthy, only because it is 
not sacerdotal, nor sacramental, nor symbolical; because it 
recognises ‘the Unity of the Deity with the intelligible idea 
which is given of God without mixture, or of substance, or of 
other spirit,’ to use his own strange phraseology: in other 
words, because it approaches so nearly to Socinianism, or pure, 
as it is called, Theism. We can scarcely give Mr. Hill credit 
for any higher belief than Socinianism ; and his volumes, save 
for a fact or two, are worthless as a book of travel, and more than 
worthless as a composition: any thing so miserable, and yet so 
aspiring, as their style, we do not remember. We therefore 
dismiss this author summarily; only desiring that his estimate 
of Islamism should not be received among us. We certainly 
care that Mohammetanism should not be passed off in a paren- 
thesis; not brushed away in a vague conventionalism. It is 
much too terrible a thing for this. If, as many think, E] Islam 
be » shadow and forecast of Antichrist, who, as Mr. Greswell 
tells us, will be not so much contra Christum as in loco Christi, 
Christi vicem gerens, this is a fact for all Christian men to ponder 
and recognise. In this view the Antichristian rule will be as 
this is,—a system of devotion, a form of worship, a developed 
grasp and rule of souls, a guide of life in some sort—in one 
word, a religion. 

But we must not dismiss our numerous Syrian and Egyptian 
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friends without reminding them, that they appear to us to 
have looked upon the convents as mere inns, where nothing 
more than a knock at the door was required for admission, and 
a purse to ensure a welcome. Under such circumstances, it 
would be clearly in vain to expect information respecting the 
condition of these ancient institutions of Catholic Christendom, 
beyond perhaps a passing comment upon the diet of the bro- 
therhood. Who but a tourist of the 19th century could pass 
through Syria, and owe so much to the monastic bodies, and yet 
experience an entire vacancy of mind upon the subject of monas- 
teries, as an institution of Christendom worthy a traveller’s 
notice? ur travellers, it is true, give proof of a slight return 
of animate life on the topic of some few flagrancies, in which they 
have learned that the monastics have scandalized their order and 
profession. (We think a little more gratitude for the kindness 
and hospitality shown them, might have inclined them to have 
omitted this part of their story.) But on the details and 
character of monastic life in the Kast they maintain a profound 
silence. The only fair account we have met with of its state occurs 
in Mr. Waddington’s volume, in which he bears testimony that 
were St. Basil, their founder, to come to life again, he would find 
his children still maintaining the old rule and character. He spent 
a pleasant visit at a convent on one of the islands of the Stropha- 
des, and, professing himself to have little faith in monastic excel- 
lence, he avows himself‘ strongly persuaded that the holy persons 
‘ who surrounded him, are not only free from the ordinary vices of 
‘humanity, but also that they live in the possession of many good 
‘ principles, and in the exercise of many feelings not common to 
‘the mass of their countrymen.’—P. 190. 

Why should not our travellers have something equally 
pleasant to relate of the hospitable convents, to which they 
were often indebted, not merely for a pleasant holiday relaxa- 
tion, but for shelter and protection, except that, under the 
blight and perversion of popular Protestant sentiments, the 
very name of monk is cast out as evil, and no Protestant seems 
to have an eye for anything belonging to a monastic order, except 
their failings and scandals? We are not the champions of the 
Oriental monastic orders; rather it is now time to bid adieu to 
our Syrian friends, recommending their successors to take warn- 
ing, not by any means to forget the spectacles, which a traveller 
should ever carry with him; and if any feel at all tempted to 
write a book on his return, we beg him not to be deterred from 
taking pains to convince himself of the dignity of the task he 
undertakes, by the very indifferent example which the majority 
of his predecessors have here bequeathed to him. 


NO. L,—N.S. NN 
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‘ Die Verfassungder Kirche der Zukunft. Praktische Erlauterungen zu dem 
Briefwechsel iiber die Deutsche Kirche, das Episkopat und Jerusalem. Von 
C. C. J. Bunsen, der Philosophie und der Rechte Doctor.’ Hamburg, 1845. 
(The Constitution of the Church of the Future. Practical Illustrations to 
the Correspondence on the German Church, the Episcopate, and Jerusalem.) 

_ The lateness of the period at which this work has issued from the press 
will allow us to devote to it but a small portion of our space. The text of 
the whole is the correspondence with which it commences, consisting of a 
few letters which passed two years ago between Chevalier Bunsen and 
Mr. Gladstone, on the subject of the Bishopric at Jerusalem. We have no 
desire to enter again upon this question, which has been already discussed 
in this Review ; and we will therefore only state, that the opinions expressed 
in that article are now fully substantiated and confirmed. Clear proofs are 
afforded of the fact, that, whether designedly or not, the scheme itself, to 
use Mr. Gladstone’s words, ‘was understood and explained in contrary 
senses in Germany and England, respectively.’ The ‘ Statement published 
by Authority,’ and the ‘Geschichtliche Darlegung,’ are clumsily at vari- 
ance with each other; and Mr. Bunsen’s explanation, that Mr. Abeken, the 
author of the latter, wrote ‘not for the English, but for the Germans,’ is, 
Mr. Gladstone justly observes, no excuse for the fact, that he laid before 
them ‘a view of the English Church, and the proceedings of the Primate and 
‘ the Bishop of London in relation to this bishopric, which seems not only 
‘quite at variance with the real project itself, but also utterly fatal to whatever 
‘life or reality, whatever of hope for any others or for ourselves, there 
‘ may be in our episcopal constitution.’ 

But the attempt to conceal the wide difference which exists between the 
constitution of the English Church as it is, and as the Prussian manifesto 
would have represented it, was as unsuccessful in Germany as in England: 
the fears which the scheme aroused were heightened by the mission of 
Uhden and Sydow, and the liberty of Protestantism was supposed to be in 
imminent danger. To allay these apprehensions, the letters which had 
passed between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bunsen were printed at Hamburg 
for private circulation: and we are not surprised at what the latter tells us, 
that his share in them gave rise to much uncertainty and misconception 
among those into whose hands they fell. Here, therefore, he furnishes 
them with a very full and explicit description of his ‘Ideal of a Christian 
Church,’ adapted more especially to the exigencies of the Prussian king- 
dom; and we may accordingly at last form an accurate opinion of the sort 
of Church to the establishment of which the Bishopric of Jerusalem was 
intended to be the first step. It is to be a Catholic Church—catholic, that 
is in Mr. Bunen’s sense of the word, which is identical with the late Dr. 

Arnold's, of whom he speaks in terms of the most unqualified admiration ; 

and as the passage in which his name occurs, places Mr. Bunsen’s estimate 
of the Anglican Church in a very clear light, we will quote it at length. He 
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is vindicating the right which every national Church would have to confer 
episcopal consecration, so by courtesy to call it, if there should be any 
difficulty in obtaining it from other consecrated bishops :— 

‘Christianity would not be of divine nature, if its continuance were 
‘ annexed to levitically-privileged persons ; and the community would not 
‘ have received the Spirit which was promised, if it depended upon the will 
‘ of any class of men external to itself to give it a right in the historical 
‘ Church of Christ, and a seat on the thrones in the kingdom of God. Nay, 
‘to what purpose would the Eternal Word have become man, to what pur- 
‘ pose would Christ have suffered the death upon the cross, if that curse of. 
‘ the law, and of external statutes, was not to have been taken from us, 
‘and mankind relieved from the miserable elements of the world? It would 
‘ be necessary, according to our conviction, to re-write the gospel and the 
‘ apostolical letters, and to distort the whole history of the Church, in order 
‘ to be able to deny these things; and the great men of the 16th century, 
‘ who evidently were led by the Holy Spirit, were unanimous on this point: 
‘and it is one of the most striking proofs of the divine spirit which was in 
‘the Reformers, and in their whole race, that no one has more thoroughly 
‘and more eloquently vindicated the rights of the community in this 
‘respect, than Jewel, an English bishop of that period; and a generation 
‘later, Hooker, the defender of the Episcopal Church of England, in the 
‘last of his eight books on Ecclesiastical Polity. To obscure this truth, 
‘and gradually to establish its reverse, was required the ruin of the two 
‘ following generations of the age of the Reformation, in bloodshed, in per- 
‘ secution and oppression of enemies, in lamentable disputes among theo- 
‘logians,—was required that hideous 17th century which buried the 16th, 
‘and allowed the memorial of its own disgrace to be erected by the 
‘18th. But, on the other hand, it is a truly consoling phenomenon, that, 
‘in the present century, no one has comprehended so vividly the truth of 
‘the general priesthood of Christians, no one has so strongly, impressively, 
‘and clearly maintained it against the pretensions of the Clergy-Church 
‘as—again a clergyman of the Episcopal Church of England — Arnold. 
‘ That truth was the centre of all his Christian meditations and inquiries, 
‘the deep and firm foundation of his religious convictions. The spirit of 
‘this venerable apostle of the free Church of the Future is gone to its 
‘home, before he had completed the work of his life—the book of the 
‘Church. He is taken from us before the severe fight had thoroughly com- 
‘ menced on both sides.’—Pp. 302-304. 

It is therefore the well-known ‘catholicism’ of Dr. Arnold to which the 
Bishopric of Jerusalem was to be the first step; and Dr. A. himself boasted 
at the time, that his idea of a Catholic Church was carried into practice in 
‘ the protestant Church of Jerusalem—a Church, that is, including persons 
using a different ritual and subscribing different articles.’' It is thus more 
fully described in the present work :— 

‘ Its form renders it by no means impossible that, with a political consti- 
‘ tution which gives equal political rights to all recognised Christian con- 
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‘ fessions, and civil toleration to all sects and religions that are not immoral, 
‘ that is, dangerous to the State, there should yet be several larger Church- 
‘ communities side by side, in which the national conviction more especially 
‘ manifests itself. In the old state there could only be One Church, which 
‘ then was the State Church. In the new, there can, and there will be, for 
‘ the most part, in the West at least two, in the East at least three, national 
‘ Churches, as soon as liberty of conscience is the principle of the constitu- 
‘ tion.’—P. 108. 

The author has, however, omitted to treat of the gravest and most 
important question, the first that would naturally arise, and which it 
would be impossible to obviate or get rid of. In the 400 pages of which 
his work consists, he enters into the minutest details respecting the func- 
tions of bishops, preachers, and deacons, (for all these he would have,) and 
their relations to the temporal authorities, but, with the exception of the 
vague expression ‘recognised Christian confessions,’ he gives not the 
smallest hint or intimation what degrees of difference of creed are to be 
compatible with the bond of Church union, nor how a restriction within 
those degrees is to be preserved or enforced. Until this question is 
settled to the satisfaction of the people of Prussia, it is, we imagine, of 
little use to inquire whether they will submit to be governed by bishops 
appointed by the monarch, and consent to an organised system, which 
would strengthen and consolidate the bureaucracy, already so unpopular 
in that country. But there is good reason for believing that the mass of 
the people, as well as the entire body of the clergy—pietist as well as 
rationalist—would be unanimous against the introduction of even such an 
episcopacy as is essential to his sscheme—an episcopacy which neither seeks 
nor recognises the gift of apostolical succession. They would one and all 
adopt the words recently used by one of the most learned and moderate of 
their professors of theology : ‘We cannot recognise this aristocratic form of 
‘ ecclesiastical polity as best corresponding with the essence of Christianity, 
‘as most conducive to the development of Christian life and Christian 
‘improvement; more especially, we cannot recognise it as one most fitted 
‘ for German Protestantism.”! 

In conclusion, we have only to remark, that the sneers in which the 
author indulges against English writers, who have exposed the fearful 
indifference to doctrinal truth as well as religious ordinances existing 
throughout Protestant Germany, are unworthy of his character, and will 
neither refute the grave objections which have been brought against the 
published works of German divines and philosophers, nor disprove the 
concurrent testimony of every Englishman who has been in that country. 


Very few more important works on its particular subject have appeared 
than Professor Willis’ ‘ Architectural History of Canterbury Cathedral,’ 
(Longman.) It incorporates the very curious and valuable history of the 
burning and repair of the Cathedral in 1174, by the Monk Gervase, a con- 
temporary of S. Thomas a Becket, as well as sufficiently connected extracts 





? Dr. Neander’s Reply to E. H. Dewar, British Chaplain at Hamburg, p. 7. 
Berlin, 1845. 
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from the work of Edmer and others. But remarkable as are these genuine 
materials of history, we are disposed to rank Mr. Willis’ own contributions 
at a value quite equal to them: his technical skill, and the great powers of 
criticism and comparison, with which, like another Cuvier, he has assigned 
dates and builders to every part of the metropolitan Church, require at our 
hands especial commendation; while at the same time there is so little 
parade and affectation, that, with the assistance of the beautiful and well- 
cut drawings, and the careful ground plans, any reader of common atten- 
tion can master the whole subject. And yet, with all this praise, and we 
mean it to be very high, shall we own to an important blank? At first we 
thought that the title selected by Mr. Willis, the Architectural History, had 
precluded him from hinting, that this great collection of stone and timber, 
called a Cathedral, which in one form or other has lasted on the same spot 
for fifteen hundred years,—that this great congeries of material forms—had 
any purpose or meaning. Indeed there is a distressing passage in the pre- 
face which indicates this aim, or rather lack’ of aim. ‘The mission of 
‘ Augustine... . has, for my purpose, no other result worth noticing, than the 
‘recovery of the ancient Christian Church at Canterbury, the work of 
‘ Roman believers . .. The murder of Thomas 4 Becket only concerns me as 
‘ the cause of the removal of the pillar and vault, which originally occupied 
‘the scene of his death,’ &c., p. xii. If this, then, were the learned Pro- 
fessor’s ‘purpose,’ we own to be greatly disappointed and dissatisfied 
with it. Such is both unphilosophical, to our minds, and irreligious: 
unphilosophical, as it would be to write the natural history of the creature 
man, just omitting any recognition of his soul; irreligious, because we see 
the greatest danger in building or restoring, or even in visiting God's 
houses, as though they were only so many castles, or Etruscan tombs, or 
vitrified forts. There is a tendency in other countries as well as this, 
to take this cold wretched antiquarian view of Churches. There were 
some awkward disclaimers of any religious object in the sittings of the 
recent ‘Ecclesiological section,’ at Winchester; and, even though the 
noble president phrased it ‘Tractarian, or Anti-Tractarian,’ the bias 
remains the same. Let us be sure that, if we do not become more re- 
ligious by our knowledge of Churches and Christian art, we shall grow the 
worse for it: things dedicated to God, involve a mystery and a secret, 
which, if we fail to read aright, like the fabled enigma of heathenism, it 
will tear us to pieces. Churches are not so much structures, not so much 
fabrics, as witnesses of that faith which moved mountains. It were better 
for us not to know so much about Churches, as to know it only as know- 
ledge. And here, to say the least of it, Mr. Willis’ history is defective : 
his predecessor, Gervase, wrote a technical and architectural treatise, yet he 
did not forget the ‘religiosity,’ as somebody queerly styled it, of his sub- 
ject. Indeed we are afraid that we must go further, and charge Professor 
Willis rather with a wilful than a forced omission, of what we consider the sole 
value of Ecclesiology. Speaking (p. 101) of Cranmer’s procuring a royal 
letter for taking away and defacing ‘the images and bones of supposed 
saints,’ in which, by the bye, the remains of such as S. Alban and S. Edmund 
were committed, for the sake of religion, to the flames ; Professor Willis says, 
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‘To these orders we must attribute the destruction of all those early 
‘ monuments of the archbishops ; for, unfortunately for the antiquarian, most 
‘ of the early archbishops were either canonized, or reputed saints.’ Unfor- 
tunate for the antiquarian! Now, was it unfortunate for nothing else than 
antiquarianism? or was it really unfortunate in the abstract, that Winchel- 
sey was a good man? Since, if he had been a bad one, perhaps his tomb 
might have been spared by his iconoclastic successor; and then it would 
have been ‘fortunate,’ because Professor Willis might have accurately 
described the panelling, and drawn the mouldings with his very clever in- 
strument, the ‘cymagraph?’ Speaking of tombs reminds us that Reginald 
Pole was the last archbishop buried at Canterbury. ‘ Their burials there,’ 
says Somner of the Metropolitans, ‘ have been ever since discontinued; 
‘a thing, the whilst te some seeming very strange, that, of all the 
‘archbishops since the Reformation, not one hath chosen to be buried 
‘there; but all, as it were, with one consent, declined their own Cathedral, 
‘the ancient and accustomed place of archiepiscopal sepulture, affecting 
‘ rather an obscure burial in some one private parish church or other.’ 


‘Notes Historical and Architectural on the Church of St. John, Slym- 
bridge’ (Bristol, Strong), is quite a pattern of what such works ought to be: 
it is so carefully arranged, and elaborately executed. We should be sorry 
to say that there is any church which is not worthy of a careful historian ; 
still Slymbridge is not so fine architecturally but that we could have wished 
the present writer a Lincolnshire church for his subject. Historically it is 
curious, as being the parish from which are paid the funds for the com- 
memoration on Magdalene tower on May-morning. The appendix seems 
somewhat out of place. This, among innumerable other churches, is a - 
proof how much the spirit of pointed art had perished before the Reforma- 
tion, by replacing the original high-pitched roof with an exaggerated 
clerestory and depressed roof. 


A second part of ‘Sacred Verses, with Pictures,’ edited by Mr. Isaac 
Williams, (Burns,) has come out. Of the Albert Durer cuts we have already 
given an opinion, which we see no reason to modify, except that we think 
there is an improvement in the block-work of this series, as compared with 
its predecessor. In the illustrations from Overbeck the spirit seems to 
have evaporated by successive reductions: he, indeed nobody, can stand 
diminished drawings; and we suspect that these are reduced from previous 
reductions. With the four last simple, quiet stories and pictures—if we 
remember right, both from a German source, the Fest Kalender—we are 
much pleased: they are right in feeling, and do not aim too high. The 
ambitious grouping of the Ten Virgins is, in this place and form at 
least, quite a failure. 


‘ The Domestic Life of Frederick William III., as narrated by Bishop [so 
called] Eylert’ (Bell), is a translation by Mr. Birch, and forms a companion 
to a work already noticed in these pages, on the Religious Life of the same 
personage. The translator’s style improves : in time he may learn to write 
English. The book itself ranges from chat to chatter. 
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‘ Myers’ Questions and Answers on the Bible, for the use of Schools’ 
(Longman), is the production of a Jew, or rather Jews. We mention this 
lest it should by any accident find entrance into a Christian family. Of 
course, there is considerable information in it, but its avowed purpose, to 
‘avoid all theological discussion,’ remembering that the very existence 
of the Gospel is a subject of such discussion between the authors and our- 
selves, makes this volume rather a remarkable illustration of modern views 
of education. It is to us the first—however extreme—instance of Jew and 
Christian ‘ surrendering mutual ee prejudices’ on the broad and airy 
educational platform. 


‘The Bible Student’s Concordance,’ by Aaron Pick, Professor of Hebrew 
and Chaldee from the University of Prague, savours strongly of that Uni- 
versity. Those who want to get at knowledge upon easy terms may find 
what Hebrew word is used for each English one, by referring to the Eng- 
lish word in this Concordance. The book really may, in this way, be very 
convenient to a person who has acquired a knowledge of Hebrew by more 
laborious methods, or to one who wishes to write the language, which of 
course ought to be done by all who would be well acquainted with it. 
But a book which suggests modes of explaining away Psalm xxii. 16, and 
Isaiah vii. 14, cannot safely be recommended to the ‘ Bible student,’ unless 
he is prepared to risk his faith for the pleasure of having a smattering of 
Hebrew.— While we are on this subject, we cannot forbear doing our best 
to call our readers’ attention to the new Hebrew Lexicon advertised by 
M. Migne as one of his cursus. We know the Editor, and expect a truly 
Christian lexicon from him, which, we trust, will supply the place of the 
rationalistic works now necessarily employed. 


‘ The Book of Solomon, called Ecclesiastes, with Original Notes, by Theo- 
dore Preston, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge,’ (J.W. Parker,) seems a 
fair specimen of a Christian’s having done what, in our last notice, we 
intimated our fear of. Mr. Preston follows Mendlesohn, an acute modern 
Jew, much as we suppose he would have done, if he had never heard of 
Christianity. Yet Mendlesohn himself (as quoted p. 49) points out a very 
tangible distinction between Judaism and Christianity, and consequently 
between the duties of a Jew anda Christian. Christianity, he says, ‘ enjoins 
a belief in dogmas and immutable truths, which,’ he adds, ‘ admit of being 
demonstrated and warranted by human faculties.’ And (p. 55) the Law has 
not a single precept ‘ which says, Thou shalt believe this .. . they all say, 
Thou shalt do.’ Though his statement is deficient, still it has got hold of a 
truth; and consequently wherever the Gospel has thrown a light upon the 
Old Testament (and where has it not?) Mr. Preston’s comments are Jewish 
rather than Christian. ‘ Say not before the angel,’ &c. e. g., is explained 
(p. 206) of a messenger who comes to receive eleemosynary offerings: no 
hint is given of the presence of the angels, when ‘ men go into the house of 
God.’ Much as there is besides with which we should quarrel, we cannot but 
think Mr. Preston’s is a mind which would not only find truer pasture for 
itself in the fields of Christian antiquity, but also be able to clear the 
disturbed waters for others. Surely it is sad to find an author who reverences 
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the Canon of Scripture as a whole, and professes no admiration of ra- 
tionalism, talking (p. 7) of the Song of Songs as a ‘ series of amatory idylls, 
replete with mystic meaning.’ The Creed does not debase the intellect ; a 
neglect of it may, as we see, allow it to become irreverent. 


‘The World surveyed in the XIXth Century’ (Longman) is the generic 
title of a series of volumes intended to comprise translations, by Mr. W. D. 
Cooley, of the narratives of scientific expeditions undertaken at the expense 
of foreign governments. Vol. I. is before us in ‘ Parrot’s Journey to Ararat,’ 
a Russian expedition. The author, a pleasant-minded German, ascended 
this mountain, and we have heard that his success was as important to science 
as its account is interesting in the way of literature. Dr. Parrot planted a 
cross on the higher crags, and his account of the great Armenian Monastery 
of Echmiadzin, the Patriarch’s residence, is very important,—Echmiadzin, 
‘the ancient patriarchal seat and palladium of the Armenians, where Christi- 
anity has maintained a habitation in despite of the unceasing contests 
between Parthians, Romans, Persians, and Turks.’-—P. 92. The author 
does not seem to be aware of the reason why this religious community is 
isolated from either Catholic branch of the Church. 


Mr. Baptist Noel has ‘ fluttered the Volsces in Corioli,’ by publishing 
a Letter to the Bishop of Cashel, (Nisbet,) proposing the annihilation of the 
‘Protestant Establishment’ in Ireland, and its abdication of all tithes, 
glebes, &c. Considering that this proposition is addressed to a Bishop of 
the ‘ Establishment,’ some command of countenance must have been 
required, both in the writer and receiver of the letter, to get through it. 
This is a chivalry of Voluntaryism. At first, the plan and remedy being 
alike Irish, we thought of the two Kilkenny cats: but here is Mr. 
Noel's agitation, ‘an universal Protestant agitation’ (p. 17), by which 
the fall of Rome is to be settled. ‘Let twenty gentlemen each under- 
‘take one or more of these tracts; let them be written in a clear Saxon 
‘style . . . evangelical truth, &. . .. Let a board of 100 members, of 
‘ all evangelical denominations, issue one tract monthly, with a circulation of 
* 100,000 copies. Let each tract be furnished to every minister of Christ of 
‘ all denominations through the United Kingdom. Let each minister hold 
‘a monthly Protestant meeting of the members of his own congregation 
‘ —let itinerating agents effect an universal sale of these tracts through each 
‘ parish—let the Bishops collect the clergy, the gentry, and the middle classes 
‘ of their dioceses,’ &c. &c.—P. 32. We would suggest that this brisk 
Protestant multiplication-sum, of authors X tracts x 100,000 x months x 
ministers x Bishops should in future supply the place of that grievous 
arithmetical problem connected with a journey to St. Ives, about wives, 
bags, cats, &c. 


‘A Reply to Mr. Noel’ has been reprinted from the ‘Irish Monthly 
Magazine,’ (Dublin: Oldham.) We suspect that Ireland must be ready 
with something better than this. 


A Series of Tracts, ‘The Church in Scotland,’ (Edwards and Hughes,) 
has reached three numbers: viz., Unity and Schism, The Recent Schisms, The 
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Church’s Claims on the Loyalty of her Children. To all who are desirous 
to form a judgment on the deplorable state of things, both here and in 
Scotland, arising from the Drummond and Dunbar movement, these very 
able publications are indispensable. We are glad to hear of the earnest 
movement going on in the Memorial, &c. to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Though there may be reasonable objections to a step so important emanat- 
ing from an anonymous quarter, now that the thing is done we are bound 
to help it. 


Our own labours in the cause will relieve us from the possibility of being 
misunderstood; but we must state frankly that we cannot sympathise with 
an able pamphlet, ‘Sir William Dunbar and the Scottish Schism, a Letter 
to the Bishop of London, by a Presbyter of the Diocese of Aberdeen,’ 
(Peterhead: Mudie.) There is much matter and sound argument in it sadly 
disfigured by violence of language, and it contains most unnecessary and 
bitter allusion to parties among ourselves. The tone, considering how de- 
sirable it is to influence the English bishops by calmness and dignity, we 
consider highly inappropriate, and likely todo harm. It looks like temper, 
rather than the assertion of important and vital principles. The author could 
have written, and ought to have written, a useful appeal: as it is, we fear 
that this sort of thing will mar our just hopes, and tend to frustrate un- 
doubted claims. 


Mr. Harrison, Chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury, has published 
‘An Historical Inquiry into the True Interpretation of the Rubrics respect- 
ing the Sermon and the Communion Service,’ (Rivingtons.) This volume 
does not differ much in its line from Mr. Robertson’s ‘How to Conform to the 
Liturgy ;’ nor does it, we think, add much to that gentleman’s collection of 
facts and references. The subject being worn down, we see but little use 
in recalling it; we can only, therefore, say—we may be very perverse—that 
throughout the dispute the argumeuts are all one way, and the conclusions 
the other. Mr. Harrison is himself hardly an exception to the law which 
seems to rule this unhappy controversy: take his discussion of the 
Bidding Prayer, for an example. Mr. Harrison proves that no prayer 
but the Lord’s Prayer ever was used in the Reformed Church before 
any sermon. He gives forms, and illustrations of the Bidding Prayer 
without number: up to the last review—‘they entertained no ques- 
tion as to the consistency of the accustomed bidding of prayer with 
the rubric,’ (p. 224.) He then shows that the Directions of 1714 
settled the point ‘ between the use of the canonical form of Bidding Prayer, 
or of a collect, with the Lord’s Prayer,’ (ibid.) It was invocation under 
every disguise that was proscribed. Here is one unbroken chain of 
authority and precedent, without a single interruption, all, through forty 
long pages, one way. What, then, is the conclusion? Why, that pulpit 
prayer is utterly, and in any form, unrubrical, as they say. Oh no! that 
the ‘ substitution of a simple collect, although it might seem to be a depar- 
‘ ture from the duly appointed order ... . yet the difference is more apparent 
‘ than real,’ (p. 226.) In other words, the argument stands thus: in every 
age, and under every rule, since the Reformation, the Bidding Prayer was 
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ordered and practised by bishops and preachers of every variety — nothing 
did they so much discourage as prayer in the pulpit; therefore we may 
use a collect, because the difference between the two is more apparent 
than real. What says Heylyn? who wrote, as of course Mr. Harrison 
knows, a treatise, quite as long and learned as this section of the Inquiry, 
on this very subject, though we cannot find that the present archiepiscopal 
chaplain refers to his predecessor’s labours, ‘On the form of Bidding 
Prayer.’ ‘That the pulpit should be used as a place to pray in .... was 
‘never heard of, as I think, till these later ages, when all things seemed 
‘ to tend to innovation: Sure I am, in the Church of England there was no 
‘such meaning .... pulpits being made for speeches, sermons, and 
‘ orations unto the people, the speaker, orator, &c. was of necessity to turn 
‘himself unto the people . . . . whereas, in times of prayer, the priest 
‘, .. . ought to turn his face to the upper end of the church, 
« looking towards the East, and so his back to be towards the people :— 

I say, that so he ought to do, at least if he intend to follow either the pre- 
‘script of ¢his church, or most true antiquity,’ (Miscellaneous Tracts, 
p. 159.) One word about ourselves.—1. We can assure Mr. Harrison, if he 
does us the honour to refer once more to the article from this Review upon 
which he so frequently comments, that with him we are perfectly aware that 
the ‘Roman rubrics . . do not supply the authoritative decision, in regard to 
‘the Sermon and the dress of the preacher, for which they are appealed 
‘ to,’ (p. 24, note.) To the Roman rubrics we never appealed for any so 
useless a purpose: we quoted them; but for their interpretation we 
appealed to the great Roman ritualists, just as Mr. Harrison appeals 
to Sparrow and L’Estrange to settle the mind and purpose of the 
Church of England in the interpretation of the Anglican rubrics.——2. 
Mr. Harrison observes, that our statement about the itinerant preachers at 
the time of the Reformation, is ‘ far from accurate.’—P. 50. We will answer 
by a quotation from Strype, taken from Mr. Harrison’s own book, just nine 
pages before he ‘faulteth’ our statement: ‘Latimer was parson of West 
‘ Kington .... a great and useful preacher in those parts, and who took fre- 
‘quent occasion to declaim against the superstitions.... Sometimes he was 
‘ procured to preach in the populous city of Bristow, &c.’ (Harrison, p. 41.) 
What, too, of the history and title of Bernard Gilpin? And though Ridley’s 
Letter—and other documents might have been produced—forbids preaching 
on the week days, yet this shows that such a practice was in existence; only, 
like Lord Grey’s political unions, it had become a Jittle too formidable for 
those who first encouraged it. The celebrated Proclamation of 1548, which 
suppressed all preaching, acknowledged that ‘many of the preachers so 
licensed had carried themselves wisely .... to the king’s great contentation.’ 
Does Mr. Harrison seriously mean us to understand, that the ‘licenses to 
preach’ issued by the king, or the archbishop, or the universities, were not 
roving commissions, and only confined to those who took them out for 
particular parishes ?—3. As to the question whether any ‘ order was taken 
by Queen Elizabeth,’ and whether her ‘ advertisements’ have the force of 
law, in the way of superseding the rubric of Edward’s first book, it is a 
simple matter of choice whether, on the one hand, we take the authority 
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of Bishops Cosin, Gibson, and Overall, together with Burn’s judgment, 
and that of the Puritans in 1641, or, on the other, prefer Mr. Harrison’s 
opinion.—4. Whether there is any historical evidence that copes were used in 
parish churches, is not, we think, doubtful: Mr. Harrison thinks there is none, 
But in the paper of 1564, which Strype transcribes—‘ Varieties in the Ser- 
vice and Administration used’—occur these items: ‘ Administration of the 
Communion’ — ‘Some with surplice and cap; some with surplice alone; 
others with none.’ And then :—‘ Apparel’—‘ Some with a square cap; others 
with a round cap.’ Now, why should two of these items talk of caps ? Surely 
in the former it should read, ‘some with surplice and cope ; some with 
surplice alone,’ &c.—the gradation is then preserved; surplice and 
cope —surplice—none. What could be meant by ministering the 
Communion in surplice and cap? And from Heylyn’s ‘ Cyprianus 
Anglicus,’ (p. 441,) we find distinct charges against the incumbents of 
three London churches, ‘for administering the Sacrament in copes.—5. As 
to the historical evidence of the practice of individuals down to Laud’s 
time, upon which Mr. Harrison constructs much of his volume, we speak 
with especial reference to the surplice question, one palmary argument 
must be borne in mind. The writers, and the practice of the sixteenth 
century, are nothing to us whatever. If people will take a date short of 
primitive times for the Church of England, or a title other than simple 
Catholicism, why should the appeal always centre exactly at the Reforma- 
tion? The changes introduced into the Prayer-book at the Restoration, that 
is, the successful issue of the principles and struggles of Laud and Andrewes, 
and Wren and Montague, are nothing less than a Reformation. These Pre- 
lates,in kind though not indegree, were to Abbot and Grindal, what Hooper 
and Whittingham were to Wareham and Tunstall. We do strenuously refuse, 
with our present Prayer-book, to go back beyond the last revision. And 
every body knows that in it a very peculiar change was introduced into the 
rubric about vestments; and as Gunning, Wren, Cosin, and Montague, 
all seem to have ordered the surplice for preaching,—and as many of them 
were concerned in this last revision,—these are the only Reformers with 
whom we are concerned. Our reformation is of the seventeenth century, not 
of its predecessor ; and our only Reformers are the last revisers of the ritual 
now in use. So that, if we must have ‘ Reformation-principles,’ and prac- 
tices, as decisive in every dispute, let us not forget that our Reformers are 
those we have mentioned, together with Sanderson, Sterne, Hackett, Spar- 
row, and Thorndike. Whenever, therefore, it is proved how Cosin or 
Gunning practised a rubric, or how Heylyn and Sparrow understood and 
interpreted it, as they drew up the Prayer Book which contains 
them, their authority, and theirs alone, is decisive to us. With all 
these drawbacks, we cannot but be thankful to Mr. Harrison for the 
pains which he has taken with the question: and whatever we may think 
of the dependency of his suggestions upon his facts, for the latter, which are 
evidences of extensive and careful reading, we are much obliged to his volume. 


Certainly the fullest and most valuable Guide-Book we ever saw, is 
Mr. Ford’s ‘ Hand-Book of Spain,’ in two Parts, (Murray.) Itis rich with the 
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most varied literature, classical knowledge, taste and criticism: indeed, it 
is overflowing with information. Its prodigality in quotation and illustra- 
tion is quite surprising: it has the fulness of Burton or Digby. But we 
observe with regret a cynicism and flippancy on sacred subjects, which we 
are bound to reprehend very indignantly. Bad as such a tone always is, 
it is doubly unworthy of such as Mr. Ford. 


Mr. James Hope has published a second series of ‘ Scripture Prints, from 
Raphael's Vatican frescoes,’ (Houlston and Stoneman.) They are, like the 
former Part, executed with much skill on stone, under Mr. Gruner’s super- 
intendence, from very spirited drawings by Consoni, a Roman artist. The 
tinting gives great richness and breadth of effect. They require space ; but 
for wall-prints in a building of any size, their success is great; though 
on the whole, we value them rather as works of very high artistical 
genius and skill, than for their effect as religious drawings. We hear that 
Mr. Gruner has the Queen’s Summer-house frescoes in hand: it will be a 
trial for our English artists, which we wish them well out of. 


‘Annals of the English Bible,’ (Pickering,) has appeared in two hand- 
some volumes, by Mr. C. Anderson. The author, who is a Scotch Presby- 
terian preacher, writes with somewhat of the cold acerbity of his communion: 
he has considerable, though clumsily arranged, learning. It is a subject, 
important in its way, badly told. The work is misnamed; it should have 
been called, The rise and progress of Puritanism and false doctrine, or the 
Annals of Tyndal, Frith, and their successors. Every conceivable sub- 
ject about their doings in Germany and elsewhere is brought together ; 
and, on the whole, the Annals read like Foxe exaggerated. Mr. Anderson 
is neither historical nor bibliographical; he makes an incongruous mixture 
of the two: and his style is very weak. Some facts, to which we should, 
perhaps, attach a very opposite value to Mr. Anderson’s estimate, are 
painfully important in judging of the English reformers. For these the 
work may be consulted; though, being a portentous specimen of book- 
making, they will be hard to find. On the whole, we cannot recommend it. 


A single but important difficulty has been urged against the Vestiges of 
the Creation, in a small pamphlet, ‘Is Mankind of one or more Origins ?” 
(Rodwell.) An accident alone has prevented an article on the subject in our 
present number. 


‘ St. Bartholomew’s Day commemorated; or, the Principles of Congrega- 
tional Dissent explained and defended’ by A. Ewing (Halifax: Martin). 
So Dissent has its Saints and Martyrs, and its Commemorations, at last! 
There is a vigour of assertion in Mr. Ewing, which must have reckoned 
upon a tolerable amount of what he so much dislikes, ‘implicit faith in the 
people’ he was talking to. ‘ The inspired writers .... invariably employ 
‘ the term Church to signify a single congregation.’—P. 23. ‘ Confirmation 
‘is a rite of mere human invention, and dangerous to the souls of men.’— 
P, 29. He recommends his hearers ‘ to rally like a serried phalanx round 
their banner.’—P. 37. 
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Mr. Bowdler has edited ‘Some Letters of Dr. Brett, relating to the 
Charity of the Church of England with respect to the Roman Church’ 
(T. B. Sharpe), which, like every thing from the same source, has always 
permanent, and now especial, interest. It is this sort of author that the 
Committee of the Anglo-Catholic Library should, at first, have confined 
themselves to, instead of reprinting ‘ Beveridge,’ which is to be hadin every 
shop in London. However, we are quite satisfied with the announcements 
for 1846: Thorndike, Andrewes, Laud, and Hickes: this is all in the right 
direction. Bramhall and Cosin we have; and Johnson is ‘ in the press,’ 
and a long time he has been in it. 


Of Tracts we have to mention—‘ Texts, Psalms, and Collects on the 
Church’s Missionary Duty.’ (T. B. Sharpe.) The initials E. H. show that 
it is from one who on this duty combines the vigilando with the orando.— 
‘ Thoughts on Church Principles,’ (Bath: Hayward): a forcible appeal to 
Churchmen (?) present at the meeting of the Foreign Aid Society.—‘ On the 
Reverence due to Holy Places,’ (Rivingtons,) by Mr. Markland: an admirable 
and even affecting tract. The type and general appearance are exactly identical 
with the little Lincoln’s Inn Fields productions; why it is not on the Cata. 
logue of the S. P. C. K. is perhaps known somewhere. We mention this in 
connexion with the suppression of Mr. Adams’ ‘Shadow of the Cross,’ 
and Dean Wilberforce’s ‘ Rocky Island,’ and the fact which was brought 
out last year, that all tracts are sent, in print, to the Episcopal Referees. 
—‘ The Ordinance of Confirmation,’ &c. by J.C. Chambers, Curate of 
Sedbergh.’ (Kendal: Atkinson.) 


‘ Reasons for the Restoration of the Order of Deacons,’ (Rivingtons,) ig 
of course inaccurate in its title. The question, under various forms, is a 
growing one: and in the long run it must be taken up decisively. Even 
Scripture-readers, and the proposed Deacon-schoolmaster, are all struggles 
out of which something successful will come. The present pamphlet is 
good, but diffuse. 


The prospectus of the Plan of the Church-Endowment Society, under the 
auspices of Mr. Malet and Mr. Buchanan Hoare, has reached us. It is the 
first actual step in the way of pulling down the monstrous system of pew- 
renting: and it is based upon the principles so long inculcated by that most 
indefatigable and courageous labourer, Mr. Charles Miller. An objection, 
which requires to be weighed, has been urged against what this Society 
proposes, the purchase of impropriated tithes : viz. that under the late un- 
christian measure, the impropriations will not increase in value, while bear- 
ing in mind the improved and improvable modes of cultivation, tithe ought 
to be doubled in value in another century. The purchase of land there- 
fore, and its contingent, and most probably increased, value, seems the 
preferable investment. Besides, is there not a higher and more sanctifying 
influence connected with the earth and the fruits thereof? The opportunity 
of allowing impropriators to get rid, on any terms, of the fruits of sacrilege 
is one thing, and affects only a single class, with whom we can have little 
sympathy; what is best for the Church, is another. 
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In some degree connected with this subject is the announcement of a 
reprint, with a continuation, of ‘Spelman’s History of Sacrilege.’ (Burns, 
and Walters.) The Editors ask for assistance from those acquainted locally 
with the results of this sin. The subject has occupied our own attention, 
and a painfully-instructive one it is. We recommend the proposition with- 
out hesitation. 


Two works of considerable controversy and interest have appeared on 
the subject of Unfulfilled Prophecy. The indefatigable Mr. Cunninghame’s 
‘Synopsis of Chronology,’ Second Edition (Seeleys), and Mr. Clissold’s 
‘ Review of the Principles of Apocalyptical Interpretation’ (Newbery), in 
two volumes. We say it without disrespect, but neither of these authors 
has evinced that sobriety of judgment which can attach much weight to his 
individual speculations ; Mr. Cunninghame’s publications and position are 
well known, and Mr. Clissold is, we believe, a strenuous adherent of Swe- 
denborgianism; his present connexion with the Church of England we 
can hardly understand. The variations of Chronologers, like other very 
sweeping oscillations, form one of the strong arguments, we fear, against 
them all. Faber, Birks, Cunninghame, Greswell, Jarvis, Browne, Bicker- 
steth, Maitland—to enumerate only recent writers—few are the points on 
which any two of them agree. 


Mr. Fitzgerald’s ‘Short Lectures on the Church Catechism’ (Rivingtons, 
and Dearden, of Nottingham), make a long book. They seem sound, and 
were doubtless useful to his parishioners ; but so much having been written 
on the subject, we hardly think that there was occasion to print this volume. 


Though the field seemed so fully occupied, we can pronounce Mr. 
Plumer’s ‘ Manual of Family Prayer’ (Burns), the best attempt with which 
we are acquainted: and, what is the surest test, we hear from those who 
have tried it that it works well. 


‘ Burns’ Fireside Library’—we, and we trust many of our readers, have 
during the summer found it rather the Woodside and Riverside library— 
comes out favourably. Of original volumes we have received, ‘ German 
Ballads and Songs,’ embodying also original pieces founded on German 
subjects. This volume—its illustrations are very clever—may be compared 
with two volumes of translations from the Dublin University Magazine, 
‘German Anthology,’ by Mr. Mangan (Dublin, Curry). The English trans- 
lator seems, according to our knowledge of the subject, closer ; his Irish 
compeer, more ornate.—A volume of English Biography, King Alfred, Lord 
Chancellor More, and John Evelyn; the king and statesman are hardly 
borne out by the gentleman.—‘ Tales from Musaeus,’ a very pleasing and 
fanciful collection—A Swiss story, ‘ Liesli,’ which enjoys an European 
reputation—and other volumes, many clever, all most readable: Marco 
Visconti among the best; it is fully noticed elsewhere. 


We suppose that we have formed an impossible ideal of what a popular 
‘ History of England’ should be; but we scarcely think that Mr. Poole’s, 
of which the second volume (Burns, and Walters) is before us, comes up 
to it. 
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Mr, Laing’s volume, ‘ Notes on the Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the 
new German Catholic Church’ (Longmans), is written with his accustomed 
clearness, ease, and ingenuity. Mr. Laing is a philosopher who sees the 
faults, errors, obliquities, and confusions of all schools, and all parties, and 
churches, and sects. He surveys the whole world from the lofty eminence of 
his individuality, pities its wanderings, and set all people right. This school 
is wrong here, another there; the sects will not do, because they are not 
Catholic, and the Catholics will not do because they are not sectarian. 
Mr. Laing has a great admiration of the Catholic Church—a candid, lofty, 
philosophical admiration. He is far above the narrowness and bigotry of 
some modern schools, and delights in showing what favourable things he 
can say of Rome. He goes out of his way to say such things every page, 
and courts the opportunity with some appearance of pleasure. It is the 
largeness of Mr. Laing’s mind that enables him to make these concessions , 
for he can easily, from the impartial centre at which he sits, control them, 
This constitutes Mr. Laing’s masterliness and freedom. He can do what 
others cannot. ‘ What an advantage it is,’ whispers each patronizing 
page of Mr. Laing’s, as we turn it over—‘ what an advantage it is to have 
alarge mind! Now, if I had a small mind, I should not be able to say 
this; but I have a large one, and can. I can afford it; another person 
could not.’ Mr. Laing’s reflections thus breathe a swelling, odoriferous 
fragrant luxuriance of liberalism ; he impersonates large-minded ripeness 
and self-congratulatory expansion. That he sets down the German Catholics 
in this book, and shows that they do not know what they are doing, and 
that he lauds the Roman Catholics, and shows that they do know,—all 
this, and all that he says of Luther, Calvin, and Reformers, and ‘ Puseyites,’ 
is to be referred to this metaphysical universality. But is it not a dis- 
appointment when we discover that the philosophical universalist has, after 
all, a snug corner of Presbyterianism, in which he reposes with consider- 
able domesticity and comfort? Mr. Laing is a Presbyterian—a dogmatic 
one. He thinks Christianity the ‘most dogmatical of all religions,’ of 
course in favour of the points in which Mr. Laing believes. Calmly oppo- 
sing the solid, intellectual, absolute truth of Presbyterianism, to the esthetic 
and imaginative errors of Rome, and all other schools, he feels himself in 
an impregnable fort, from which he can be infinitely condescending and 
benevolent to the latter—even pity persons who only go half-way to Rome— 
and maintains, in short, a faultless liberality. We are sorry to interfere 
with such an agreeable combination of repose and expansion; but we must 
intimate that a universalist, like Mr. Laing, should hardly allow himself a 
chimney-corner. He ought to be above a weakness for a snug religious 
parlour. Owing to education and national character, we are aware that a 
definite creed is a serious mental comfort to a Scotchman, and that he likes 
the feeling of home and security that such an assurance affords. We do 
not grudge it him. But if a person is a Presbyterian, let him not bea 
universalist ; if he is a universalist, let him not be a Presbyterian. A defi- 
nite creed is indeed an anchorage and harbour to the mind; but the very 
fact of it being so, cuts off the holder from the wide ocean of liberal 
universalism. He has not the philosophical right to expand as a cosmopo- 
lite, with such a cosy internal corner left in his mind. Let him be one 
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thing or another; if he tries to be both at once, either the snug religionist 
is but a mock philospher, or the philosophic liberal has but a poor creed. 


We have great pleasure in seeing Mr. Burns’ series,—‘The Practical 
Christian’s Library,’—extending. It contains very practical and searching, 
and also very beautiful devotional, writings. We need say nothing of 
Bishop Ken’s devotional works ; they are sufficiently, known. His ‘ Creed,’ 
in the Manual, is, perhaps, as perfect and sustained a piece of eloquent 
aspiring meditation as may be found in any language. The ‘ Daily Exer- 
cises ' from Horneck, a series of meditations and prayers on particular sub- 
jects, for every day of a fortnight, have an exceedingly genuine earnest 
tone, and much beauty and eloquence in parts. The guatuor novissima— 
‘Death, Judgment, Heaven, and Hell,’ from Bishop Jeremy Taylor, (taken 
from the ‘ Contemplations on the State of Man,’) are a series of vivid, highly- 
coloured pictures of those scenes, in somewhat medizval style. This was 
the last production of his pen; and an intense realization of the future life 
penetrates it like a flame. He died before he could publish it. Spinckes’ 
devotional compilation has much variety. The prayers for Passion-week, 
from Bishop Andrewes, in it, are especially beautiful. Nelson and Kettle- 
well—names that carry their own authority with them—also appear in the 
series. The exceeding cheapness of these little volumes will, we hope, by 
one channel or another, introduce them into places that have long, we are 
afraid, been without such books—into the cottages of the poor. 


Mr. Paget’s ‘ Christian’s Day’ (Burns, and Walters) has much vigour and 
reality in it: we will mention especially the chapter on Prayer. Its tone 
is too scolding, in parts; and Mr. Paget rather exaggerates and sharpens 
a feature, which, in a modified form, belongs to many of the school of — 
practical religious writers in our Church. ‘Luke Sharp,’ by the same 
author, a volume of the ‘ Juvenile Englishman’s Library,’ we have not had 
time to read ; if it is other than good it is an exception to Mr. Paget’s works. 


The ‘translation of the ‘ Catena Aurea’ (J. H. Parker) is now complete: 
the Fourth Part, on St. John’s Gospel, having come out. It is a com- 
mentary admirably adapted for clerical reading; suggesting, as it does, 
views of Scripture in every page, and bringing a great fulness and variety 
of comment to bear upon every text in the Gospels, on which a Clergyman 
would be likely to have difficulties. This is its purpose and use. ‘ The 
Catena’ is not adapted for family reading, but it will be permanently useful 
in the Clergyman’s study. 


‘Treland and the Irish Church,’ (Seeleys,) by the Very Rev. R. Murray, 
Dean of Ardagh, may be safely called an inferior book; and we cannot 
rate very high Mr. Todd’s book on the same subject in the ‘ Englishman's 
Library’ (Burns). It is too slight both in texture and compass. 


Of Charges we have to acknowledge :—‘ The Bishop of Exeter’s Charge,’ 
(Murray.) The Bishop of Down and Connor’s ‘ Hore Ecclesiastice,’ 
(J. W. Parker;) also a Charge. ‘Archdeacon Wilberforce’s Charge,’ 
(Murray, and Sunter of York.) ‘ Archdeacon Manning’s Charge,’ (Murray.) 
And one or two letters on Church questions, from the Bishop of Chichester, 
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(Mason.) The theological and practical principles which these docu- 
ments would, of course, involve, are so well known, that it seems super- 
fluous to do more than mention the writers, to secure that attention with 
which, in various ways, their names are already connected. 


And of Sermons':—‘ The Struggle of Sense against Faith,’ by Bishop Ives, of 
North Carolina, (Philadelphia, George and Wayne ;) preached at the last Con- 
vention: very able and chastened in diction. ‘The Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost,’ by Dr. Pusey, preached at Margaret Chapel, (Parker and Rivingtons;) 
which is of the full and impressive character which all expect in this 
quarter. ‘ A Visitation Sermon,’ by Mr. Bartholomew, (Murray.) And 
a ‘Consecration Sermon,’ by Mr. W. W. Harvey, (Burns.) These two 
will, it seems, form part of a series of Sermons preached at the Visitation, 
and published at the command, of the Bishop of Exeter. ‘The Field of 
Rephidim,’ by Mr. Hawker, (Edwards and Hughes ;) delivered on a similar 
occasion. An unusually good volume, ‘The Temporal Punishment of 
Sin,’ by Mr. Monsell, (Parker and Rivingtons ;) and the complete volume 
of ‘Sermons for Sundays,’ &c., by various writers, edited by Mr. Alexan- 
der Watson, (Masters ;) which we can recommend, expressing a regret that 
the editor should hastily have allowed himself to preach and print one, ‘ The 
Folly of looking earnestly on Man,’ which contains a serious misapprehen- 
sion of facts. 





[We need do no more than recommend with the utmost cordiality a scheme 
of which, perhaps, the effects may be destined, under God, to make the 
Church of England what it never has been.—Ep. C. R.] 


Proposal for the Foundation, at Canterbury, of a Missionary College, for the 
Church of England. 


THE want of an adequate supply of Ministers, duly prepared by special 
training to labour with effect in the dependencies of the British empire, has 
long been felt, and of late has been frequently expressed by those who 
have been called to preside over the Colonial Churches. 

In relief of this deficiency it is proposed to found a College, of which the 
object will be to provide an education to qualify young men for the service 
of the Church in foreign settlements, with such strict regard to economy 
and frugality of habits, as may fit them for the special duties to be dis- 
charged, the difficulties to be encountered, and the hardships to be endured. 
And there is reason to believe, from the result of a very extensive inquiry, 
that a considerable supply of persons willing thus to dedicate themselves 
may be looked for from our endowed grammar-schools and other sources. 

A site in the Metropolitical city of Canterbury, (the ruins of the ancient 
Abbey of St. Augustine,) has, by the gift of a lay member of the Church, 
been devoted to this design. And the sums derived from the limited appli- 
cations of a single individual—independently of the site, and the assurance 
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from its munificent donor of yet further assistance towards the erection of 
the buildings, in addition to a large donation to the general fund—already 
amount to 39,000/. 

It is proposed, therefore, to commence immediately the principal quad- 
rangle of the College, which includes the chapel, hall, library, and apart- 
ments for fifty students, with the requisite accommodation for the officers 
and servants of the establishment. The arrangements of the building will 
be so constructed, as to admit subsequent enlargement. 

The institution will be formed on our own collegiate models, and his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury has consented to give statutes for the 
future government and regulation of the college. 

The appointment of all the officers of the college will be vested in the two 
metropolitans and the Lord Bishop of London, as the prelates more im- 
mediately conuected with the Church in the Colonies. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury will be the perpetual visitor of the 
college. 

It is proposed to endow and support the institution by free contributions, 
and by such moderate payments as may be required from the students; it 
being understood that no contribution shall convey any right of nomina- 
tion, or of interference with the government of the college. 

The property of the college will be vested in trustees. 

The following provisional committee for forwarding the preliminary 
arrangements has been appointed by his Grace the Archbishop :— 


The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lichfield, 

The Right Rev. Bishop Coleridge, 

The Ven. W. R. Lyall, Archdeacon of Maidstone, 

The Rev. Dr. Jelf, Principal of King’s College, London, 

The Rev. B. Harrison, Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop, 
Joshua Watson, Esq. 

A. J. B. Hope, Esq. M.P. 


His Grace has also been pleased to nominate the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Patteson and William Cotton, Esq., as treasurers, and the Rev. Edward 
Coleridge, as honorary secretary. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the account of the Treasurers at the Bank 
of England; to Messrs. Drummond, Charing-cross; Messrs. Hoare & Co., 
37, Fleet-street; Messrs. Williams, Deacon, & Co., 20, Birchin-lane; 
Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, & Co., 16, St. James’s-street ; Messrs. Coutts & 
Co., 59, Strand; Messrs. Robinson, Parsons, & Co., Oxford; Messrs. John 
Mortlock & Sons, Cambridge ; or to the Rev. Edward Coleridge, Eton. 

Annual subscriptions of any amount will be thankfully received; and 
donations of large sums may be paid by instalments. 

J. LICHFIELD, 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee. 
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Baber, the Emperor. [Life of Baber, §c.] 
133—143. Baber’s Autobiography, 133. His 
wine-drinking, 134, 135. Sketches of charac- 
ter, and Oriental life, 136—143. 

Blanco White. [Autobiography, §c. of Blanco 
White, edited by Thoms.) 144—212. His 
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144, 145. Aspect of his mind, ibid. Value 
of his autobiography, 146. Their contents, 
147. Birth and parentage of B. White, ibid. 
His temper, 148. His childhood and youth, 
148, 149. His literary taste, 150, 151. State 
of the Spanish Church, 152—155. Its effect 
on B. White’s mind, 156, 157. The Inquisi- 
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oint, 161,162. His political career, 162, 163, 
e quits Spain for England, 164. The Espa- 
nol, 165. His political friendships i in England, 
166,167. His morbid and irritable tempera- 
ment, 168—171. His religious biography, 
172. He signs the Thirty-nine Articles, 173. 
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200. Immortality of the soul, 201, 202. B. 
White of the French infidel school, 203. His 
S “ee > 204. His state of suffering, 205, 
ation of the intellect, 207—209. 

The intellectual passion for truth, 210—212. 
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Churchwomen of the Seventeenth Century. 
[English Churchwomen, &c.] 26 — 60. 
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of the period, 28. The interior life, 28, 29. 
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Its distinctive character, 30, 31. 
land, 32—41. 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, 46—49. Promi- 
nence of Christian graces, 50. Devotional use 
of the Psalms, 51—53. Practical charity, 54, 
55. Forgiveness, 56. Spiritual guides, 57. 
Religious conversation, 58. 59. Domestic 
character of religion, 60. 

Continental Travel. [T'rench’s Diary in France. 
Merle d’ Aubigné’s Rome and the Reformation. 
Paris’ Letters from the Pyrenees. Talfourd’s 
Vacation Rambles. Costello’s Pilgrimage to 
Auvergne.) 61\—82. Universality of travel, 61. 
Readers of travels, 62. Historical sites, 63. 
Pictorial geography, 64, 65. 
Miss Costello, 66. Mr. "Trench, 67. 
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Lady Falk- 
Countess of Dorset, 41—46. 
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East, Travels in the. [7'ravels by Lord Lindsay, 
Messrs. Formby, Fisk, Warburton, Borrer. 
Stephens, Measor, Herscheli, Miines, §c.] 
498—533. Extended range of learning, 499. 
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Illustrated from Dr. Olin, 506—and Mr. 
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Fouqué, Life and Wetow of. [Lebengeschichte 
des Baron de la Motte Fouqué, $c.) 83-104. 
Value of biography, 83. Poetic emotion, 84. 
Fouqué in 1803, 85. Interview with Schiller, 
86—88. Intercourse with the Catholic priest, 
88. His period of repose and religion, 89, 90. 
Invasion of Prussia, 91. Hulsen, 92. Fichte, 
93. Fouqué in service, 94—98. The sooth- 
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France, Diary in. [Wordsworth’s Diary in 
France.| 356—376. Its excellencies, .356. 
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Diary, 359. Arrangement of the Parisian 
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versities and Colleges, 366—370. Education 
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Malmesbury, Earl of. [Diaries and Correspon- 
dence of James Harris, First Earl of Malmes- 
bury, &c.] 1—25. Use of diaries, 1. Birth 
and parentage of Lord Malmesbury, 2. His 
diplomatic career, 3—6. Mr. Pitt, 7. His 
ministry, 8—9. The slave trade, 10—11. De- 
fects of the Pitt policy, 12—16. The bishops, 
17. Continental profligacy, 18. Contents of 
the diary, 19 —25. 

Marco Visconti. (Marco Visconti from the 
Italian of Grossi.] 461—497. Character of 
Italian novels, 461. Influence on them of 
Italian history, 462. Marco Visconti: author 
belongs to the Manzoni school, 463. His 
novel, a picture of life, 464. Love of detail, 
ibid. Weakness of plot, 465. Characteristic 
touches in nature and men, 466. Antiquari- 
anism, ibid. Absence of exaggeration, idid. 
Lombard peasants—Michele the boatman, 
467. Lupo in prison, 472. Count Oldrado, 
476. Marco Visconti, 478. Type of middle- 
age Italian hero, 481. Unscrupulous, 482. 
High feeling, 483. Marco and the Pope, 484. 
The love story—treachery and mistakes of his 
associates, 486. Bice dying, 490. Death of 
Marco, 495. Melancholy endings, 496. 
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Russia, History of the Church in. [Mouravieff’s 
History of the Russian Church.) 244—331. 
Moral effect of Geographical surveys, 245— 
247. The Russian Empire, 248, 249. Aspect 
of Russian cities, 250—251. First conversion 
of Russia, 252; through its princes, 253— 
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Princess Olga, 256. Introduction of the 
Gospel, 257. Embassy from Vladimir, 258. 
Viadimir’s reception of the missionaries, 259. 
Novogorod, 260. The hermits, 261—264. The 
monasteries, 265—-267. Civil disorders, 268. 
The Metropolitan see, 269—270. Privileges 
of the Church, 271. Its secular authority, 272. 
Mogul irruption, 273—274. Ecclesiastical 
chivalry, 275. Expulsion of the Tartars, 276 
—278. John the Terrible, 279—284. War of 
succession, 285—286. ILrruption of the Poles, 
287—288. The Boyars, 289. Influence of 
the Lavras, 290—292. The Patriarchate of 
Moscow, and visit of the patriarch Jeremiah, 
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293—294. Influence of the Western Church 
on Russia, 295. Encroachment of the secular 
power, 296—297. Rise of Nikon, 298. His 
career, 299—318. Its results, 319. Present 
state of Russia, 320—322. Relations of 
Church and State, 323. Popular aspect of the 
Russian Church, 324. Its bishops, 325. Monas- 
teries, 326. Education of the clergy, 327. Mis- 
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329—331. 
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Taylor’s Dramatic Poetry. [Philip van Arte- 
velde. By Henry Taylor, §c.] 408—460. 
Poetry not estimated when first published, 
408. Philip van Artevelde, a literary experi- 
ment, 409. Written in defiance of popular 
taste, 410. Taylor’s estimate of Byron’s 
poetry, 411. Shelley, 412. Mr. Taylor no 
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415. The hero, 416—420. His love, 421— 
422. Progress of the character, 423; and 
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gress of the plot, 437—440. Elena, 441—446. 
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the reader, 459. Its moral unity, 460. 

Thiers. [Thiers’ History of the Consulate and 
Empire.) 105—132. Popularity of the work, 
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The Concordat, 129. Change of language in 
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translation, 132. 
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defects, 351—354. 
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